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For  news  of  what  is  happening  in  the  Far  East  —  and  especially  for  a 
clearer  insight  into  WHY  it  is  happening  —  we  commend  to  our  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  and  their  readers  the  correspondence  of  Albert 
Ravenholt.  Watch  for  his  byline  under  the  headlines  from  China. 
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Albert  Ravenholt,  For  Eastern  — ag* 

correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

^7hE  first  congress  of  the  New  Chino  has  met. 
What  does  its  future  hold?  Can  China  proceed  along 
the  lines  of  a  democracy  as  we  know  it?  Or  will  she 
yield  to  the  opposition  and  to  domination  under  the 
Communists?  What  are  the  trends,  the  significances, 
the  facts?  Who  is  equipped  to  report  them  for  our 
side  of  the  earth? 

In  stride  with  its  time-honored  tradition  of  re¬ 
porting  China  with  distinction,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  announces  the  appointment 
of  Albert  Ravenholt  as  an  additional  correspondent 
in  the  Far  East  .  .  .  first  assignment  South  China. 

Mr.  Ravenholt  brings  to  readers  of  America’s 
oldest  foreign  service  a  rich  background  of  seven 
years  of  experience  in  covering  the  Far  East.  During 


Can  A  Hemocracy 
Survive  in 


the  war  and  after  he  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  covering  in  China,  Indo-China,  Burma, 
India  and  the  Philippines.  Among  his  many  beats 
was  his  breaking  of  the  first  story  on  the  Japanese 
Kamakazi  (suicide)  planes. 

He  is  one  of  very  few  correspondents  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Far  East  who  speaks  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage.  And  just  prior  to  joining  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  staff,  he  had  completed  a  year  of  in¬ 
tensive  study  at  Harvard  University,  learning  the 
written  Chinese  language  and  delving  deeply  into 
the  history  and  institutions  of  the  Far  East.  Through 
experience,  training  and  concentrated  study,  he  has 
an  uncommonly  clear  understanding  of  Oriental 
viewpoints  and  thinking. 
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★Orchard  Beach,  the  "Jones  Beach  of  the  Bronx",  was  opened  in 
1936  with  white  sand  imported  from  the  Rockaways.  Completely 
city  owned,  the  mile  long  beach  and  promenade  rims  Long  Island 
Sound  at  Pelham  Park.  Facilities  include  two  bathing  pavilions 
accommodating  10,000  persons,  parking  space  for  7,500  cars,  play¬ 
grounds,  picnic  areas  and  athletic  fields.  Fireworks  and  outdoor 
dancing  helped  entertain  over  2,000,000  recreation  seekers  in  1947. 


ARE  YOU  CONTENT  WITH 
DILUTED  CIRCULATION? 


Do  you  wont  your  San  Francisco  coverage  diluted  by 
duplicated  circulation  in  nearby  metropolitan  markets 
that  have  their  own  metropolitan  newspapers?  Are  you 
neglecting  the  maior  market  for  extremely  thin  scatter- 
coverage  in  47  far-flung  northern  California  counties? 


TOU  GET  MORE  POWER 
WITH  THE  CALL-BULLETIN 


You  get  concentrated  power  with  The  Call-Bulletin’s  con¬ 
centrated  circulation — the  largest  daily  circulation  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Recognizing  the  pulling  power  of 
The  Call-Bulletin's  high-test  circulation,  every  one  of  the 
forty  largest  daily  retail  advertisers  in  San  Francisco  used 


The  Call-Bulletin  in  1947.  And  The  Call-Bulletin  is  the 


only  daily  newspaper  that  was  used  by  all  forty! 
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SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FRIENDLY  NEWSPAPER 
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A  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  representative  can  show 
you  how  to  step  on  the  gas  in  San  Francisco. 
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Veterans 
and  the  Airlines 


Today,  over  60  per  rent  of  the  men  employed  Itv 
the  8.>  Established  Airlines  are  veterans  of  orld 
\\  ar  II.  A  total  of  over  30.000. 

This  is  as  it  should  he.  The  3.>  Established  Airlines. 
18  of  \^hi(‘h  were  certificated  for  service  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  since  war’s  end,  faced  a  serious 
need  for  trained  pround  and  air  personnel  because  of 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  public's  air  trans- 
jiortation  needs  since  10|.).  'I'hanks  to  the  veterans, 
the  Airlines  had  their  manpower  problem  solved  for 
them. 

There  are  outstandinp  opportunities  for  these  vet¬ 
erans  IF  the  E.'tablished  Airlines  continue  and  ex¬ 
pand  on  an  eeonomii-aliy  sound  basis. 

The  Established  Airlines  lost  S22.000.000  in  1917 
due  to  new  eijuipment  costs,  despite  their  substantial 
development  of  tralhc.  Nevertheless,  charpi'd  as  they 
are,  by  povenimmit  regulations,  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  public  service,  the  Established  Airlines  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  [ilanes  and  improving  their  service  to 
the  American  people.  Today,  approximately  lOOO 
Established  Airlines’  cargo-passenger  and  all-cargo 
planes  give  dire<‘t  mail,  express,  and  cargo  service  to 
over  1(K)  I  .  S.  cities.  \\  ithin  the  last  year  alone,  50 
all-c^rgo  planes,  including  30  four-engined  trans¬ 
ports,  have  been  added  to  the  Established  Airlines’ 
freight  fleets: 

Yet  today,  the  ’’rights  to  the  future” — not  only  of 
veterans  employed  by  the  Established  Airlines,  but  of 


all  employees  of  these  Airlines — are  jeo[»ardized  bv  I 
an  application  now  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  I 
Board.  Five  Applicant  Freight  Lines  have  petitioned 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  certification  to  dupli¬ 
cate  existing  air  freight  service — not  to  400  cities 
but — to  maj(»r  shipping  areas  only.  ’  The  cream  of  the 
crop’’  traffic  is  all  they  seek,  as  they  do  not  propose 
scheduled  freight  service  to  several  hundred  smaller 
cities.  The  Established  Airlines  must  dejK'nd  on  busi¬ 
ness  acquired  in  these  big  centers  to  help  offset  the 
cost  of  serving  hundreds  of  smaller  communities. 

’fhe  Ap[)licant  Air  f  reight  Linos’  proposal  is  at 
variance  with  the  philosophy  underlying  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  That  philosophy  is  that  jpj] 
’’public  necessity  and  convenience”  can  best  be  jid, 
served — not  by  wasteful,  excessive  competition,  but  jpj-j 
by  regulated  comj)etition.  Our  government  does  not  \if 
formulate  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  for  all.  y 
It  does  not  favor  statutes  that  permit  one  group  of  a  dp, 
transportation  system  to  ’’skim  off  t!ie  cream”  of  big  [q 
city  freight  patronage  and  fail  to  serve  smaller  com¬ 
munities  where  the  profit  is  far  less.  The  philosophy 
has  proved  its  ability  to  develop  an  economically 
sound  railroad  system  and  strong  motor  transporta- 
tion,  as  well  as  an  air  transportation  system  for 
America  second  to  none. 

Excessive  and  economically  unsound  competition 
would  certainly  not  serve  the  interest  of  the  30,000 
veterans  employed  by  the  Established  Airlines.  Bc- 
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"I  am  one  of  the  more  than  30,000  vet¬ 
erans  now  employed  by  the  Established 
Airlines  of  the  United  States.” 
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cause  it  would  jeopardize  the  possibility  of  econom¬ 
ically  sound  air  transportation,  unrejiulated  compe¬ 
tition  would  not  serve  the  public.  And  it  would 
seriouslv  weaken  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Airlines — so  vital  to  national  defense.  The  Estab¬ 
lished  Airlines  todav  offer  substantially  more  air 
freight  space  than  is  being  used.  They  stand  ready 
to  expand  freight  facilities  as  rapidly  as  recjuired. 


They  are  those  .Ao  airlines  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Roanl  for  regular  scheduled 
passenger  and  cargo  service  to  large  and  small 
communities  throughout  the  L.  S.,  providing  a 
service  based  on  |>ublie  convenience  and  neces- 
sitv,  and  the  needs  of  the  national  defense. 


com- 


Northwest  Airlines,  Inc- 
Paeilie  Northern  Airlines,  Inc. 

Pan  \nierieaii-Graee  Airways,  Inc. 
Pan  Aiiieriean  ^  orhi  Airways  System 
Piedmont  Airlines 
Pioneer  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Southwest  Airways  Co. 
Trans-Canacia  Air  Lines 
Trans  World  Airline 
United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Vl'estern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


Continental  Air  I.ines,  Inc. 
Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc. 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Empire  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Elorida  Airways,  Inc. 
Hawaiian  Airlines,  Ltd. 
Inland  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Mid-Continent  .Airlines,  Inc. 
Monarch  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
National  Airlines.  Inc. 
Northeast  Airlines,  Inc. 


.Alaska  .Airlines 
All  Ameri<-an  .Aviation,  Inc. 
.American  .Airlines,  Inc. 
Amerit-an  Overseas  .Airlines,  Inc. 

KranifT  Inlernalional  Airways 
Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Ltd. 
Capital  .Airlines 

Carihbean-.Atlantic  Airlines,  Inc. 
Challenger  .Airlines,  Inc. 
Chicago  anil  Southern  .Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Colonial  Airlines,  Inc. 


tition 

0,000 


Wisconsin  Central  Airlines,  Inc. 


E.  W.  Wiggins  Airways,  Inc. 
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The  New  York  Times 
published  more  advertising 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
than  any  New  York  newspaper 
has  ever  published 
in  a  like  period. 
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This  record  volume  was  produced  by  advertisers  eager  to  profit 
from  the  unique  sales-making  power  of  The  New  York  Times,  for 
29  consecutive  years  the  biggest  advertising  medium  in  the  world^s 
biggest  and  busiest  market,  if  you're  looking  for  new  business  or 
more  business,  get  in  touch  with  us. 
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Tatham-Laird  Agency  Team 
Scores  With  Newspaper  Ads 


Believe  in  Staff  Ownership,  Top 
Talent  and  Few  Accounts 


formerly  copy  chief  at  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  now  T-L  copy 
director;  Richard  D.  Crisp,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  marketing  at 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  director 


Tatham 


Laird 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


.  HERE’S  an  advertising  agency 
^  success  story,  in  which  news¬ 
papers  have  played  a  promin¬ 
ent  role,  based  on  a  few  simple 
principles  in  which  top  talent, 
few  accounts  and  staff  owner¬ 
ship  have  placed  Tatham-Laird, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  to  the 
forefront  in  the  short  space  of 
two-and-one-half  years. 

Arthur  E.  Tatham  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Laird  don’t  pretend  to  be 
wonder  boys,  but  they  teamed 
up  together  after  the  war  and 
formed  their  own  agency.  Pre¬ 
viously  they  had  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc.,  where 
Art  was  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office  and  Ken 
was  manager  of  Y&R's  merchan¬ 
dising  department. 

Agency  Teamwork 
Their  operating  formula,  or 
agency  philosophy,  is  somewhat 
unique  and  their  record  is  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  brilliant — an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  what 
agency  teamwork  can  do  for  a 
client. 

•  Tatham  and  Laird  recognized 
from  the  outset  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  is  a  highly  com- 
>  petitive  business,  in  which  su- 
,  perficial  advertising  agency  ser- 
vice  is  about  as  good  as  none 
at  all.  To  them,  agency  service 
must  be  thorough  and  based  on 
a  complete  understanding  of 
their  client’s  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  sales  and  merchandising,  as 
well  as  advertising. 

“We  felt  that  to  do  that  you 
had  to  have  three  things,”  they 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “Top 
talent  —  the  ablest  people  in 
all  the  specialized  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  few  accounts  —  be¬ 
cause  the  reason  agency  service 
often  becomes  superficial  is  that 
some  agencies  spread  them¬ 
selves  too  thin  and  don’t  dig 
deep  enough  into  their  client’s 
problems;  and  staff  ownership.” 
Merchandising  Sales  First 
To  Tatham  and  Laird,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  planning 
are  the  foundation  of  any  real 
gpod  and  intenstive  agency  ser¬ 
vice.  Merchandising  and  sales 
planning  are  separate  from  crea¬ 
tive  advertising  as  an  operation 
at  T-L,  with  Ken  Laird  head- 
hig  up  the  merchandising-sales 
division  and  Art  Tatham  direct¬ 
ing  advertising-planning.  Ken 
and  his  staff  don’t  do  anything 


else  but  merchandising.  They 
are  the  “business  men”  of  the 
organization  and  they  tear  their 
clients’  sales  problems  apart, 
pin  point  the  target,  so  to  speak, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
creative  side  to  develop  the 
proper  kind  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  ammunition  to 
do  the  job. 

They  believe  that  in  order  to 
attract  and  hold  top  talent,  and 
do  a  really  professional  job,  an 
agency  must  have  stability  in 
its  organization  to  get  away 
from  turnover.  T-L’s  realistic 
approach  to  this  situation  was 
to  offer  agency  ownership  to 
key  people.  They  started  out 
with  the  two  principals  owning 
the  business.  Through  a  grad¬ 
ual  program,  they  are  distribut¬ 
ing  that  ownership  to  other 
people  as  fast  as  they  become 
big  enough  to  be  “pillars  of  the 
business.” 

Tatham  -  Laird  organization 
operates  as  a  team  and  as  its 
ownership  spreads,  this  team¬ 
work  reflects  itself  in  every¬ 
thing  the  agency  does.  Curious¬ 
ly  enough,  most  of  the  top  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  joined  the  agency 
were  major  department  heads 
in  large  agencies  before  they 
came  to  T  L. 

A  Democratic  Atmosphere 

“We  didn’t  buy  them  with 
money,  either,”  said  Art  and 
Ken  in  our  interview.  “They 
came  here  to  work  for  the  same 
or  less  money  than  the.v  were 
making  because  they  thought 
there  was  an  opportunity  here 
to  find  what  we  might  term 
‘intellectual  democracy,’  the 
kind  of  democratic  atmosphere 
where  they  could  do  their  best 
work.  We  don't  have  any  dic¬ 
tators  in  our  organization.  We 
build  our  plans  as  a  team.  The 
best  thinking  wins.  It  doesn’t 
matter  who  thought  of  it.” 

Absence  of  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  causes  talented  people  to 
become  unhappy  and  frustrated, 
while  its  presence  makes  for 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  they 
explained. 

Associated  with  Tatham- 
Laird  are  such  key  executives 
as  Harold  C.  Jensen,  former 
chief  art  director  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  as 
art  director;  Joe  Barcanic,  also 
formerly  of  BBD&O,  associate 
art  director;  Curtis  Berrien, 


of  research;  and  George  Bolas, 
former  manager  of  radio.  Dan¬ 
cer,  Fitzgerald  &  Sample,  now 
supervisor  of  radio  activities. 

To  avoid  the  temptation  to 
accept  a  flood  of  little  accounts, 
Tatham  and  Laird  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $200,000  annually  for 
each  account  handled,  either 
through  billing  or  service  fee. 
Other  agencies  have  had  mini- 
mums  before,  but  Tatham-Laird 
were  unique  in  setting  their 
minimum  high  to  start  with, 
rather  than  starting  compara¬ 
tively  low  and  working  up. 
’Their  thinking  from  the  outset 
was:  “Be  bold.  Start  high.” 

During  the  2V^  years  they 
have  been  in  operation,  they 
have  probably  refused  three 
million  dollars  worth  of  small 
accounts.  They  hasten  to  point 
out  they  were  not  trying  to  be 
“snooty”  in  turning  down  such 
business,  but  rather  because 
such  accounts  did  not  fit  into 
their  original  pattern.  They 
waited  for  sizeable  accounts  to 
come  their  way. 

Have  Four  Accounts 

Today,  Tatham-Laird  agency 
has  four  accounts:  Bendix  Home 
Appliances,  Munising  Paper 
Company  ( Silver  Polish  and 
Dusting  Paper  and  Marvalon); 
Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Company 
and  the  latest  addition.  General 
Mills’  Kix  Cereal. 

“We  don't  want  or  expect  to 
add  a  large  number  of  ac¬ 
counts,”  they  explained,  “or  add 
them  at  a  rapid  rate.” 

While  Bendix  was  the  key¬ 
stone  account  on  which  Tatham- 
Laird  set  up  their  business  after 
the  war.  Munising's  Marvalon 
plastic  covering  material,  to 
take  the  place  of  oil  cloth, 
proved  to  be  the  agency's  first 
new  product  merchandising  job. 
supported  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  retail  field. 

Prepared  Retail  Ads 

Marvalon  was  introduced  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  not  only  of  oil  cloth,  but 
a  general  shortage  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  all  department  stores, 
hungry  for  items  to  sell  the 
public.  Here  was  a  new  pro¬ 
duct,  better  and  cheaper  than 
oil  cloth,  that  needed  to  be 
dramatically  introduced  by 
trade  name  and  effectively  mer¬ 
chandised  through  department 
stores. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from 
the  client’s  standpoint,  T-L 
knew  if  Munising  sold  Marva¬ 


lon  to  a  large  number  of  stores, 
they  would  undoubtedly  adver¬ 
tise  it  as  a  substitute  for  oil 
cloth  and  might  cheapen  the 
value  of  the  trade  name  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  Munising 
wanted  to  control  its  advertis¬ 
ing  and  furnish  agency-prepared 
ads  to  run  in  local  newspapers. 
Problem:  Department  stores 

generally  write  their  own  copy; 
don't  like  agency-prepared  ads. 

T-L  soaked  themselves  in  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  tech¬ 
nique  as  to  copy  and  layout  in 
order  to  prepare  ads  on  Marva¬ 
lon  that  would  be  accepted  by 
large  retailers  and  require  only 
their  name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ad.  The  agency  did  such  a  good 
job  on  copy  that  department 
stores,  generally,  accepted  the 
ads  as  sent  in  mat  form.  Among 
the  stores  introducing  Marva¬ 
lon,  607c  ran  the  ads  without 
a  change;  30%  made  only  a 
slight  change  in  arrangement 
of  illustrations:  while  about  10% 
did  what  they  pleased  with  the 
agency-prepared  copy.  Net  re¬ 
sult:  $300,000  worth  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  Marvalon, 
paid  for  by  department  stores 
in  more  than  300  cities. 

Revamp  Hosiery  Account 

Another  example  of  the  Tat¬ 
ham-Laird  technique  of  plan¬ 
ned  merchandising,  backed  by 
sound  advertising,  is  the  Bear 
Brand  Hosiery  Company,  which 
has  been  converted  from  its 
pre-war  staple  work  socks  to 
a  post-war  high-style  anklet 
line  for  teen-agers. 

Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Company 
is  a  well-established  Chicago 
concern  which  had  a  heavy  out¬ 
put  of  men’s,  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren's  hose  before  the  war,  with 
no  need  for  style  or  fashion 
appeal.  Bear  Brand  found  it 
necessary  to  swtich  over_  to 
higher  styled,  higher  pric^ 
merchandise,  even  though  this 
meant  a  lower  unit  volume,  but 
a  higher  dollar  volume.  Tatham- 
Laird  showed  their  client  that 
it  was  essential  to  do  snaart, 
modern  styling  in  a  specialized 
field,  backed  by  intensive  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling  to  the 
trade  and  public. 

Investigation  revealed  that 
competition  was  well  entrenched 
in  the  ladies  hosiery  field  and 
pretty  much  so  in  the  men’s. 
T-L  suggested  that  Bear  Brand 
go  after  leadership  in  the  teen- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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age  field,  where  one-third  of 
the  total  stocking  market  was 
represented  in  the  sale  of  anklet 
socks. 

Bear  Brand  and  Tatham-Laird 
merchandised  the  teen-age  line 
to  a  group  of  leading  whole¬ 
salers.  who,  in  turn,  contacted 
top  dealers  and  wound  up  with 
a  sales  promotion  program 
aimed  at  America’s  teens  —  a 
potential  market  of  257,645,500 
pairs  of  socks  bought  each  year 
by  high  _  school  girls  and  boys, 
and  their  mothers,  who  often 
do  the  buying  for  the  young¬ 
sters. 

Through  selective  selling, 
market  by  market,  the  Bear 
Brand  teen  age  line  of  socks 
was  introduced  in  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  other  re¬ 
tail  outlets.  This  program  was 
supported  by  a  brand  new  idea 
in  hosiery  national  advertising 
— newspaper  color  comics  in  30 
markets,  featuring  “Celebri- 
Teens”  and  their  “Fashion  Fads.” 

Teen  agers  were  urged  to 
“Test  Your  Ankle  I.Q.!’’  and 
were  asked  “Whose  Famous 
Teen-Age  Legs  Are  These?”  in 
the  color  comic  ads  and  co¬ 
ordinated  store  displays  which 
pictured  America’s  best  known 
“Celebri-Teens,”  such  as  18- 
year-old  Patricia  Travers,  con¬ 
cert  violinist:  Tommy  Clark,  17- 
year-old  star  of  the  “Life  of 
Reilly"  radio  show;  and  Harve 
Bennett  Fischmann,  former 
Quiz  Kid  and  now  a  Chicago 
newspaper  columnist  for  teen¬ 
agers. 

Pioneered  Bendix  Program 

The  successful  Bendix  fac¬ 
tory-controlled.  agency  -  placed 
cooperative  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  program  is  pretty  well 
known  today  as  having  estab¬ 
lished  a  sales-producing  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  home  appliance  field. 
It  is  another  example  of  the 
T-L  stick-to-your-last  technique. 
It  was  a  lot  of  work  and  the 
grassroots  program  required 
thorough  planning  to  achieve. 
But  by  organizing  Bendix  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  into  a  co¬ 
operative  ad  program,  which 
permitted  use  of  large  space  in 
newspapers  at  low  cost  to  par¬ 
ticipants,  the  idea  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely  for  Bendix. 

Using  newspapers  in  about 
150  cities,  Bendix  has  received 
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a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  for  which 
the  manufacturer  paid  only 
25%  of  the  cost,  placed  at  the 
general  rate.  Another  million 
dollars  has  been  spent  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  dealers  for 
local  newspaper  advertising  of 
Bendix  washers,  ironers  and 
dryers. 

The  joint  signature  copy, 
placed  by  the  agency,  gave  Ben¬ 
dix  a  Big  edge  in  the  highly 
competitive  home  appliance 
field  immediately  following  the 
war.  The  agency  studied  each 
sales  territory  and  figured  out 
how  cooperative  ads  would 
benefit  both  distributors  and 
dealers  the  most  through  the 
share-the-cost  plan. 

Circulations  Broken  Down 

Under  the  program,  full  page 
and  large  display  ads  were 
signed  jointly  by  dealers  at  a 
cost  to  each  which  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  what  the.v  would  have 
paid  for  one  inch  of  advertis¬ 
ing  if  purchased  individually. 
Each  dealer  paid  for  only  that 
amount  of  circulation  that  fit 
his  store  area.  The  agency 
broke  down  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  by  towns  and  counties  in 
relation  to  dealer  sales  areas. 

The  plan  is  known  today  as 
the  Bendix  Major  Market  News¬ 
paper  Plan,  continuing  in  150 
cities,  placed  by  T  L,  and  paid 
lor  jointly  by  Bendix,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers,  on  a  fool-proof 
basis,  w'hich  has  been  adopted 
in  principle  f  use  by  Bendix 
in  the  outdo.'-"  advertising  field. 

The  news.'  ';r  cooperative 
program  fits  ic::''ly  into  B_en- 
dix's  aggressive  n.erchandising 
drives,  which  ar.’  spearheaded 
by  the  joint  signature  ads  in 
every  case. 

Nev/spapers  Get  Action 

“There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  we  could  get  the  con¬ 
centration  of  effort,  except 
through  newspapers,  that  it 
takes  to  put  over  the  kind  of 
merchandising  that  Bendix 
does,”  said  Tatham  and  Laird. 
"When  you  have  a  local  mass 
operation  to  perform,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  logical  medium.  We 
use  our  national  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  to  do  a  long-term  edu¬ 
cational  job  to  build  prospects. 
Newspaper  advertising  is  used 
to  get  those  prospects  into  the 
store  for  immediate  sales.” 

Latest  account  to  enter  the 
T-L  agency  is  General  Mills’ 
Kix.  Tatham-Laird  was  chosen, 
after  General  Mills  had  made 
an  intensive  three-months  in¬ 
vestigation  of  various  agencies. 
T-L  takes  over  the  Kix  cereal 
account  as  of  September  1. 
Their  plans  call  for  a  network 
radio  program,  in  which  Kix 
will  become  a  part  sponsor  of 
NBC’s  Breakfast  Club,  backed 
up  with  supporting  ads  in  news¬ 
paper  supplements. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Art 
Tatham  and  Ken  Laird,  ably 
supported  by  40  well-trained 
co-workers  in  the  business. 

A  visit  to  their  offices  at  20 
N.  Wacker  Drive  in  Chicago  re¬ 
veals  less  of  the  brass  and  braid 
that  usually  accompanies  the 
average  successful  advertising 
agency.  Both  men  are  quiet- 
spoken  and  clear  thinkers.  They 
do  not  seek  to  over  impress  a 
visitor  with  their  importance. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  T-L 


team,  an  important  battery,  but 
not  the  whole  works. 

Art  Tatham  was  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  at  Bauer  &  Black, 
Chicago,  serving  at  that  time  as 
a  director  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  He  later 
became  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Young  and  Rubicam’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  then  transferring  to 
Y.  &  R.’s  New  York  office  as 
a  vicepresident. 

Ken  Laird  also  started  on  the 
client’s  side  of  the  fence  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
advertising  and  merchandising 
for  Dr.  West’s  toothbrushes.  He 
also  served  ANA  as  vicechair¬ 
man  before  joining  Y.  &  R.’s 
Chicago  staff  as  manager  of 
merchandising,  later  serving  as 
an  officer  of  the  Four-A’s.  He 
also  was  with  Dancer,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  &  Sample  as  manager  of 
the  drug  and  beverage  division 
of  that  agency  prior  to  teaming 
up  with  his  old  pal.  Art  Tatham. 

Both  Laird  and  Tatham  are 
past  presidents  of  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club  — 
just  a  couple  of  Chicago  boys 
who  are  helping  to  make  ad¬ 
vertising  pay  out  by  keeping 
everlastingly  at  it. 

■ 

Fellowship  Deadline 

Applications  for  Reid  Founda¬ 
tion  Fellowships — three  of  $5.- 
000  each  for  study  and  travel 
abroad — will  be  received  up  to 
Nov.  30.  it  is  announced  by  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  ( E&P.  March  27. 
page  12).  Awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  early  in  1949.  Mr.  For¬ 
rest  is  assistant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

$63  in  Beverly,  Mass. 

Beverly,  Mass. — Printers  and 
the  Beverly  Evening  Times  have 
signed  an  agreement  calling  for 
a  S63  scale  for  37V^  hours  days, 
and  $69.30  for  35  hours  nights. 
The  new  scale  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  14.67  cents  days,  and 
17.3  cents  nights,  per  hour. 

■ 

2,685  Donors 

A  total  of  2,685  employes  of 
the  New  York  News  subscribed 
nearly  $6,000  for  the  memorial 
plaque  to  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  (E&P,  July  3,  page  28). 
Due  to  a  typographical  error, 
the  figure  appeared  as  685. 


Daily  Mortality 
High  in  1947 

Chicago  —  A  three-year  com¬ 
parison  of  daily  newspaper  sus¬ 
pensions,  mergers  and  starting 
of  new  dailies  shows  that  daily 
newspaper  mortality  during 
1947  nearly  trebled  the  1945 
total,  according  to  a  study  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee. 

The  record  for  1945-47,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee,  shows 
the  following: 

1945  1946  1947 

O  u  t  r  i  g  h  t  sus¬ 
pension  .  3  11  25 

Merged  and  one 

dropped  .  5  5  3 

Daily  to  wkly  or 

semi-wkly  .  2  5  10 

Total  suspensions.  10  21  38 

Total  new  dailies  10  37  36 
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Long-Term  Basis 
Arranged  for 
'System'  Project 

The  Joint  ANA-AAAA  Com 
mittee  on  Improvement  of  Pub. 
lie  Understanding  of  Our  Eco¬ 
nomic  System,  of  which  Don 
Belding  is  chairman,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  arrange  for  estab^ 
lishment  and  implementation  of 
its  program  of  economic  educa¬ 
tion  cn  a  permanent  basi.s. 

Members  of  the  subcommitte* 
serving  with  Belding  are  W. 
Howard  Chase,  director  of  put 
lie  relations  of  General  Foods 
Corp.  and  Clarence  B.  Goshom, 
nresident  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc. 

They  will  undertake  final  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  aim  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  national  operating 
phases  of  the  program  to  one  of 
several  existing  organizations 
equipped  to  maintain  it  on  a 
continuing,  long-term  basis.  The 
group  has  several  offers. 

“The  Joint  Committee,”  Beld¬ 
ing  stated,  “has  never  had  any 
desire  to  perpetuate  itself  or  to 
establish  additional  organiza¬ 
tions.  Our  goal  has  been  simply 
to  do  the  research  and  creative 
work,  test  the  program  in  pilot 
plant  operations,  then  do  what 
we  can  to  see  that  a  national 
job  gets  done  in  building  public 
understanding  of  our  economic 
system.  For  this  reason  we  have 
so  far  financed  the  program  sole- 
l.v  through  the  ANA  and  AAAA 
Nearly  all  our  work  has  been 
done  by  Committee  members  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis,  di¬ 
rected  by  Ken  Wells,  our  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations.” 

Belding  made  it  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Joint  Committee 
is  going  to  carry  the  program 
forward.  "Once  the  implement¬ 
ing  organization  is  set,”  he  said, 
“the  Joint  Committee,  represent¬ 
ing  the  advertising  industry, 
will  continue  as  the  policy,  re¬ 
search  and  creative  group.  We 
will  also  continue  as  ‘client  on 
Program  II.  the  backdrop  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  which  has  been 
adopted  as  an  official  project  by 
the  Advertising  Council.”  ; 

The  program  laid  out  by  the  ^ 
Joint  Committee  consists  of 
three  parts: 

Program  I  is  a  continuing  | 
campaign  with  business  and  in-  - 
dustry,  seeking  increased  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  business 
firihs  to  improvement  of  their 
plant  and  community  relations, 
while  carrying  to  their  employes 
and  neighbors  the  basic  truths 
about  our  economic  system. 

Program  II  is  a  mass-media 
campaign  of  the  “product”  type, 
explaining  to  the  public  the 
basic  advantages  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system.  Most  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Joint  Committee’s  re¬ 
search  indicates,  are  too  far  out 
of  touch  with  the  workings  of 
our  s.ystem  in  their  daily  lives 
to  understand  how  it  operates 
and  why  it  should  be  preserved 
and  strengthened. 

Program  III  is  a  comprehen- 
s  i  V  e  continuing  educational 
campaign  intended  for  all  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication,  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  our  system  functions. 
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Guild  Hits  Political  Firing, 
Plans  35-Hour  Week  Demand 


Hal  Boyle  Made  Vicepresident; 
Meeting  in  Columbus  Next  Year 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO — Right  of  an 

employer  to  discharge  a  guild 
member  on  the  sole  ground  of 
his  political  views  is  contested 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  view  applies  even 
when  the  employe  is  an  admit¬ 
ted  Communist  Party  member. 

The  ANG  decision,  shaped  in 
a  series  of  iast-day  convention 
ballots,  came  in  a  virtually 
unanimous  voice  vote  accepting 
the  majority  resolution  on  the 
case  of  Thomas  G.  Buchanan, 
Jr.,  former  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  reporter. 

Chief  factor  in  the  resolution 
and  in  the  debate  on  the  case 
was  the  guild’s  constitutional 
provision — and  traditional  pol- 
icy—that  no  member  may  be 
penalized  by  reason  of  sex,  race, 
or  religious  or  politica.  convic¬ 
tions. 

Local  Is  Censured 

The  convention  censured  the 
Washington  local  for  its  refusal 
to  process  the  Buchanan  griev¬ 
ance,  rejected  a  minority  report 
and  disapproved  of  a  move  to 
abridge  the  issue  by  ruling  the 
Communist  Party  was  not  a  real 
political  party. 

The  convention  also  defeated 
a  minority  report  before  reach¬ 
ing  its  decision.  This  was  on 
a  teller  vote,  273  to  18  1-3  with 
32-3  abstaining. 

Effect  of  the  guild  conven¬ 
tion's  action  on  Buchanan's  bid 
to  regain  his  job  remained  in 
doubt.  It  was  stated  from  the 
floor  that  the  convention  cannot 
force  a  local  to  act.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  local  recently  upheld,  by 
a  vote  of  251  to  163,  its  execu¬ 
tive  boards  decision  against  in¬ 
terceding  on  behalf  of  Bu¬ 
chanan. 

Though  the  spotlight  was  on 
the  Buchanan  case  and  a  bitter 
finance  committee  report  battle 
*  proved  the  most  exhausting  floor 
i  battle  of  the  five  days  of  busi¬ 
ness  sessions,  the  ANG  conven¬ 
tion  found  time  to  act  quietly 
and  smoothly  on  its  collective 
bargaining  program. 

'Lifetime  Security' 

All  contracts  shall  provide  for 
i  35-hour,  5-day  week,  and  all 
contracts  shall  contain  provision 
lor  added  cash  compensation  for 
sight,  Sunday,  holiday  and 
overtime  work,  the  report 
adopted  by  the  convention 
stated. 

On  wages,  the  decision  was 
■hat  the  1946  Scranton  goals  be 
reaffirmed  “in  terms  of  1948  dol¬ 
es’’  All  locals  were  “directed 
Jo  include  these  goals  in  the 
-948-49  contract  demands.” 

The  "lifetime  security’  goal 
outlined  as  foremost  collective 
oargaining  objective  for  the  fu- 
hire  in  the  officers’  report  gained 
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added  significance  when  the  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  disclosed  a 
proposal  that  “contract  propos¬ 
als  shall  include  provisions  for 
pre  paid  health  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  paid  for  by  management.” 

On  the  retirement  project,  the 
report  accepted  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  simply  directed  officers  and 
staff  “to  continue  and  expand 
the  study  of  all  phases  of  pos¬ 
sible  retirement  plans  to  the  end 
that  retirement  systems  may  be 
evolved  which  can  be  made  a 
part  of  ANG’s  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  program.” 

Pension  moves  will  be  direct¬ 
ed  first  at  the  Hearst  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  chains. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Chain 
Council  report,  approved  by 
convention  vote,  authorized  for¬ 
ma^  request  on  the  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  Board  of  Trustees  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  institution  of  “a 
unified  pension  plan  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Scripps-Howard  em¬ 
ployes  covered  by  guild  con¬ 
tract.” 

The  Hearst  Chain  Council 
report  suggested  the  pension 
plan  ideas  include  provisions 
that  pensions  be  available  to 
employes  of  20  years'  service  or 
60  years  of  age.  retroactive  fea¬ 
tures  and  that  the  plan  be  sep¬ 
arate  and  apart  from  severance 
pay. 

The  Scripps  Howard  group’s 
action  observed  awareness  “the 
Scripps  Trust  provides  that  up  to 
30%  of  the  net  income  of 
Scripps  properties  may  be  used 
to  ’provide  and  maintain  annui¬ 
ties'  for  employes  who  have 
given  ‘faithful  service.’  ” 

Boyle  by  Acclamation 

Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press 
columnist,  was  elected  fifth  re¬ 
gion  vicepresident  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  customary  refer¬ 
endum  of  the  membership.  Nom¬ 
inated  by  the  New  York  guild 
with  its  block  of  76  votes,  Boyle 
was  elected  by  acclamation. 

Raymond  J.  Kuhn,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  Adolph  J.  Rahm,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  were  selected  for 
the  run-off  election  for  the  third 
region  vicepresidency.  William 
Hendrickson,  Twin  Cities,  was  a 
third  candidate. 

Columbus,  O.,  was  selected  as 
1949  convention  city. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  con¬ 
vention  included  advocacy  of 
wire  service  sale  to  the  U.  S. 
Government  as  a  patriotic  duty; 
a  demand  for  resignation  or  re¬ 
moval  of  the  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Organization  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  removal  of  headquar¬ 
ters  of  that  organization  from 
Prague  to  a  land  of  indepen¬ 
dence;  and  a  resolution  urging 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

C-osest  balloting  of  the  con¬ 
vention  came  after  debate  on  a 
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proposal  to  forbid  future  lEB 
assessments  except  after  a  ref¬ 
erendum  of  the  membership. 

The  convention  voted  162  5-6 
to  133 1-6  against  substituting 
this  plan,  contained  in  the  Con- 
situation  Committee’s  minority 
report,  for  the  majority  report. 
It  later  voted  by  a  heavier  ma¬ 
jority — 234  1-3  to  64  2-3 — against 
the  asessment  vote  proposal, 
termed  “the  Cleveland  plan.” 
The  assessment  measure  was 
presented  by  Dillard  Stokes  and 
Julius  H.  Klyman. 

Fight  Over  Finances 

A  finance  committee  report 
fight  which  carried  the  conven¬ 
tion  past  midnight  July  1  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  when  the  report  was 
again  presented.  Five  members 
refused  to  sign  the  final  draft, 
including  one  who  resigned — 
Kenneth  Crouse,  Twin  Cities. 

Harry  Martin,  president, 
charged  the  lEB  had  been  “tor¬ 
pedoed  ”  when  the  original 
finance  committee  report  was 
read  before  the  convention  with 
10  dissents  and  three  proffering 
a  minority  report.  Omissions  in¬ 
cluded  a  salary  increase  tor  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  Ralph  B.  No¬ 
vak  and  the  yearly  boost  for 
Vicepresident  Sam  Eubanks  was 
restricted  to  S460. 

The  report  was  redrawn  after 
the  convention  had  voted  in¬ 
structions  on  10  points.  As  final¬ 
ly  passed,  the  executive  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer’s  salaries  were  increased 
121 2'.'  from  $7,540  and  87,020, 
respectively:  purchase  of  820.000 
worth  of  bookkeeping  machinery 
was  authorized;  81,000  was  added 
to  the  budget  for  negotiation  of 
the  Hearst  National  Memo;  the 
15-cent  monthly  defense  fund 
was  continued;  8100  per  council 
was  authorized  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Councils  and  a  token 
appropriation  granted  for  a 
guild-sponsored  public  relations 
campaign  on  the  cause  of  labor. 

$271,765  Budget 

The  new  budget  totals  $271,- 
765,  Chairman  James  D.  Hart- 
shorne,  Cleveland,  reported.  He 
recommended  “all  possible 
steps  ”  for  return  to  the  defense 
fund  of  $20,000  borrowed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  for  operating 
expenses.  The  loan  resulted 
from  a  $27,242  deficit  in  esti¬ 
mated  income. 

Wording  of  the  final  budget 
enab.ed  continuation  of  the 
newsprint  cost  survey,  a  project 
the  lEB  has  deemed  of  great 
importance.  The  report  also 
stipulated  that  all  monies  from 
this  year’s  15-cents-monthly  per 
capita  collections  shall  go  into 
the  defense  fund.  An  earlier 
plan  cal.ed  for  all  over  $2,000 
monthly  to  go  into  improvement 
of  the  Guild  Reporter;  with  a 
magazine  format  among  objec¬ 
tives. 

The  original  finance  report 
was  assailed  as  “shocking”  and 
“an  insulting  action.”  Referring 
to  elimination  of  the  funds  for 
the  newsprint  inquiry,  Martin 


Tito  Declines 
U.  S.  Phone  Call 

Sax  Diego,  Calif. — The  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  was  all 
primed  June  29  to  ask  Marshal 
Tito  some  questions  about  his 
trouble  with  Russia. 

From  a  soundproof  studio  in 
KSDJ,  Sanford  Jarrell  of  the 
Journal  staff  put  in  a  long¬ 
distance  call  to  Tito  in  Bel¬ 
grade.  With  him  was  Chris  M. 
Franovich,  Arizona-born  San 
Diegan  of  Yugoslav  descent, 
who  speaks  the  language  flu¬ 
ently. 

An  hour  later  the  phone  rang 
and  Jarrell  was  informed  by 
the  overseas  operator: 

“Marshal  Tito  refused  to  ac 
cept  the  call.” 

"Did  you  get  him  person¬ 
ally?” 

"The  operator  there  (Bel¬ 
grade)  said  neither  Marshal 
Tito  nor  anyone  else  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  call.” 


observed: 

•’The  newsprint  trust  is  suck¬ 
ing  away  the  profits  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  taking 
money  from  your  pockets  and 
mine.” 

Martin  later  moved  to  ex¬ 
punge  from  the  record  portion 
of  the  finance  dispute.  The  con¬ 
vention  overruled  this,  declar¬ 
ing  it  a  vital  portion  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  deeming  that  free  ex¬ 
pression  should  prevail. 

All  general  sessions  were  open 
to  the  press.  An  executive  ses¬ 
sion  motion  presented  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Buchanan  case  went 
on  the  floor  was  defeated  on  a 
.'how  of  hands.  66  to  59,  after 
Vernon  O'Reilly,  San  Francisco, 
arid  others  expressed  themselves 
as  unafraid  of  public  knowledge 
of  the  pending  debate. 

William  Millis,  San  Francisco, 
said  the  minority  resolution 
gives  the  employer  the  power 
to  set  the  political  beliefs  of 
employes.  Tom  Brennan,  New 
York,  countered  that  local 
autonomy  invasion  was  the  is¬ 
sue,  and  urged  consistency  in 
opposing  communistic  measures. 

“Let  us  not  sabotage  democ¬ 
racy,”  was  the  plea  of  Zulu  Fer¬ 
guson,  Los  Angeles,  in  urging 
defeat  of  the  substitute  plan. 
Dillard  Stokes,  Washington,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  dramatic  speech 
which  went,  by  special  permis¬ 
sion,  over  the  five-minute  limit. 

“The  Evening  Star  also  has 
rights.”  Stokes  said.  “Buchanan 
would  have  us  discard  the 
rights  of  others.”  He  asked  if 
the  majority  “agreed  in  practi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  the  union  that  the 
communist  jJarty  is  just  like 
any  other  party?” 

Debate  Over  Ouster 

Ernest  Rapley,  San  Francisco, 
opposed  the  minority  report  as 
a  matter  of  principle  and  termed 
the  case  one  of  discharge  for 
political  belief.  A1  Toth,  San 
Francisco,  said  he  believed  in 
fighting  the  American  way  and 
declare  the  minority  resolu¬ 
tion  violated  civil  rights. 

“The  question  is  whether  you 
want  to  sign  a  death  warrant 
for  the  discharge  of  scores  of 
people  for  political  purposes.” 
declared  Paul  Weber,  Detroit, 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin  Picnic 


Sets  Style  for 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Mix  in  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Orleans 
Mardi  Gras,  the  Rose  Bowl  car¬ 
nival  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia's  Mummers  parade; 
stir  in  snatches  from  water  car¬ 
nivals  in  Mexico,  Venice  and 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon¬ 
treal;  as  the  final  ingredient, 
add  a  glittering  pyrotechnic 
display. 

Now  you  get  some  idea  of  a 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

For  the  fourth  successive 
year  the  Bulletin  hosted  a 
great  community  gathering  in 
Fairmount  Park  last  Monday. 

As  Robert  McLean,  president 
of  the  Bulletin  Co.  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Press,  said: 
It  had  seemed  eminently  appro¬ 
priate  to  him  and  his  associates 
that  Philadelphia  should  lead  all 
the  U.  S.  in  celebration  of  the 
nation’s  birthday,  because  Phila- 


*4th*  Parties 


out  for  them  for  years  to  come. 
It  takes  them  six  months  to 
make  ready  for  the  big  event. 

Police  officials  said  850,000 
persons  joined  in  the  1948  fes¬ 
tivities.  They  came  early,  car¬ 
rying  huge  hampers  of  food  and 
refreshments,  and  stayed  late — 
until  the  final  burst  of  skyrock¬ 
ets.  The  day  started  with  a 
two-mile-long  parade  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  central  city  area 
and  wound  its  way  out  into  the 
park.  It  was  featured  by  a  mile 
of  glittering  new  automobiles, 
called  the  Cavalcade  of  Cars, 
with  200  '49  models  provided  by 
the  Philadelphia  Automobile 
Trade  Association. 

There  were  contests  featur¬ 
ing  mothers  hanging  the  most 
clothesline  in  the  shortest  time, 
fathers  in  diaper-changing  con¬ 
tests,  crockery-breaking  and 
freckle-counting  by  a  new  me¬ 
chanical  gadget. 


THE  3  NEWSPAPER  MILLETTS 

Gathered  in  Memphis  for  recent  wedding  of  Genevo  Millett  to  Dt. 
Edward  Little,  educator-physicist,  were,  left  to  right:  Ralph  Millttt 
Jr.,  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  copy  desk;  Ralph  Linwood 
Millett,  associate  editor  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and  Ruth  Milliit 
Lowry,  NEA  columnist. 

Harold  Hinton  Crandall  Quits 
To  Aid  Forrestal  As  B.U.P.  Chief 


delphia  was  the  birthplace  of 
American  liberties. 

The  Bulletin's  first  Fourth  of 
July  party  in  1945  came  mid¬ 
way  between  VE  Day  and  VJ 
Day.  Impending  end  of  the 
war-  seemed  to  warrant  some 
kind  of  special  celebration. 
And  it  was  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  that  “Major”  McLean 
and  his  associates  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  sponsoring  a  gigantic 
“Fourth”  celebration  in  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  Americans 
could  join. 

From  the  beginning  the  idea 
was  to  revive  the  old-fashioned 
American  way  of  celebrating 
the  Fourth:  a  huge  “family  pic¬ 
nic"  with  modern  versions  of 
the  oldtime  horseshoe  pitching 
contests,  pea  nut  scrambles, 
three  legged  races,  basket 
luncheons,  lemonade,  ice  cream 
and  fireworks. 

There  was  more  than  a  little 
curiosity  at  first  whether  Phila¬ 
delphians  would  respond.  But 
time  proved  Philadelphians  - 
the  vast  army  of  stay  at-homes 
— were  ready  for  the  Bulletin’s 
plan.  The  idea  caught  the  fan¬ 
cy  of  lower-income  bracket  fam¬ 
ilies  and  induced  a  great  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  so-called  “com¬ 
mon  peepul,”  most  of  whom 
travel  by  trolley  car,  bicycle  or 
plain  “shank’s  mare.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Plain  People — they  and 
their  many  children — swarmed 
in  droves  right  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  put  their  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  Bulletin  plan. 

City  Fathers,  who  control  the 
park  commission,  agreed  with 
Bulletin  sponsors  that  spacious 
Fairmount  Park  should  be 
given  over  in  entirety  to  the 
people  to  do  virtually  as  they 
pleased  for  such  an  occasion  as 
the  country’s  birthday. 

So  from  1945  through  1948, 
this  homespun  celebration  has 
grown  in  favor  and  fervor.  The 
affair  seems  now  to  have  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  permanent 
institution,  and  George  T.  Ea¬ 
ger.  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
and  his  promotion  staff  handling 
the  affair,  have  their  work  cut 


Some  oldtime  favorites,  such 
as  watermelon  and  pie-eating 
contests,  square  dancing,  ar¬ 
chery  contests  and  the  like  con¬ 
tinued  in  high  favor.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  featured  some  of  its  own 
promotion  stunts,  including  the 
coronation  of  Miss  Betty  Hen- 
dershott  as  Miss  WCAU-TV, 
named  in  honor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  new  television  station. 

Attitude  of  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  toward  the  idea  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  presence  of  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  dignitaries. 

In  the  evening.  Admiral 
Louis  E.  Denfeld  conferred  the 
Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award  for  civilian  service  in 
recruiting  on  Harold  E.  Bright- 
man,  president  of  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia.. 

Praising  Philadelphia’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort.  Ad¬ 
miral  Denfeld  insisted  there 
was  great  need  today  for  a  re¬ 
birth  of  the  spirit  of  1776. 

175,000  Attend  Sho'w 
Given  by  Buffalo  News 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— More  than 

175,000  persons  jammed  Dela¬ 
ware  Park  meadow  here  July  3 
for  the  eighth  annual  Buffalo 
Ei^ening  News  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  Featured  attraction 
was  Bob  Hope.  A  parade,  sing¬ 
ing  contest,  band  concert  and 
fireworks  completed  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  was  Buffalo’s  biggest  In¬ 
dependence  Day  celebration.  In 
previous  years  the  News  has 
staged  similar  shows  which 
drew  40,000  persons.  All  of  the 
previous  shows  benefited  the 
News’  Smokes  for  Soldiers 
Fund.  This  year’s  show  was 
free  to  the  public  in  return  for 
the  support  given  previous 
News  projects. 

The  News,  through  Mr.  Hope, 
gave  Buffalo’s  Children  Hospital 
a  check  for  $6,000  for  its  en¬ 
dowment  fund.  The  money 
came  from  the  News  charity 
fund. 

The  entire  program  was  tele¬ 
vised  by  the  News  station. 


Washington — Harold  B.  Hin¬ 
ton,  veteran  correspondent  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (James  E.  For¬ 
restal)  Office  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Hinton,  who  has  been  given 
a  leave  of  absence  by  the  Times 
to  accept  the  newly-created  post, 
will  be  responsible  for  “the  de¬ 
velopment  of  over  all  public  in¬ 
formation  policy  for  the  National 
Military  Establishment,  and  for 
coordination  of  its  public  in¬ 
formation  activities.” 

An  announcement  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  said  Hin¬ 
ton’s  appointment  will  not  alter 
the  existing  separate  public  in¬ 
formation  organizations  of  the 
Army,  Nav>’  and  Air  Force.  It 
said,  however,  that  a  central 
press  room  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  will  be  set  up  to  serve 
the  th’-ee  military  departments 
as  well  as  the  Office  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense. 

The  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  will  detail  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  their  public  relations 
staff  to  duty  at  the  new  press 
room  which  will  be  opened 
Aug.  1.  and  the  present  press 
rooms  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
will  be  closed. 

Hinton,  a  veteran  of  both 
World  Wars,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Times  since  1932.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  in  France  as 
a  pursuit  pilot  with  the  213th 
Squadron  of  the  First  Army. 
Returning  to  the  United  States 
in  1919,  he  entered  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  received  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  degree  in  1920. 

After  working  briefly  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  Washington  Times 
and  the  old  New  York  World, 
he  went  to  Nashville.  Tennessee, 
becoming  city  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  In  1921, 
he  joined  the  New  York  Times 
in  New  York,  later  going  to 
Paris  and  London. 

During  World  War  II.  Hinton 
served  as  a  colonel  in  the  AAF. 

EDITOR  <S  1 


Mo.ntreal  —  Charles  F.  Crai 
dall,  founder  and  first  president 
in  1923  of  British  United  Press, 
has  resigned  as  president  and  is 
being  succeeded  by  Hugh  Bail- 
lie.  president  of  United  Press. 

B.U.P.  works  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  United  Press, 
and  they  have  an  arrangement 
for  interchange  of  news 
throughout  the  world. 

Crandall  retains  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dominion  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  he  also  founded 

He  resigned  from  the  Afon- 
treal  Star  in  1921  to  found 
B.U.P.,  previously  had  been  a 
director  of  Canadian  Press,  or¬ 
ganized  the  Imperial  Press  Con¬ 
ference  in  Canada  in  1920,  and 
had  been  a  reporter  on  the  Saint 
John  (N.  B. )  Sun  in  1900,  fi¬ 
nally  its  general  manager.  In 
1909  he  went  to  the  Halifax  (N. 
S.t  Echo  and  in  1910  to  the 
Montreal  Herald,  joining  the 
Star  as  managing  editor  in  1912. 
*  «  « 

Frank  Fisher,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  B.U.P.,  was  schooled  to 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  this 
week  en  route  from  London  to 
Sydney,  where  he  will  super¬ 
vise  inauguration  of  the  new 
U.P.  direct-wire  service  to  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph, 
m 

Capper's  Medal  Bill 
Is  Believed  Dead 

Washington  —  Among  the 
bills  not  likely  to  be  revived 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
is  the  measure  which  would 
have  provided  citations  and 
medals  for  17  newsmen  and  ra¬ 
dio  correspondents  who  ob¬ 
served  the  SHAEF  release  hour 
on  tne  Nazi  surrender. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  author  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  has  decided  to  retire.  The 
armed  service  committee  took 
no  action  on  it  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  submitted  no 
statement  of  approval — a  for¬ 
mality  usually  required  before 
a  bill  affecting  that  branch  of 
the  government  is  calendared. 

UBLISHER  for  July  10,  1948 
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FIE J  —  Publishers,  Editors 
Form  International  Body 


Van  de  Kieft  of  The  Netherlands 
Elected  os  First  President 

By  George  Langelaan 
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PARIS — The  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors  duly  record¬ 
ed  in  the  statutes  as  Federation 
Internationale  des  Editeurs  de 
journaux  et  Publications  — 
F.I.E.J.  ( Federation  Interna¬ 
tionale  de  la  Presse) — came  into 
existence  at  the  “constitutive 
congress”  here  June  23-25,  at 
the  headquarters  of  UNESCO. 

Representatives  came  from  12 
countries:  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Luxem¬ 
burg.  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Swrfen,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  and  United  States  of 
America. 

Support  from  Canham 

At  the  first  sitting,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Albert  Bayet, 
President  de  la  Federation  Na- 
tionale  de  la  Presse  Francaise, 
a  message  was  read  from  Erwin 
Canham,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  expressing  his  regret  at 
his  inability  to  be  present,  re¬ 
tained  in  America  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention, 
but  informing  the  organizers 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  ap¬ 
point  Volney  Hurd,  chief  of  the 
Paris  bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  Geoffrey 
Parsons.  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  to  represent 
ASNE  at  the  meeting. 

“While  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  American  society  to  join 
your  federation  officially  in  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  our  of¬ 
ficers,  we  hope  and  believe  this 
step  will  be  possible  at  an  early 
date,”  wrote  Canham,  who  also 
added,  “Our  society  realizes  the 
great  importance  of  your  fed¬ 
eration,  and  we  wish  to  make 
a  genuine  contribution  to  its 
success.  We  know  it  has  a  large 
role  to  play  in  the  world.  We 
look  forward  to  great  construc¬ 
tive  achievements  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration.” 

M.  Bayet  also  referred  in  his 
opening  remarks  to  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  and  expressed  grati¬ 
tude  toward  “that  excellent 
journal”  for  the  attention  it  had 
given  to  the  federation  in  its 
formation  stages. 

There  was  a  distinct  need  for 
>n  international  association  of 
aewspaper  publishers,  said  M. 
Bayet.  Every  press,  he  said,  has 
oeyond  its  national  mission  an 
■uternational  mission.  Freedom 
of  the  press  was  an  international 
question.  The  supply  of  news¬ 
print  paper  was  also  an  inter¬ 
national  question,  with  some 
countries  enjoying  an  abund- 
cu<*  of  paper,  producing  news- 
Pupers  of  many  pages,  able  fully 
w  inform  the  public,  while 
other  countries  suffered  from  a 
penury  of  paper,  and  it  was 


a  duty  to  seek  means  for  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  this  inequality. 

But  newspapers,  he  continued, 
were  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises,  and  like  other  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  they  had  to 
buy  and  sell.  Their  economic 
independence  ought  to  secure 
their  complete  independence  in 
what  they  were  allowed  to 
think  and  print.  There  were 
also  questions  of  transportation, 
equal  facilities  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  the  training  of 
journalists,  including  exchange 
of  journalists,  which  were  the 
province  of  an  international  or¬ 
ganization. 

E.I.E.I.  lor  All 

Some  difficulty  was  found  in 
deciding  upon  the  title  of  the 
new  organization,  for  while  it 
was  easy  to  agree  on  the  French 
title,  it  was  hard  to  find  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  English  equivalent, 
and  finally  two  titles  were 
chosen  in  English,  one  for  the 
United  States  and  the  other  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  That 
chosen  for  the  former  is  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  and  Editors, 
and  that  for  the  latter.  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Proprietors  and  Editors.  French 
and  English  equally  were  agreed 
upon  as  the  languages  for  the 
statutes  and  all  authoritative 
communications,  and  it  was 
ruled  that  the  initials  FIEJ 
should  appear  beside  the  title 
into  whatever  language  it  might 
be  translated  by  the  different 
delegations. 

Claude  Bellanger,  who  had 
been  acting  as  general  secre¬ 
tary,  recalled  the  first  meeting 
in  Amsterdam,  in  January,  and 
subsequent  meetings  in  Paris, 
in  March,  and  Brussels,  in  May, 
which  led  to  the  decision  to  send 
out  invitations  to  all  UNESCO 
nations  to  attend  the  congress 
in  Paris, 

M.  Bellanger  took  occasion, 
in  response  to  a  question  of  Dr. 
Karl  Sartorius,  President  de 
TAssociation  Suisse  des  Editeurs 
de  Journaux.  to  point  out  the 
complete  independence  of  the 
proposed  federation  from  UNO 
or  UNESCO  or  any  govern¬ 
mental  body. 

At  the  second  day’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  new  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  elected: 

J.  Van  de  Kieft  (President  of 
the  Nederlandsche  Dagbladers 
1945),  President.  Holland. 

Vice-Presidents — 

Albert  Bayet  (President  de  la 
Fdd6ration  Nationale  de  la 
Presse  Francaise),  France. 

Erwin  Canham  (Presideni 
ASNE),  United  States. 

W.  T.  Curtis-Willson  (Vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Society),  United  Kingdom. 


Dr.  Karl  Sartorius  (President 
de  TAssociation  Suisse  des 
Editeurs  de  Journau),  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Secretary  —  Claude  Bellanger 
(President  du  Syndicat  de 
la  Presse  Parisennie. 
France. 

Treasurer — J.  Burton  ( Presi¬ 
dent  de  la  Federation  Beige 
des  Journaux  de  Province), 
Belgium. 

The  statutes  subsequently 
voted  stipulated  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  should  meet  at 
least  once  every  six  months, 
and  that  there  should  be  an  an¬ 
nual  general  assembly.  At  the 
assembly  each  country  was  to 
have  one  vote,  although  its  dele¬ 
gates  could  number  up  to  six. 
Members  of  the  executive  com- 
mitte  were  elected  for  one  year. 

Objects  Enumeroted 

The  basic  principles  on  which 
FIEJ  is  founded  were  declared 
in  the  statutes  to  be  “precisely 
those  of  the  constitution  char¬ 
ter  of  UNESCO  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  undertake  to  uphold  the 
universal  respect  for  justice, 
the  law,  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  free  circulation  of  ideas  by 
written  word  and  pictorially.” 
The  objects  are  also  set  forth 
as: 

1.  The  consideration  and  ef¬ 
fective  preparation  of  all  means 
likely  to  guarantee  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  international  sphere 
a  condition  of  existence  to 
which  the  importance  of  their 
part  in  contemporary  life  gives 
them  a  right. 

“2.  Consideration  of  condi¬ 
tions  likely  to  favour  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  activities  of 
the  press  in  every  country. 

“3.  The  correlation,  publica¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  statis¬ 
tical  and  other  documents  of  a 
nature  to  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  newspapers  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  information  to  members  of 
the  profession. 

“4.  Participation  in  any  inter¬ 
national  activity  of  interest  to 
the  profession. 

“And  in  general  terms  the 
safeguarding  of  the  ethical  and 
economic  interests  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  international 
sphere.” 

The  amount  of  subscription 
was  then  gone  into.  Based  on  a 
report  presented  by  M.  Bellan¬ 
ger,  it  was  decided  that  each 
member  country  should  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  first  year  the 
equivalent  of  £50,  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  a  further  call 
could  be  made  if  necessary  for 
a  supplement  that  should  not 
exceed  the  original  amount. 

Newsprint  Resolution 

The  question  of  the  supply  of 
newsprint  paper  was  the  only 
practical  question  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  take  up  at  this 
first  meeting,  and  on  this  the 
following  resolution  was  passed, 
proposed  by  the  British  delega¬ 
tion: 

“That  this  Federation  and  its 
constituent  members  urge  the 


Alfred  T.  Falk 
Retires  from  AFA 

Alfred  T.  Falk,  for  18  years 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
has  announced  his  retirement. 

Falk  will  drop  his  duties  with 
AFA  on  Aug.  16  in  celebration 
of  his  56th  birthday,  and  with 
his  wife  will  start  on  a  leisurely 
trip  to  the  West  coast,  returning 
to  New  York  in  the  Fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falk  plan  some 
time  next  year  to  establish  a 
permanent  residence  in  Daven¬ 
port.  la.,  Mr.  Falk’s  former 
home. 

immediate  provision  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  newsprint  paper 
to  all  countries  as  an  essential 
instrument  of  democracy.  _  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Federation, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  in¬ 
form  public  opinion  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  essential  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  national  and  inter- 
of  this  Federation,  the  imme¬ 
diate  necessity  is  to  increase  the 
national  affairs.  In  the  opinion 
supplies  so  that  newspapers 
may  have  at  least  six  pages, 
12  pages  for  weeklies,  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  should  be  progres¬ 
sively  increased  as  the  economic 
position  permits.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  delegations  to  urge  this 
on  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments.” 

In  addition  the  resolution 
“called  the  attention  of  inter¬ 
national  public  opinion  to  the 
gravity  of  passively  accepting  a 
situation  which,  if  it  were  to 
continue,  would  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  condemn  a  part  of  the 
public  to  cease  buying  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  public  as  a  whole 
from  being  completely  in¬ 
formed.” 

It  also  urged  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  paper  which  may 
be  decided  upon  within  the 
framework  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  should  be  established  at  a 
rate  which  makes  it  accessible 
to  all  users,  “to  allow  for  the 
truly  democratic  diffusion  of  the 
press.” 

It  also  insisted  that  “means 
should  be  found  to  facilitate, 
for  countries  whose  paper  in¬ 
dustry  does  not  coincide  with 
the  normal  coefficient  of  pro¬ 
duction.  the  increase  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  supply  of  technical 
equipment  and  raw  rnaterials 
( coal,  wood,  and  pulp )  •” 

The  congress  decided  that  a 
delegate  should  be  chosen  to 
represent  the  Federation  at  the 
meeting  at  Geneva  in  July  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  of  UNO,  which  has  on  its 
agenda  the  question  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  supply  and  distribution 
of  newsprint  paper. 

Next  Meeting  in  Amsterdam 

Next  year’s  assembly  is  to 
take  place  at  Amsterdam.  ’The 
Italian  delegates  had  come  with 
an  invitation  to  meet  next  year 
in  Rome,  but  Amsterdam  was 
decided  upon  on  account  of  its 
being  the  home  town  of  the 
president.  Other  subjects,  such 
as  the  question  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  facilities  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  had  to  be  held  over 
through  lack  of  time. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Sulzberger  Says 
4-Page  Papers 
Harm  Freedom 


i  Schenectady  Gaiette 

J  hitli*f>llrrnihiilxrrfl  Sumlnii  M 


i  53YUJIS 
IT)*  LEADER 


The  shortage  of  newsprint 
that  has  compressed  British 
dailies  to  four  pages  is  prevent¬ 
ing  a  free  people  from  being  as 
“informed  as  they  should  be," 
according  to  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Sulzberger  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  six  weeks'  stay 
in  Europe,  where  he  visited 
Times’  facilities  and  personnel. 

"Those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  freedom  of  the  individual 
know  he  can  act  only  if  he  is 
informed,”  said  Sulzberger,  “and 
it  is  my  belief  that  no  free 
people  can  be  informed  as  they 
should  be  in  a  four-page  news¬ 
paper." 

Sulzberger  added,  however, 
that  his  statement  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  belief  “that  the 
small  amount  of  newsprint  that 
is  available  is  used  as  intelli¬ 
gently  as  it  might  be.  Far  from 
it.  The  circulation  battle  goes 
on  in  every  country  where  free¬ 
dom  of  enterprise  exists  and, 
too  often,  that  results  in  a 
lowering  of  standards  in  order 
to  appeal  to  the  masses.” 

The  statements  of  British  pub¬ 
lishers  that  newsprint  Ls  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  order  to  tell  "democracy's 
story"  (E  &  P.  May  22,  p.  12) 
was  supported  by  Sulzberger. 

“I  confess,  however,”  he  said, 

"that  I  am  astonished  at  the 
subsidies  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  dissemination  of 
American  periodicals  abroad. 

Important  as  it  is  that  the 
American  way  of  life  should  be 
understood  across  the  Atlantic, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  rpore 
important  that  these  countries 
should  be  able  to  develop  their 
own  press  to  a  higher  degree.” 

Sulzberger  said  the  New  York 
Times  Overseas  Weekly  is  still 
published  in  Tokyo  and  Frank¬ 
furt.  It  began  as  a  war  service. 

The  publisher  said  the  Times 
had  poured  thousands  of  dollars 
into  this  service,  because 
"American  troops  should  know 
what  was  going  on.  The  Times, 
however,  has  never  sought  and 
will  not  seek  to  recoup  those 
losses  or  to  extend  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  its  publication  with 
government  assistance.” 

Sulzberger  said  the  name  of 
the  New  York  Times  was,  “un¬ 
fortunately  and  incorrectly,  in-  -  „  -  .  -»irin 

eluded  as  one  of  those  seeking  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony  spon  „  ,  it 

government  aid  for  the  purpose  sored  by  the  Treasury  Depart  Bv  Popular  Demand 
of  circulating  ’  the  overseas  ment  and  the  Bulletin  to  honor 

weeklv  boys  on  Oct,  1,  the  eve  of  movies, 

National  Newspaperboy  Day.  ^  revival  running  in  A1  Ca 


FIVE-ALARM  FIRE  STORY,  STEP  BY  STEP,  IN  EXHIBIT 

A  pictorial  record  of  the  coverage  of  a  big  fire  was  presented  by  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazettr 
in  this  huge  panel  at  an  exhibit  marking  the  city's  150th  anniversary  recently. 


Phila.  Bulletin  Pounditout^s  Book  Records 
Carriers  Cited  Owners  Are  Big  Newsprint 
For  Thrift  Job  Etaion  Shrdlu  Event  of  1928 

Washington  —  Philadelphia  Pounditout  (by  Impound  out  The  20th  anniversary  of 

Evening  Bulletin  carrier  boys  of  Floradora  Girl)  is  the  bay  major  event  in  the  newspi 

were  cited  by  the  Treasury  De-  two-year-old  that  .  .  .  you  should  industry  is  noted  in  “Four  I 
partment  this  week  for  making  pardon  the  expression  .  .  .  races  and  a  Machine.”  a  bool 
“the  largest  Treasury  savines  the  colors  of  Rolling  Press  commemorating  the  75th  ai 
stamp  record  of  its  kind  ”  Farm.  versary  of  Kimberly-Clark  C( 

through  their  Thrift  Club.  Rolling  Press  Farm  is  the  Twenty  years  ago — on  J 

Vernon  L.  Clark,  national  di-  New  York  World  -  Telegram  13 — the  New  York  Times  i 
rector  of  the  U.  S.  Savings  .sports  staff  yet.  Alfred  Vander-  published  completely  on  pa 
Bonds  Division,  cited  the  boys  bilt  gave  them  the  colt  when  it  made  by  Spruce  Falls  Poi 
for  buying  more  than  500.000  first  was  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  dropped.  &  Paper  Co.  at  Kapuskasi 
savings  stamps  since  December,  and  it  was  named  by  a  contest  Canada. 

1946.  for  their  personal  saving,  in  which  26.996  readers  wrote  Times  and  Kimbe 

The  more  than  5.000  Bulletin  in  j  *  ,  •  i,  Clark  had  invested  $16,000,00 

b^vs  have  now  purchased  $126.-  To  keep  Pound^out  in  hay,  j^e  huge  new  mill  venture, 

5M  worth  of  the  stamps  under  2o  W  y  sports  staffp,  improv  newspaper  taking  49'c  of  Spr 
^e  thrift  plan  sponsored  by  ers  of  the  breed  all.  have  ponied  ^3,1/  and  Kimberly-Cl 
Howard  W.  Stodghill.  business  up  some  $3,000.  RnilHint,  nf  thp  mill  t 

manager  of  the  Bulletin.  But  June  8  at  Belmont  and  rnnre  than  twn  vpar<! 

Clark  praised  Stodghill's  work  June  28  at  Aqueduct,  their  en-  ^ 

v-idi  K  prdisea  aiousniu  b  worK  mneipH  in  lOth  in  an  18  Not  until  construction  ' 

in  guiding  the  Evening  Bulletin  try  mosied  in  luth  in  an  18-  .  comoleted  and  the  i 

Thrift  Club  and  as  chairman  of  horse  race  and  fourth  in  a  10-  nearly  compieiea  ana  ine  i 
inrm  t..-iuo.  ana  as  cnairman  oi  .  .  .  ,p.  .  Tnl  imn  partially  equipped  did  the  o 

the  newspaperboys  committee  porse  neat  ibis  week  column-  ^ 

of  the  American  Newspaper  jst  Joe  Williams,  in  tiny-point  United  States”  the 

Publishers'  Association  a  simi-  type,  reported  its  third  try.  tne  unitea  siaies,  me 

ruoiisners  Ass^iauon,  a  .simi  -n  j  mppklv  at  thP  hnttnm  niversary  report  relates.  S 
lar  group  of  the  International  luckea  meekly  at  tne  Dottom  facto  financing  has  b 

Circulation  Managers  Associa-  of  his  column  was —  _ P....,  _ _ 


Phoenix  Sale  Ofi 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Mr*.  Anna 
Roosevelt  Boettiger  was  still  in 
charge  oi  the  Arizona  Times 
this  week,  minority  stockhold¬ 
ers  having  refused  to  approve 
its  sale  to  Columbus  Giragi 
and  unannounced  associates. 
(E  &  P,  July  3.  page  8.)  Giragi. 
former  owner  of  four  Arizona 
newspapers,  withdrew  from  the 
transaction. 


L  A.  Examiner 
Signs  Pact  with 
Video  Station 

Hollywood,  Calif — A  recipro¬ 
cal  agreement  linking  the  Don 
Lee  television  station  KTSL  and 
radio  station  KHJ  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  a  long 
term  pact  of  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  was  signed  here  this  week 
by  Lewis  Allen  Weiss,  Don  Lee 
executive  vicepresident,  and 
Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Examiner. 

The  document  entails  the 
making  available  by  each  party 
to  the  other  of  its  exploitation 
values,  source  materials,  and 
professional  and  technical  staffs. 

This  includes  televising  daily 
at  least  four  station-break  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  Examiner  masthead, 
the  televising,  by  live  or  film 
whenever  practicable,  of  Ex¬ 
aminer-sponsored  events,  such 
as  the  Olympic  Game  Swim 
try-outs,  the  Hearst  Gold  Tro¬ 
phy  Regatta,  the  Junior  Gold 
Championship,  its  professional 
football  games.  Diamond  Box¬ 
ing  Matches,  ‘‘Youth  Forum” 
ard  ‘‘I  Am  An  American  Day.” 

The  video  station  also  agrees 
to  make  available  any  of  its 
owned  film  to  the  Examiner; 
KHJ,  on  its  newscasts,  will 
credit  the  Examiner  as  one  of 
its  sources  of  news.  City  Witor 
Jimmy  Richardson  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Les  Mawhinney, 
radio  news  bureau  chief,  will 
exchange  stories  and  news  tips. 

The  agreement  also  permits 
the  station  to  televise  certain 
local  and  INP  photos,  after 
clearances  are  obtained. 

Also,  the  Examiner  plant  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  is  made 
available  for  “location”  tele¬ 
vision  sequences.  In  addition, 
there  are  provisions  for  the 
trading  of  time  on  KHJ  for 
space  in  the  Examiner. 

Television  station  KTSL  went 
on  the  air  Dec.  23,  1931. 


Joseph,  Garst  Advance 
In  N.  Y.  Times  Changes 

David  H.  Joseph,  for  21  years 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  named  assist- 
a  n  t  managing 
editor. 

To  the  city 
editor’s  post 
goes  Robert  E. 
Garst,  who  has 
been  23  years 
with  the  Times. 
Garst  was  for 
many  years 
night  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  more 
recently  assist¬ 
ant  night  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

O  f  Joseph’s 
service  on  the  city  desk,  Ar¬ 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher 
of  the  ’Times,  said,  “The  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Times  was  always 
^e  in  his  just  hands.  .  .  . 
uiere  was  never  a  moment  of 
insecurity  with  David  Joseph 
at  the  city  desk.” 

Joseph  has  been  with  the 
Tunes  since  1908. 

Garst  went  to  the  Times  from 
the  Columbia  school  of  journal- 
isffl,  where  he  was  an  instructor. 


Joseph 


TRAVELERS 

Mrs.  Basil  Brewer,  right,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  and 
their  daughter,  Alice  Brewer, 
sailed  July  1  to  tour  England  and 
the  Continent. 

Editor  Appeals 
For  More  Humor 

Ruidoso,  N.  M. — If  it  makes 
the  reader  say,  “Well,  for  Heav¬ 
en's  sake!”  then  it’s  news,  said 
Editor  Wesley  Izzard  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe  at 
the  summer  convention  of  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association 
here. 

Izzard  mourned  the  passing  of 
humor  in  newspapers,  asserting 
we  are  suffering  from  the  lack 
of  people  like  Mark  "Twain  and 
Will  Rogers  and  that  newspapers 
are  satisfied  with  too  little  hu¬ 
mor  from  their  own  writers. 

Izzard  said  that  “just  plain 
corn”  can  be  valuable  in  a  paper, 
adding  that  it  is  sometimes  bet¬ 
ter  to  kid  a  little  bit  than  to 
feel  we  have  to  be  too  profound 
on  all  subjects.” 

The  association  also  heard  an 
address  from  Douglas  Meador, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Matador  (Tex.)  Tribune  and 
president  of  the  Panhandle 
Press  Association. 

■ 

Shared  in  'Fourth' 

H-^rrisburg,  Pa. — The  Patriot- 
News  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Patriot  and  Evening  News,  co¬ 
sponsored  Harrisburg’s  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
providing  prizes  for  a  baby  pa¬ 
rade  and  sharing  the  cost  of 
fireworks. 


Jury  Attributes 
Valuation  Rise 
To  'Paid'  Status 

Los  Angeles — A  jury  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court  here  on  July  1  up¬ 
held  the  contention  of  J.  R. 
Gabbert,  a  newspaper  appraiser, 
that  a  change  from  free  distri¬ 
bution  status  to  paid  circulation, 
betwee.i  August,  1944,  and 
April.  1948,  was  the  principal 
factor  in  securing  an  increase  in 
value  from  $45,000  to  $145,000. 

Oliver  Jaynes,  owner  of  a 
half  interest  in  the  Highland 
Park  News-Herald  in  1944,  pur¬ 
chased  the  other  half  interest  in 
this  free-distribution  newspaper 
at  a  total  valuation  of  $45,000. 
In  April,  1947,  he  sold  the  news¬ 
paper  for  $145,000,  an  increase 
of  $100,000. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the 
former  partners  that  Jaynes 
should  have  purchased  their  in¬ 
terest  in  1944  on  a  basis  of  a 
valuation  up  to  $110,000.  The 
tangible  assets  of  the  paper  had 
not  changed  perceptibly  be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  the  date  of 
final  sale  and  suit  was  brought 
to  recover  on  the  claim  of  the 
higher  valuation  of  “good 
will.” 

Gabbert,  only  witness  in  de¬ 
fense  of  Jaynes,  contended  none 
of  the  formulas  that  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  “good  will”  of  a  paid  circu¬ 
lation  newspaper  apply  to  a  free 
distribution  newspaper  and  the 
increased  value  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  therefore  justified, 
when  there  was  also  taken  into 
consideration  its  increased  net 
earnings  over  the  period  in 
question. 

The  jury  refused  the  former 
owners  of  a  half  interest  any 
additional  compensation. 

■ 

Chinese  Press  Resumes 

San  Francisco — Described  as 
America's  only  English  -  lan¬ 
guage  Chinese  newspaper,  the 
Chinese  Press  resum^  publica¬ 
tion  July  2,  after  a  four-year 
lapse.  Charles  Leong,  who  had 
published  the  paper  for  four 
years  when  he  joined  the  U.  S. 
A.  A.  F.  Flying  Tiger  Division 
in  China,  again  is  publisher. 
Managing  editor  is  William  Hoy, 
who  served  with  Leong  in 
China. 


CORNER  ON  RADIO  IN  MOBILE 

Stations  WABB  and  WABB-FM,  owned  by  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
Register,  went  on  the  air  recently  from  the  ultra-modern  Mobile 
Radio  Center  which  occupies  a  corner  oi  the  newspaper  building. 
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Unwritten  Law 

Ottawa  —  A  parliamentary 
Committee  has  recommended 
that  no  immediate  action  be 
taken  to  enact  a  Bill  of 
Rights. 

As  a  result,  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Canada  is  destined 
to  continue  to  be  an  unwritten 
law,  protected  only  by  spe¬ 
cialized  references  in  the 
Criminal  Code, 

Canadian  newspapers  have 
been  agitating  for  a  written 
code.  (E  &  P.  June  26,  page 
57,) _ 

Bryan  Collier 
Quits  As  Editor 

Columbus,  Ga. — Bryan  Col¬ 
lier  has  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  Columbus  Ledger  and 
Sunday  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  late 
summer  or  early 
fall.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not 
yet  been  chosen. 

In  a  letter  of 
resignation  dat¬ 
ed  May  6  but 
which  was  not 
announced 
at  the  time  by 
mutual  agree- 
m  e  n  t.  Collier 
expressed 
to  President  A.  H.  Chapman,  Sr. 
and  Publisher  Maynard  R.  Ash¬ 
worth  his  regret  at  severing  an 
association  which  has  been 
“greatly  enjoyable.” 

But,  he  added,  he  had  been 
“considering  for  a  long  time  an 
adventure  in  independent  writ¬ 
ing.  and  that  may  be  what  I 
will  do.”  He  said  he  wanted  to 
devote  more  time  to  “reading, 
study  and  writing”  than  has 
been  possible  under  a  dual  set¬ 
up  where  the  editor  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  editorial  page  and 
also  for  all  news  departments. 

Answering  this  letter,  Ash¬ 
worth  said  in  part: 

“I  regret  that  you  feel  you 
should  resign.  You  have  been 
with  us  now  since  1941.  During 
that  time  you  have  established 
yourself  in  this  organization 
and  in  the  City  of  Columbus 
in  an  admirable  way.” 

Collier  came  to  Columbus 
Jan.  1.  1942,  from  Louisville. 
Ky..  where  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  a 
long  experience  with  Editorial 
Research  Reports  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  in  Ohio,  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York  Sun,  and  At¬ 
lanta  Journal. 

He  is  a  native  Georgian  and 
started  work  on  the  Journal. 

■ 

Station  Bids  Rejected 

Cincinnati,  O. — Five  groups 
have  offered  to  buy  WSAI,  but 
Marshall  Field  has  no  deal  on 
for  its  sale.  This  statement  was 
made  by  Howard  Lane,  in 
charge  of  broadcasting  for  Field 
Enterprises,  who  added  the  five 
offers  were  rejected. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

E  &  P’s  Mythical  Plane 
Visits  in  Dixieland 

By  James  L.  Collings 


LET'S  hop  aboard  Editor  & 

Publisher’s  mythical  air-con¬ 
ditioned  plane.  Purpose:  to 
meet  Roy  T.  Carter  (Alabama), 
T.  C.  Merchant  (Florida),  L.  B. 
Squire  Haskins  (Texas). 

The  Traveling  Photographer 

First,  to  Carter  in  Alabama. 

The  pilot  no  sooner  has  his 
landing  gear  down  than  Carter, 
assistant  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  with  the  Birmingham  News, 
starts  telling  about  his  early 
days  in  the  business. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  camera 
we  used,’’  he  muses.  “It  was 
equipped  with  six  lenses.  After 
flowing  the  plate,  you  dried  it 
for  several  minutes  and  loaded 
it  into  a  plate  holder. 

“To  make  a  picture,  you 
pulled  the  slide  completely  out 
of  the  holder,  and  each  image 
would  be  photographed  on  the 
one  plate.  There  were  six  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  plate.  These  could 
be  cut  into  individual  pictures 
and  mounted  on  buttons  or 
framed. 

“’The  buttons  and  frames  were 
made  of  hard  metal  plated  with 
gold  and  were  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  tintypes.” 

He  said  that  early  in  his 
career  he  was  persuaded  by  a 
young  photographer  to  invest 
in  a  portable  tent  studio.  He 
and  his  friend  then  toured  the 
country  “making  pictures  that 
ranged  from  cats  to  politicos.” 

“Sometimes,”  he  said,  “we 
would  stay  as  long  as  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  a  town,  and  some¬ 
times  business  was  so  bad  we 
offered  to  take  pictures  for 
food.” 

$3000  Ain't  Feathers 

Our  next  non-stop  flight  is  to 
Florida’s  T.  C.  Merchant,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Madison  En¬ 
terprise-Recorder,  a  weekly. 

This  young  fellow  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  to  combine  pho¬ 
tography  with  the  editorial  side 
— profitably. 

In  the  past  two  years,  he  re¬ 
ports,  he  has  taken  and  pro¬ 
cessed  hundreds  of  pictures. 
These  have  consisted  of  “prints 
of  bulls,  brides,  building,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  family  reun  ions, 
corp.ses  and  babies.”  And  they 
have  paid  his  partner  and  him 
more  than  $3,000,  which  ain’t 
feathers  even  in  a  small  town. 

The  Flying  Photographer 

Our  last  and  all-out  stop  is 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  call  on  L.  B. 
Squire  Haskins. 

Haskins,  former  reporter- 
photographer  with  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  runs  a  guide 
service  for  pilots. 

‘”1110  service,  free  to  sports¬ 
men,”  he  says,  “started  in  more 
or  less  self-defense.  After  writ¬ 
ing  several  stories  on  a  survey 
flight  for  light  airplane  travel 
through  Mexico  and  Central 
-America  to  Panama,  a  lot  of 
letters  poured  in  asking  about 
some  spots  I  mentioned  as  hav¬ 


ing  some  very  excellent  fishing. 

“To  answer  all  of  these  would 
have  taken  much  of  my  time, 
so  I  went  back  into  northern 
Mexico  and  made  a  deal  with 
two  or  three  places  to  take  care 
of  their  correspondence,  reser¬ 
vations  and  some  advertising 
for  15%  of  what  I  sent  them. 

“Only  resorts,  dude  ranches, 
fishing  and  hunting  locations 
near  landing  facilities  for  planes 
are  on  my  list.  I  make  frequent 
re-visits  to  see  that  people  I 
recommend  get  the  service  I 
lead  them  to  expect.” 

’The  Texan,  who  resigned 
from  the  News  several  months 
ago  to  freelance  as  a  writer- 
photographer,  has  this  to  say 
about  his  new-found  avocation: 

“That  guy  who  said  you  can’t 
mix  work  with  play  never  acted 
as  host  to  a  bunch  of  sports¬ 
men  at  a  fishermen’s  paradise 
off  the  beaten  path  in  old  Mex¬ 
ico. 

“It  has  proven  an  enjoyable 
sideline  to  me  during  the  past 
few  months  and  I  hope  to  build 
up  a  good  dependable  service.” 

Her  Goal:  Staffer 
IF  JESSIE  BARR  has  anything 
to  say  about  it,  she’s  going  to 
be  the  first  girl  photographer 
on  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  daily. 

The  20-year-old  miss,  who  is 
now  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle’s 
telephoto  operator,  has  taken  a 
course  in  photography  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Fred  Powers,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  believes  there  is  a  place 
for  a  skilled  woman  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  paper  .  .  .  one 
who  can  handle  special  assign¬ 
ments  and  features. 

’The  quiet  little  redhead  hopes 
she’s  it. 

Amateurs  on  the  Job 
OPENING  the  news  pages  of 
the  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free 
Press  to  amateur  photographers 
has  paid  off  on  fast-breaking 
news  stories.  The  Free  Press 
pays  for  the  pictures  on  the 
basis  of  their  news  value. 

The  most  recent  amateur 
photo — and  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  ones  submitted  yet — came 
from  a  14-year-old  girl  who  saw 
two  fishermen  struggling  in 
Lake  St.  Clair  after  their  boat 
upset  when  they  hooked  a  giant 
muskellunge. 

After  notifying  the  Coast 
Guard,  she  stood  on  shore  until 
a  rescue  boat  docked,  got  her 
pi  c  t  u  r  e  s,  names,  addresses, 
ages — and  the  weight  of  the 
muskie.  She  hurried  the  entire 
story  and  pictures  to  the  Free 
Press. 

BERVIN  JOHNSON.  former 
staffer  for  the  Dayton  (O. ) 
Journal  Herald,  writes  in  to  re¬ 
port  that  he  is  starting  his  own 
photographic  business  in  White¬ 
hall,  Mich.  ' 


Members  ol  Cleveland  Newspa¬ 
per  Photographers  Assn,  make  an 
arch  of  cameras  for  their  presi¬ 
dent.  Joe  Dunn,  and  his  bride, 
the  former  Phyllis  Spooner.  Dunn 
is  manager  of  Acme's  bureau  in 
that  city. 

Niver  Beaman 
Gets  Interest  in 
Burbank  Review 

Burbank,  Calif.  —  Harvey  R. 
Ling,  publisher  of  the  Burbank 
Daily  Review,  has  announced 
that  Niver  W.  Beaman,  veteran 
newspaperman,  is  now  part 
owner  and  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Review. 

Beaman,  41,  comes  to  Bur¬ 
bank  from  Chicago  where  for 
the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
Moose  Magazine,  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose. 

Prior  to  his  editorship  of 
Moose  Magazine,  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  editor  and  general 
manager,  1941-1945,  of  Green- 
inich  (Conn.)  Time,  and  for  10 
years  prior  to  that,  he  was  with 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Republican  and  was 
city  editor  of  the  American 
when  that  daily  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1940  for  “meritorious  public 
service.” 

Beaman  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Robert  U.  Kayser  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of 
Esquire  and  Look  and  prior  to 
that  advertising  manager  of 
Greenwich  Time. 

■ 

Ahlgren's  Program 
In  New  Farm  Bill 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Testimony 
of  Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  was 
credited  last  week  with  being 
a  major  factor  in  determining 
the  new  farm  program  adopted 
by  Congress. 

Ahlgren  gave  his  views  on 
farm  policy  before  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  last  November.  Sen¬ 
ator  George  D.  Aiken  of  'Ver¬ 
mont,  chairman,  said  last  week: 
“The  Commercial  Appeal 
should  be  proud  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  farm  program.  We  tried 
to  write  into  it  the  things  which 
Mr.  Ahlgren  advocated  and 
think  that  we  succeeded  to  a 
great  degree.”  He  said  Ahl- 
gren’s  testimony  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  committee. 


Anton  Trulson 
Dies;  Published 
Svea  Since  190( 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  Antot 
Hermon  Trulson,  63,  publishe 
of  the  Swedish-language  week 
ly  Svea,  died  here  July  5. 

Trulson  began  work  for  tht 
newspaper  when  he  was  12,  be 
came  manager  at  21.  He  hid 
been  publisher  since  1908,  and 
built  the  weekly  to  its  present 
30,000  circulation  after  consoli¬ 
dating  it  with  Scandinavia  and 
the  Swedish  News. 

He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Foreign  Language  Newspi 
per  Association. 

Svea  recently  rounded  out  in 
first  half-century  of  continuoiu  ? 
publication.  I 

The  paper,  directed  by  Anton } 
Trulson  and  Harold  H.  Trulson,  f 
sons  of  Hans  Trulson,  an  earl;  ’ 
immigrant  to  the  United  Stata 
points  proudly  to  the  distino 
tion  that  it  has  never  had  to 
defend  a  single  item  it  ever 
printed. 

“It  is  true  we  have  never  had 
a  libel  suit,”  President  Trulson  , 
said  recently.  “We  have  alwayi 
exercised  extreme  care  and 
have  always  leaned  toward  the 
conservative  side.  We  always 
shall  while  we  have  the  say." 

Svea  has  correspondents  not 
only  in  Sweden  but  in  every 
Swedish  center  of  the  coun^. 

Svea  has  led  many  money- 
raising  enterprises.  Outstanding  > 
among  these  was  in  1902  when  i 
Sweden  endured  famine  condi-  | 
tions.  Svea  sent  more  than  $21,- 
000  in  the  name  of  New  Eng 
land  Swedish-Americans,  and 
the  Trulsons  themselves  were 
liberal  contributors. 

In  recent  years  it  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  “Wings  Over  Norway" 
drive  which  netted  $10,000  and  | 
a  campaign  to  help  the  Finnish  ’ 
people  which  raised  $6,000.  In  , 
1937  Svea  campaigned  to  bring 
Carl  Eric  Damstead,  famous 
Swedish  musician,  to  Worces¬ 
ter  from  Stockholm  to  give  im¬ 
petus  to  teaching  of  Swedish 
music,  particularly  choral  sing¬ 
ing. 

In  1936,  it  campaigned  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  have  the  Swedish 
language  taught  in  the  Worces¬ 
ter  high  schools. 

The  newspaper  has  had 
many  outstanding  editors.  Karl 
Mattson  holds  the  position  at 
present.  He  was  born  in  Swe-  ; 
den  and  was  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  several  Swedish 
communities  for  25  years.  For-  j 
merly  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  | 
Swedish  -  American  Post,  he  J 
planned  to  retire  in  1940  when  | 
the  Post  was  sold  to  the  Chicago 
Swedish  Tribune,  but  stayed  on 
as  Minneapolis  correspondent  of 
Svea.  He  came  to  Worcester  in 
July,  1947. 

Carl  G.  Nilson,  who  has  been 
in  the  composing  room  47  years, 
is  foreman  of  that  department 
Frederick  A.  Lagerwald  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

So  that  the  Trulson  family 
will  be  prepared  to  continue  its 
operation  of  the  paper,  Anton 
H.  Trulson,  Jr.,  World  War  II 
veteran  and  a  former  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  in  the  ad  department. 
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TIME  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  BANDS  TO  STRIKE  UP  'THE  MISSOURI  WALTZ' 


WHILE  THERE'S  LIFE  .  . . 

Robinson,  IndianapolU  find.)  Ntwt 


FROM  THE  FEED-BOX 

Barrow,  Associated  Press 


APPLE  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Loring,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 


Cartoon  Award 
Goes  to  Ficklen; 
No  Publicity 

Winning  of  first  award  in  the 
National  Physicians  Committee 
cartoon  contest  by  a  staff  artist 
is  being  passed  over  without 
announcement  or  publicity  of 
any  kind  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

A  check  for  $1,000  has  been 
received  by  J.  H.  (Here)  Fick¬ 
len,  Dallas  News  cartoonist,  for 
his  cartoon,  “Reluctant  Pa¬ 
tient,”  which  was  published 
April  28.  It  depicted  The  Pub¬ 
lic  held  down  by  Russian-type 
boots  while  drops  of  socialized 
medicine  were  poured  into  his 
mouth. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dallas  News,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week:  “Our 
editorial  policy  is  against  so¬ 
cialized  medicine.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  our  cartoonist 
get  national  recognition.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  future  none  of  our 
staff  will  enter  contests  of  a 
controversial  nature.  We  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  inadvisable. 

“Conceivably  there  could  be 
a  contest  among  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  on  whether  the  Baptist  or 
Methodist  denomination  is  bet¬ 
ter.  That  sort  of  thing  would 
be  wholly  inappropriate. 

“Contests  for  typographic  ex¬ 
cellence,  fleet  safety  and  for 
Pulitzer  Awards,  in  which  we 
take  part,  are  in  an  entirely 
differenF  class  from  that  of  the 
National  Physicians'  Commit¬ 
tee.” 

The  cartoon  was  submitted  by 
Picklen  with  the  approval  of 
Wliam  B.  Ruggles,  editor  of 
the  News.  The  entry  had  not 
been  called  to  the  attention  of 
uealey  at  the  time,  however, 
Eicklen  told  E&P,  “I  just  took 
a  flying  chance  at  it,  and  it 
paid  off.  It  all  happened  months 
ago,  before  we  gave  any  thought 
to  the  nature  of  the  contest.” 
,Hy  Rosen,  25-year-old  war- 
■®e  camouflage  artist  and  now 
^ff  cartoonist  on  Albany  (N. 

Times-Union.  a  Hearst 

editor  6,  PUBLISHER  for 


newspaper,  received  the  $500 
second  prize. 

His  cartoon  was  published  in 
the  Times-Union  May  9  and 
was  submitted  in  the  contest 
with  the  approval  of  Managing 
Editor  George  O.  Williams. 

Rosen  has  been  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Times-Union  since 
November,  1945. 

A  letter  from  John  M.  Pratt, 
administrator  of  the  National 
Physicians  Committee  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  advised  the  winning  car¬ 
toonists  that  "all  exhibits  were 
judged  by  the  editors  of  three 
magazines  —  all  with  national 
distribution,” 

■ 

C.  A.  T-yler  to  Retire 
As  Inquirer's  GM 

Philadelphia — Impending  re¬ 
tirement  of  Charles  A.  Tyler, 
chairman  and  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  announced  this  week. 

The  statement  said  Mr.  Tyler 
will  retire  from  active  duties 
with  the  newspaper  at  year's 
end.  but  “at  the  request  of  his 
close  friend  and  associate.  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and 
publisher,  he  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  Inquirer,  and 
will  also  continue  as  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Charities,  Inc.” 

For  many  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Inquirer  in  a  managerial 
capacity.  Mr.  Tyler  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Public  Ledger 
and  Evening  Ledger. 


Dewey's  Advisers 

In  the  group  of  advertisers 
who  master-minded  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  at 
Philadelphia  are  five  former 
newspapermen  who  have  play¬ 
ed  behind-the-scenes  roles  in 
the  Governor’s  public  career. 
They  are:  Elliott  Bell,  Hickman 
Powell.  lames  A.  Hagerty, 
Harold  Keller,  and  Paul  Lock- 
wood. 
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Tyler  Telegraph 
Gets  Action  on 
Water  Danger 

Tyler,  Tex.  —  Demonstrating 
what  a  newspaper  can  do  to 
protect  the  public  health,  the 
Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  has 
just  completed  a  campaign 
which  within  72  hours  brought 
a  warning  from  the  State  Health 
Department  that  the  city  must 
completely  chlorinate  its  water 
supply  within  the  next  30  days 
or  face  loss  of  state  approval. 

Prompted  by  reports  from  lo¬ 
cal  physicians  that  a  number  of 
cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhea 
were  believed  due  to  the  water 
supply.  Telegraph  staff  mem¬ 
bers  found  in  their  invesUgation 
that  the  water  was  noT  com¬ 
pletely  chlorinated  and  also  un¬ 
covered  the  fact  that  the  State 
Health  Department  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  year  and  a  half  before 
that  complete  chlorination  be 
made. 

In  an  eight-column  spread 
across  Page  One.  June  24,  the 
Telegraph  outlined  the  situation 
that  threatened  the  health  of 
the  city.  A  photograph  of  the 
chlorination  equipment  at  the 
municipal  swimming  pool  illus¬ 
trated  the  fact  that  there  was 
less  danger  of  disease-errrying 
organisms  being  present  in  wa¬ 
ter  used  for  public  bathing  than 
in  the  untreated  water  pumped 
into  the  city's  mains  for  drink¬ 
ing. 

When  the  situation,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Telegraph,  was 
called  to  his  attention  in  Aus 
tin.  Dr.  George  W.  Cox.  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  ordered  an  immediate  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  complete  report  of  the 
state  investigation  was  carried 
in  the  Sunday  Courier  Times 
Telegraph. 

The  Telegraph  articles  were 
prepared  by  Staff  Members  Jim 
Dean  and  Raymond  Holbrook, 
with  the  assistance  of  John  Me 
Cully  of  the  Telegraph’s  Austin 
bureau. 


Convention 
Staffs  To  Keep 
Eye  On  South 

The  wire  services  are  prepiar- 
ing  the  same  extensive  story  and 
picture  coverage  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  next  week  as  was 
given  the  Republican  meeting 
in  June. 

Virtually  the  same  top-flight 
writing  personnel  and  editors 
will  be  filing  copy. 

Each  of  the  services  plans  a 
slight  shift  in  emphasis  on  re¬ 
gional  reporting,  with  greater 
coverage  given  to  Southern 
delegations.  ( Southern  states 
have  already  indicated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  they  might  consti¬ 
tute  a  rebel  wing.) 

About  120  staffers  will  cover 
for  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  International  News 
Service. 

Among  newcomers  on  the 
U  P.  staff  will  be  Harry  Fergu¬ 
son.  assistant  general  news  man¬ 
ager;  Gene  Gillette,  New  York 
night  news  manager;  and  Merri- 
man  Smith,  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent.  Leo  Turner,  of  the 
New  York  bureau,  and  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  covering  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Jerusalem,  will  be  on  the 
rewrite  desk. 

The  four  major  radio  net¬ 
works  calculated  this  week  that 
their  coverage  of  the  GOP  con¬ 
vention  had  cost  $1,000,000  for 
rebates  on  cancelled  commercial 
shows  and  convention  person¬ 
nel  and  production  items  .  .  . 
about  $500,000  in  each  cate¬ 
gory. 


Caucus  Opened 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  — Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  delegation  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention, 
after  considerable  pondering, 
followed  the  precedent  set  bv 
Republican  Governor  James  H. 
Duff  several  weeks  ago  amd 
opened  its  caucus  meetings  to 
the  press. 
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The  Handout’s  Wrong; 
Grinnell  Is  No  G.B. 


By  James  L  CoUings 

THERE'S  a  beat-up  handout  on 

this  beat-up  desk  that  de¬ 
scribes  a  certain  guy  as  a  “beat- 
up  glamor  boy.” 

A  fourth  vice- 
president  of  this 
page  in  charge 
of  licking 
stamps.  French 
fries  on  the 
half-shell  and  5- 
cent  bus  rides, 
made  a  call  to  a 
friend,  a  not  so 
beat  -  up  media- 
man. 

“Say,  Ralph," 

the  vicepresi  -  . . 

dent  said,  “is  it 
true  what  they  “press  agent 
about  this  fellow  whose  initials 
are  George  Howard  Grinnell?" 

Mouthful  of  Data 

“What  do  you  mean?"  He 
sounded  as  though  he  had  his 
mouth  stuffed  full  of  data,  pep¬ 
permint  flavor.  “There  are  lots 
of  things  they  say  about  Grin¬ 
nell,  some  for  print,  some  for 
private  use  of  the  listening  au¬ 
dience  only,  like  over  a  bar. 
That’s  the  sort  of  fellow  he  is.” 

“Fascinating.  But  I  mean  is 
he  a  glamour  boy  like  the  re¬ 
lease  bleats?  And,  by  the  way. 
just  what  sort  of  a  snort  is  that? 
"You  should  pardon  the  expres 
ion.” 

“I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
either  question,’  Ralph  replied, 
noisily  shifting  the  cud  of  data 
to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth. 
“Come  on  over  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.’’ 

The  fourth  vicepresident,  who 
thinks  press  agents  are  as  use¬ 
less  as  leap  year  to  a  married 
woman  and  therefore  shuns  their 
products,  sent  the  third  vice- 
president  over  to  see. 

The  third  vicepresident,  ob¬ 
serving  this  corner's  rigid  proto¬ 
col,  passed  on  his  report  re 
Grinnell  to  the  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  who,  in  turn,  presented  it 
to  our  weekly  board  of  direct¬ 
ors’  meeting. 

And  here  it  is. 

Well,  this  here  report  is  so 
tiei  up  in  formal  phrases  and 
so  p  ay  beard ish  and  so  stiff  that 
it  1  .IS  hardening  of  the  verbs 
and  louns. 

Bulging  Mukkles 

No  good.  Better  it  should 
read  informal,  have  a  twinkle 
in  its  eye,  the  flirt.  Better  it 
should  be  fast  steppin’,  beard 
trimmed,  red  corpuscled,  with 
bulging  mukkles. 

Thusly;  George  Howard  Grin¬ 
nell.  37,  father  of  three  and  for¬ 
mer  associate  of  Broadway’s 
Runyonese  characters,  is  one  guy 
smart  enough  to  admit  his  wife 
is  smarter  than  he  is. 

“She  has  an  I.Q.  of  163,”  he 
said.  (Ed.  note;  'You  should  be 
so  smart.) 

“Me,  I  don’t  know  what  mine 


is,  but  I  think  I  owe  the  quo¬ 
tient  a  few  points.” 

George  is  advertising  director 
of  Arnold  Bakers,  the  baking 
business  that  started  seven  years 
ago  with  $500  and  an  idea  and 
is  now  doing  an  $8,000,000  gross 
yearly,  and  he  has  thoughts  on 
What  An  Advertising  Manager 
Should  Be  in  Order  to  Justify 
His  Existence. 

Strong  thoughts,  they  are. 
And  right  in  the  midst  of  a  70- 
newspaper  campaign  which  he 
and  Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  have 
worked  out  for  Arnold’s  Butter¬ 
milk  Rye. 

But  before  we  hear  them,  let  s 
peak  at  the  report  to  see  what 
it  reports  on  this  glamor  boy 
stuff. 

On  page  2,  second  paragraph, 
it  says  it  isn’t  so,  that  George  is 
no  such  thing,  that  he  s  hard 
working  and  decent  and  that  the 
handout  has  only  10/10  vision  if 
it  thinks  otherwise. 

The  Confused  P.A. 

The  press  agent,  continues  the 
astute  report,  is  confusing  the 
past  with  the  present.  Just  be¬ 
cause  George  used  to  be  a  hoofer 
and  actor  (stock  companies) 
and  world  traveler  ( “our  faotij 
ily  was  the  movingest  family,” 
says  George)  and  knew  some  of 
Broadway’s  this-side-of-the-law 
boys  (he  calls  them  Runyonese 
characters)  is  no  reason  to  call 
him  a  “beat-up  glamor  boy”  to¬ 
day.  explains  paragraph  2. 

■There,  that  should  do  it.  That’s 
the  back  of  the  hand  to  the 
handout.  And  now  on  with  the 
purified  George’s  topic; 

"To  be  honest  with  you,”  he 
said,  “my  end  of  the  business  is 
getting  to  be  in  the  jerk  class. 
There  are  too  many  today  whose 
job  consists  mainly  of  saying  no 
to  space  salesmen.  They  are 
merely  name  plates. 

“Actually,  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  should  take  complete 
charge  and  have  the  final  de¬ 
cision  on  all  matters  in  his 
realm.  ( George  is  in  this  class. ) 

“He  should  be  a  one-man  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  he  must 
know  every  phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  beyond  the  discussion  stage. 
In  other  words,  he  should  have 
experience  in  every  department, 
otherwise  he  has  no  right  to  be 
responsible  for  his  company’s 
expenditures.” 

George  is  a  small,  wiry  man 
with  close-cropped  hair  and 
sharpish  features.  He’s  a  fast 
talker  and  when  he’s  talking 
fast  he  moves  around  nervously 
in  his  chair  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  squirm  out  of  sticky 
woolen  underwear  in  the  middle 
of  August. 

“I  was  thinking,  too,  while 
driving  down  here  to  meet  you 
for  this  interview,”  he  went  on, 
“that  the  advertising  manager 
should  be  responsible  for  the 
media  selection  because  he’s  the 


closest  person  to  the  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

“In  fact,  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  a  combination  purchas¬ 
ing  agent,  bookkeeper  and 
craftsman — and  don't  say  it  can’t 
be  done!” 

His  eyes  lit  up  as  though  they 
were  advertising  a  band  name. 

"Noel  Coward  can  write  his 
own  play,  stage  it,  direct  it  and 
act  in  it.  Even  do  the  songs 
for  it. 

“The  advertising  manager  can 
and  should  be  just  as  diversified 
in  his  own  business. 

“Another  thing  —  and  I  can’t 
say  this  emphatically  enough, 
the  managers  better  start  assert¬ 
ing  themselves.” 

“In  what  respect,  George?” 

“Well,  for  instance,  the  man¬ 
agers  vote  should  be  the  most 
important  one  cast  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.” 

George  was  about  to  go  on 
when,  suddenly,  he  stopped,  put 
a  period  to  his  thought  and  said: 


“You're  going  to  let  me  sec 
this  copy  before  publication, 
aren’t  you?” 

“No,  George,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  has  banned  previews,  r^ 
troactive  to  Jan.  1,  1948.  Sorry, 
But  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
extra  copies  of  the  magazine 
after  publication.” 

“I  see,’  he  said,  squirming  in 
his  woolens.  “I  see,  he  repeat¬ 
ed,  and  forever  more  wouldn’t 
blast  off  on  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  their  duties. 

All  he  would  add  to  the  story 
is  that  he  learned  his  trade  in 
an  agency  ( Redfield  -  Cloupe, 
1932:  the  starting  point). 

“I  want  it  called  a  trade,”  he 
said,  “because  that’s  what  it  is 
It’s  no  profession  and  there’s  still 
no  complete  school  other  than 
an  agency  for  learning  the 
trade.” 

Where’s  that  handout?  We 
want  to  cross  out  the  “beat-up 
glamor  boy”  tag  and  replace  it 
with  “George  Howard  Grinne’j, 
tradesman.” 


Investment  Companies 
To  Desert  Tombstone’ 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING  is 

by  habit  unsensational.  It 
needs  little  more  than  a  small 
and  occasional  “new,  unprece¬ 
dented  idea”  to  make  important 
news. 

Arthur  Wiesenberger  is  the 
author  of  the  latest  new  wrinkle. 
Head  of  the  investment  firm 
bearing  his  name,  Wiesenber- 
ger’s  unpretentious,  but  potent, 
idea  is  simply  that  an  invest¬ 
ment  broker’s  ads  should  adver¬ 
tise. 

Heretofore,  these  companies 
used  some  such  approach  as 
this:  “Constructive  Investment 
Planning — John  Jones  Co.,  Mem¬ 
ber,  New  York  Stock  Exchange.” 
This  deadly  stuff  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  labeled  “tombstone”  adver¬ 
tising. 

One  very  logical  reason  for 
its  persistence  is  the  strict  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  Wiesenber¬ 
ger  took  that  hurdle  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  working 
out  some  intelligent  ad  copy, 
consulting  over  a  six-month  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  SEC  to  develop 
an  acceptable  procedure,  and 
getting  the  permission  of  the 
New  "York  Stock  and  Curb  Ex¬ 
changes. 

The  result  is  a  national  ad 
campaign  by  Weisenberger,  com¬ 
plete  with  “sell”  copy,  and 
an  instruction  book,  mats  and 
pep  messages  for  the  hundred- 
odd  firms  in  the  business. 

Wiesenberger’s  instruc¬ 
tional  brochure  calls  the  project 
a  “new.  unprecedented  idea” 
which  “brings  you.  at  long  last, 
the  practical  way  to  reach  your 
prospect,  stimulate  his  interest 
and  win  his  patronage.” 

Typical  of  the  ads  developed 
bv  Wiesenberger  is  this:  “Blind 
Man’s  Buff  —  a  costly  game. 
Choosing  stocks  and  bonds  at 
random  or  without  seasoned 
knowledge  can  prove  a  costly 
business  .  .  Today,  more  and 


more  investors  are  turning  to 
Investment  Companies — becaust 
the  investment  of  other  peoples 
funds  is  their  business;  because 
the  shares  of  these  companies 
represent  a  cross-section  of 
carefully  chosen  securities,  be 
cause  seasoned  judgment  guides 
their  operation. 

“Why  not  find  out  more  about 
investment  companies  by  read¬ 
ing  this  booklet.” 

Then  follows  a  description  of 
the  booklet  “Solving  Your  In¬ 
vestment  Problems,”  and  the 
firm  name.  The  very  same  ads 
that  have  been  matted  are  being 
used  by  the  Wiesenberger  Co., 
with  the  exception  that  the  book 
offered  is  “Investment  Compa¬ 
nies,”  an  annual  compendium. 

According  to  Wiesenberger, 
“This  advertising  program  is 
unique,  because  investment 
firms  throughout  the  country 
can  now  advertise  the  many  fea¬ 
tures  and  advantages  of  invest¬ 
ment  trust  shares  of  the  open- 
end  type. 

“As  far  as  we  know,  this  is 
the  first  operation  in  many  years 
where  a  national  campaign  of 
financial  advertising  is  tied  in 
with  local  dealers.  It  has  wide 
possibilities  for  local  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Toward  Paradise 

NEWSPAPER  general  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  radio  station 
managers,  and  ad  representa¬ 
tives  got  the  invitation  to  Utopia 
in  a  letter  from  Dick  Spiegel.  ■ 
president  of  Norito  Co.,  Chicago 
drug  manufacturer. 

Spiegel’s  letter  reproduced  the 
Norito  door  mat  “Welcome,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Men.”  followed  by  the 
explanation;  “Believe  it  or  not 
the  above  is  a  picture  of  the 
welcome  mat  you’ll  see  just  be¬ 
fore  you  step  into  my  oflSce. 
You  know  I  am  happy  to  see 
you  at  any  and  all  times.” 
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rd  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


They  don't  just  say  this  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  for,  in  this  City  of 
Homes,  more  than  four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families  read 
The  Bulletin  regularly  in  their  homes. 

These  are  ideal  conditions  for  making  advertising  effective. 
Advertisers'  messages  reach  almost  all  Philadelphia  families  when 
and  where  they  count  most  — m  the  evening  — in  their  homes. 

In  America's  third  largest  market.  The  Bulletin  goes  home  — 
stays  home  —  and  is  read  by  the  entire  family! 


In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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Evjue  Loses  on  Appeal; 
Others  Face  Charges 


MADISON,  Wis. — A  lower  court 

ruling  that  Wisconsin’s  law 
against  publishing  the  identity 
of  a  female  who  may  have  been 
raped  is  unconstitutional  was 
reversed  July  1  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court. 

The  high  court  ruling  was 
made  in  a  case  against  William 
T.  Evjue.  editor  of  the  Madison 
Capital  Times,  charged  with  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  in  connection 
with  stories  appearing  in  his 
newspaper  concerning  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  medical  student  and  an  at¬ 
tack  on  his  sister-in-law  last 
Nov.  14. 

Evjues  contention  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional  had 
been  sustained  in  Superior  Court 
here  last  December  by  Judge 
Roy  H.  Proctor,  who  dismissed 
the  charge  against  the  local  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  case  was  then  ap¬ 
pealed  by  Dane  County  District 
Attorney  Edwin  M.  Wilkie  on 
a  writ  of  error. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision, 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
vin  B  Rosenberry,  made  it  clear 
the  statute  prohibited  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  an  attack 
victim,  but  also  emphasized  that 
it  prohibits  the  publication  of 
information  which  of  itself  or 
by  reference  furnishes  the  means 
of  identification. 

“If  from  the  facts  published 
a  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  experience  may  readily  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  female  involved 
from  all  other  persons,”  the  de¬ 
cision  stated,  “then  her  identity 
is  published.” 

Evjue  contended  the  murder 
story  could  not  be  told  properly 
without  identifying  the  woman 
relative,  and  pointed  out  a  large 
number  of  other  newspapers 
published  identifying  informa¬ 
tion  without  using  the  name. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  court’s 
interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  identity,  Wilkie  announced 
other  newspapermen  in  addition 
to  the  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times  may  be  cited  as  defend¬ 
ants  in  cases  involving  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law. 

Other  newspapers  and  press 
associations  identified  the 
woman  by  stating  her  age,  ad¬ 
dress,  occupation  and  relation 
to  the  murder  victim.  Wilkie 
said  he  will  await  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  the  Evjue  case,  which 


goes  back  to  Superior  Court, 
before  taking  action  against 
other  newspapermen. 

“When  constitutionality  of  the 
law  has  been  litigated  and  I  am 
as=suming  that  the  law  will  be 
held  to  be  constitutional,  we 
will  consider  complaints  which 
we  have  received  against  other 
newspapers.”  Wilkie  said. 

Despite  the  high  court  deci¬ 
sion  upholding  the  law,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  decision  left  the 
door  open  for  Evjue  to  enter  a 
not  guilty  plea  to  the  alleged 
violation  when  the  case  is  re¬ 
turned  to  Superior  Court. 

It  pointed  out  that  affidavits 
and  evidence  introduced  in  the 
case  were  regarded  as  “sur¬ 
plusage”  because  they  were  not 
properly  before  the  Supreme 
Court 

The  decision  emphasized  that 
there  is  “a  minimum  of  social 
value  in  the  publication  of  the 
identity  of  a  female  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  an  outrage,” 
emphasizing  that  many  crimes 
of  this  character  go  unpunished 
because  the  victim  of  the  as¬ 
sault  is  unwilling  to  face  pub¬ 
licity  following  prosecution. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  many  people  go 
to  great  lengths  to  keep  their 
names  out  of  the  paper  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  violation  of  a  park¬ 
ing  ordinance,”  the  decision 
stated. 

“The  desire  for  no  publicity 
in  a  case  such  as  the  statute 
deals  with  must  be  multiplied, 
and  for  much  better  reasons 
must  be  many  times  that  of  the 
violator  of  a  parking  ordinance.” 
it  continued. 

Evjue  said  he  was  withhold¬ 
ing  comment  “because  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Capital  Times  is  pre¬ 
cluded.  under  judicial  proce¬ 
dure.  from  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter  while  it  is  still  before  the 
courts.” 

Evjue  had  claimed  that  the 
law  was  too  vague  because  it 
prohibited  publication  of  the 
“identity”  of  the  victim.  The 
Supreme  Court  said: 

“What  the  statute  was  clearly 
intended  to  do  was  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  information  re¬ 
specting  the  victim  of  an  assault 
.  .  .  and  thus  to  save  her  em¬ 
barrassment,  offensive  publicity, 
and  aid  in  the  punishment  of 
the  offender. 


“It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out 
the  article  published  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  Capital  Times  so 
far  as  this  branch  of  the  case 
is  concerned.  .  .  . 

“It  is  clear  that  the  section 
prohibits  the  publication  of  the 
name  of  a  victim  and  in  this  case 
the  name  was  published.  .  .  . 

“If  from  the  facts  published 
a  reader  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  and  experience  may  read¬ 
ily  aistinguish  the  female  in¬ 
volved  from  all  other  persons 
then  her  identity  is  published.” 
■ 

New  Calif.  Weekly 

Burbank,  Calif. — The  Forum 
is  a  new  weekly  published  each 
Friday  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Brooks  Pemberton  in  Roscoe, 
town  of  19,000  in  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley.  The  12-page  tab¬ 
loid  prints  only  home  town 
news  and  accepts  no  advertising 
outside  Roscoe,  its  publishers 
announced. 


Studebaker  to  Join 
Scholastic  Magazines 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker 
United  States  Commissioner  oi 
Education  since  1934,  will  join 
Scholastic  Magazines,  national 
weekly  classroom  publications, 
as  vicepresident  and  chairinai 
of  the  editorial  board,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  M.  k 
Robinson,  president  of  Scholl 
tic  Magazines.  Dr.  Studebaker 
has  submitted  his  resignation  to 
President  Truman,  effective 
July  15.  I 

Scholastic  Magazines  sponsor  | 
the  Institute  of  Student  Opia.  * 
ion,  which  conducts  polls  witli« 
the  cooperation  of  more  thar 
1,200  high-school  newspapers 
Thousands  of  students  also  re 
ceive  encouragement  for  crea 
tive  work  in  writing,  art,  phe 
tography,  music  and  industrial 
arts  through  scholastic  awar^, 
sponsored  annually  by  ^holas 
tic  Magazines  and  newspapers 
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BILLS  like  Red  Shins...  I 

AUNT  LIZ  likes 

Salada  Tea  1 

PEOPLE  like  localnews 


Don't  let  the  folklore  fool  you.  Bulls  really  go  for 
reel  in  a  big  way. 

Aunt  I.iz  can  fool  you.  too.  How  she  makes  such 
delirious  tea  is  a  mystery  to  some  people.“Salaela" 
is  the  secret.  One  elay  it's  the  bridge  club,  another 
time  it's  the  school  bazaar  . .  .  something's  always 
brewing  . . .  frcejuently  it's  tea. 

"It's  not  a  bif!  n  orld."  she  says,  referring  to  her 
activities,  "but  /  sure  keep  it  p'oitifi  around."  Yes. 
she'  eloe's  ...  in  fae't,  she  not  eenly  makes  local  news 
anel  reads  localneirs  .  . .  hut  she  re'peirts  it.  te)e). 

Thanks  tee  her.anel  thousaneis  like'  he'r.the'  local- 
2  neu's  elailies  have  the  largest  army  e»f  It'gme'ii  in 
5  the  newspape'r  business. 

^  "‘l-UCALNEWS  DAIMES  — ir/int  an  nilrerlisinfi  incilium" 

A  _ 

I  The  Julius  Mathews 

% 

I  Special  Agency 

I  .VEM  .S/MI'f.K  /fE/'KE.SF  V'f.  llVt >.> 

\  NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
I  BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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.X)ATE  “riGURES 


A  MULTIPLE  MARKET  OF 
OVER  1,000,000  FAMILIES 


PHILADELPHIA  is  bursting  its  seams  . . .  moving 
steadily  outward  from  a  trading  zone  already  the 
nation’s  3rd  market!  This  means  BONUS  POPU¬ 
LATIONS  of  suburbs  and  nearby  cities  for 
Inquirer  advertisers !  To  reach  these  bonus  mil¬ 
lions  your  schedule  must  include  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  paper  in  Philadelphia’s  multiple  market— 
The  Inquirer. 


NOT  JUST  THE  HUB  BUT  THE  WHOLE  RICH  MARKET 


t6.S%  coverage  by  the  Sun* 
doy  Inquirer  within  10  miles 
of  center-city— 77. •%  doily 
coveroge. 

•7.7%  coveroge  on  Sundoys 
ond  75%  ddily  within  20  miles. 

■  14.3%  on  Sundoy  and  69.2% 
doily  in  the  oreo  up  to  30  miles. 

•  2.1%  Sundoy  coverage 
ond  65.5%  doily  in  the  40 
mile  sene. 

PLUS  — odditionol  coverage 
thot  reaches  out  to  many 
other  communities. 
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NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


■  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg,,  N.Y.C.  *  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St,,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Newsprint  ‘On  the  Hoof’ 
Whets  Admen’s  Desire 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

QUEBEC  —  The  imposing  Cha¬ 
teau,  the  St.  Lawrence  at  its 
door,  the  exhortations  to  do  or 
die  for  the  old  N ews-Times- 
Chronicle,  were  only  mildly 
stimulating  to  NAEA’s  conven¬ 
tioneers  recently. 

Mildly,  that  is,  by  comparison 
with  their  mouth-watering  visit 
to  Anglo-Canadian’s  newsprint 
mill.  The  extramural  adventure 
was  billed  on  the  convention 
program  as  a  “Trip  through  the 
newsprint  mill  of  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Ltd.,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Elliott  M.  Little,  president 
— An  opportunity  to  see  for 
yourself  how  newsprint  is  man¬ 
ufactured.  Transportation  will 
be  provided.” 

Four  Machines 

Those  who  went,  saw — for 
themselves  (a  good  part  of  it. 
anyway) — newsprint  roiling  out 
of  four  Fourdriniers  at  a  rate 
of  700  tons  a  day,  enough  for  2V^ 
million  copies  of  a  32-page 
standard-size  newspaper.  Spread 
out,  this  paper  would  cover  al¬ 
most  five  square  miles.  This 
from  a  mill  which  is  only  me¬ 
dium-sized  by  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry  standards. 

By  coincidence,  the  visit  was 
timed  so  that  the  sightseers  got 
a  start-to-finish  picture.  While 
they  were  there,  one  of  Anglo- 
Canadian’s  converted  LSTs 
drew  up  to  the  dock  weighted 
down  with  several  thousand 
tons  of  logs — four-foot  lengths 
of  “newsprint  on  the  hoof.” 

Two  minutes  after  the  boat 


making  operation  begins.  Logs 
are  barked  first  in  rotating  cyl¬ 
indrical  drums.  Then  they’re 
taken  into  the  mill  to  be  made 
into  groundwood  pulp.  In  this 
process  the  logs  are  massed  par¬ 
allel  to  the  shaft  of  a  large  re¬ 
volving  grindstone  ( there  are 
26  in  the  plant). 

Hydraulic  pressure  forces  the 
logs  against  the  moving  surface 
of  the  stone  and  the  wood  is 
ground  into  fibrous  particles. 
Terrific  heat  generated  by  this 
process  is  dissipated  by  the  con¬ 
stant  playing  of  two  showers  of 
water  on  the  stone. 

This  is  only  the  first  use  of 
water  in  series  of  processes, 
most  of  which  require  vast 
quantities  of  H20.  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian  consumes  an  average  of 
25,000  gallons  of  water  per  min¬ 
ute,  a  generous  supply  for  the 
average  city  of  250,000  popu¬ 
lation. 

After  removal  of  slivers  by  a 
filtering  process  (again  requir¬ 
ing  water),  the  groundwood 
pulp  is  mixed  with  sulphite  or 
“chemical  pulp.”  The  sulphite, 
which  represents  about  17%  of 
the  mixture,  gives  strength  to 
the  finished  product. 

The  mixture,  when  first  fed 
into  the  paper-making  machine, 
is  diluted  with  water,  fed  into 
a  pool,  and  flown  through  an 
endless  fine-wire  screen  belt  80 
feet  long  and  234  inches  wide. 
(The  finished  paper  comes  out 
in  a  234-inch  roll,  which  is  then 
cut  into  the  widths  required.) 

Water  Removal  Constant 


move,  is  about  70%  water.  From 
this  point  on  the  water  is  re¬ 
moved  by  evaporation,  by  pass¬ 
ing  over  steam  heated  cylinders. 

TTie  surface  of  the  mat  is 
smoothed  at  this  point  by  be¬ 
ing  passed  through  a  stack  of 
polished  steel  rollers  (calen¬ 
ders),  wound  up  on  a  metal 
core  until  a  reel  of  a  definite 
size  has  been  formed.  A  fresh 
reel  is  then  started  with  no 
pause  in  the  process. 

Total  length  of  the  sheet  from 
pond  to  reel  is  725  feet.  The 
distance  is  traveled  in  about 
half  a  minute. 

Each  reel  is  moved  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  where  it  is  rewound  and 
during  the  rewinding  the  web 
is  cut  by  small  rotating  knives 
into  the  widths  ordered  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  rolls  are  then 
wrapped  and  consigned  to  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

Anglo-Canadian,  which  em¬ 
ploys  about  1,000  men,  operates 
its  four  machines  24  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week.  From 
midnight  Saturday  to  midnight 
Sunday  the  maintenance  crew 
works  feverishly,  making  what¬ 
ever  adjustments  and  repairs 
are  needed  for  the  next  six-day 
run. 

The  plant  itself  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  96-acre  expanse. 
From  the  road  it  looks  more 
like  a  neat,  new  central  high 
school  than  a  manufacturing 
plant. 

The  96  acres  were  reclaimed 
from  a  tidal  flat  by  sucking 
nearly  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of 


sand  from  the  river  bottom  uj 
depositing  it  behind  a  long  |1 
taining  wall.  The  mill  resb  J 
7,000  piles  driven  into  the 
to  form  a  strong  foundatiwT 
Actually  there  are  ttirJ 
plants,  one  for  newsprint,  cl 
for  groundwood  or  “mechanicii 
pulp,  and  one  for  chemical  pu;-| 
In  addition,  there  are  a  numl>l 
of  small  equipment  shops,  i 
steam  plant  and  an  electric;! 
substation  ( the  company 
duces  its  own  power  supply 
the  Upper  Saguenay  River). ' 

Anglo  -  Canadian’s  Queh-' 
mill  produces  daily  100  tom 
sulphite  paper  ( convertible  • 
book  and  other  fine  papers)  M 
addition  to  the  700  tons  of  new' 
print. 

Bartholomew  Is  Chairmen 
The  same  company  also  opc| 

ates  the  Anglo-Newfoundlaii? 

Development  Co.,  which  makef 
newsprint  in  Grand  Falls,  Net* 
foundland,  and  the  Gaspesit 
Sulphite  (io.,  in  Chandler,  Qutj 
Guy  Bartholomew,  chairma:? 
of  the  board  of  the  company,  ij; 
managing  director  of  the  Lonim 
Daily  Mirror.  (Our  LST  mei 
tioned  above,  incidentally,  waj 
the  “Guy  Bartholomew.”) 

In  a  talk  to  NAEA  on  the  firr 
day  of  the  convention,  Mr 
Little  said  that  Anglo-Canadia: 
and  Anglo-Newfoundland  have 
increased  their  total  productio: 
from  330,000  tons  annually  prt 
war  to  410,000  tons.  P.ans  areiij 
progress,  he  added,  for  a  further 
increase  of  50,000  tons. 


^ewsday 


docked  a  boom-raft  was  brought 
around  to  confine  the  load  in 
the  river,  and  half  a  hundred 
men  armed  with  hooks  scram¬ 
bled  aboard  and  began  to  toss 
the  logs  over  the  side. 

Most  of  Anglo  -  Canadian’s 
raw  wood  supply  comes  from 
Forestville,  185  miles  away. 
Until  three  weeks  ago  a  num¬ 
ber  of  relatively  small  barges 
did  the  job.  Last  month,  con¬ 
version  of  three  LSTs  bought 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy  was  com¬ 
pleted.  They  now  bring  the 
bulk  of  the  pulpwood  for  the 
Quebec  mill. 

Additional  supplies  come 
from  settlers,  who  bring  their 
stocks,  also  in  four-foot  lengths, 
by  motor-driven  schooners. 

The  logs  are  taken  from  the 
water  at  the  wharf,  some  to  the 


Water  drains  through  the 
screen  and  a  mat  of  fibers  be¬ 
gins  to  form.  After  more  drain¬ 
age  and  suction-removal  of  ad- 
ditionf.1  water,  the  mat,  al¬ 
though  still  containing  five 
times  as  much  water  as  fiber, 
is  strong  enough  to  cross  a 
short  gap  to  an  endless  moving 
belt  of  blanket  wool  (this  is 
called  a  “felt.”)  The  entire 
process,  from  feeding  into  the 
pool  to  the  felt  takes  about  two 
seconds. 

The  felt  carries  the  mat 
through  a  pair  of  rollers,  in  ef¬ 
fect  an  enormous  laundry  wrin¬ 
ger,  where  pressure  and  suction 
remove  more  water.  The  mat 
then  Poes  on  to  another  felt  and 
the  process  is  repeated.  At  this 
stage  the  material,  still  on  the 


dominates  the  Real  Long  Island 

-where  Retail  Sales  exceed  $2,000,000  a  day 


mill  and  the  remainder  to  stor¬ 
age  piles  in  the  yard  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Three  piles  had  al¬ 
ready  grown  to  50-foot  height 
by  last  week.  Total  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  is  150,000  cords  arranged 
in  six  piles,  raw  material  for 
about  130  tons  of  paper. 

From  this  point  the  paper- 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUR  FILES  ARE  CUSTOM  BUILT 
AND  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  GOOD 
EDITORI.4L  WRITER,  A 
LARGE  MIDWEST  PAPER 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR 
FROM  YOU  A.ND  WILL 
KEEP  YOUR  LETTER  IN 
CONFIDENCE.  BOX  1077, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


net  peid  daily  average  June  1948 


Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Executive  Offices,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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Highways  like  this 

make  your  dreams  come  true 


Trucks  are  pioneering  a  healthier  way  of  life . . .  more  ^*elbow  room! 
for  all  of  us.. .  far  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  cities 


Millions  of  families  are  seeking  the  wholesome,  well-rounded,  healthier 
open  country.  Searching  for  clean,  way  of  life. 

fresh  air . . ,  friendly  neighbors  . . .  Trucks  are  blazing  this  trail  by 
good  schools ...  a  comfortable  home  helping  to  finance  America’s  superb 
in  which  to  rear  their  children.  network  of  highways.  By  serving 

Thanks  partly  to  huge  taxes  on  every  community  .  .  .  opening  up 
trucks  they’re  finding  their  "rain-  virgin  land.  By  bringing  new  wealth, 

bows’’— with  trucks,  buses  and  motor  new  employment  wherever  they  go 
cars  providing  fast,  economical  . . .  creating  better  standards  of 
transportation  to  the  big  cities.  living  for  you. 

They’ve  found  what  they  have  Trucks  are  doing  a  great  job  in 
long  dreamed  of,  wished  for.  A  helping  to  make  America  great. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  10,  1948 


‘SAffTY  IS  NO  ACCIDENT 

AMBuauiTmKKiHe  INDUSTV 


Esselen  Heads 
Gov't  Bureau 
To  Help  Admen 

Washington  —  A  new  division 
to  serve  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try  has  been  set  up  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  with  a 
veteran  advertising  executive, 
Herman  B.  Esselen,  heading  the 
operation. 

Esselen,  former  advertising 
manager  of  B.  T.  Babbitt  Co., 
said  the  new  division  “will 
maintain  close  contact  with  the 
advertising  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  analytical 
and  interpretative  data  on  ad¬ 
vertising."  He  said  the  exact 
functions  of  the  section  have 
not  been  decided  yet,  but  that 
advertising  officials  with  prob¬ 
lems  will  find  a  sympathetic 
ear  from  its  personnel. 

One  of  the  first  jobs  Esselen 
plans  to  undertake  is  sounding 
out  of  the  industry  on  proposed 
restrictions  on  display  advertis¬ 
ing  to  solicit  patent  business.  A 
proposed  revision  of  the  patent 
rules  drawn  up  by  Lawrence  C. 
Kingsland,  the  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  would  forbid 
as  “unprofessional  conduct”  the 
use  of  advertising  circulars,  let¬ 
ters,  cards  and  similar  material 
to  solicit  patent  business.  Opin¬ 
ions  from  the  industry,  he  said, 
should  be  submitted  by  Sept. 
25,  after  which  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  proposed  restric¬ 
tions. 

Esselen  said  he  plans  to  at¬ 
tend  most  national  advertising 
conventions  in  an  effort  to  get 
acquainted  with  members  of 
the  industry.  He  said  his  office 
also  will  act  as  liaison  between 
the  Commerce  Department  and 
other  government  agencies  on 
advertising  matters. 

“I  expect  to  act  as  the  point 
of  contact  in  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  with  the  advertising 
industry,”  he  said.  “They  can 
always  get  sympathetic  hearing 
from  me  on  their  various  prob¬ 
lems.” 

A  Bostonian,  Esselen  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1920.  He  was 
special  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  an  advertising  executive 
with  Outdoor  Advertising.  Inc. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the 
trade  name  “Bab-o”  of  B.  T. 
Babbitt  Co.,  soap  manufacturers. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  Esselen 
has  served  in  various  capacities 
in  the  Federal  Government.  His 
first  job  was  in  the  executive 
office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Among 
other  jobs  he  has  held  are: 
deputy  director  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  service  division  of  the 
OPA:  special  assistant  to  the 
deputy  administrator  of  War  As¬ 
sets  Administration. 

■ 

Bank  Campaign 

Manchester,  N.  H. — The  Man¬ 
chester  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  is  preparing  to 
launch  a  31  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  throughout  New 
England.  The  Boston  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Chambers  and 
Wiswell  will  handle  the  cam¬ 
paign. 
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FROM  the  classified  columns  of 
the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server: 

’41  Dodge  Weapon  Carrier 
Truck,  with  wench  in  extra  nice 
condition. 

■ 

OVER  classification  in  the  Ha¬ 
vana  (Cuba)  Post: 

Furnished  Apartment  for  rent 
to  quiet  couple,  no  children,  no 
pets,  no  furniture  carving 
friends,  no  lost  weekend  drink¬ 
ing  acquaintances,  prompt  pay¬ 
ers,  considerate  tenants.  We 
lend  you  phone.  .  .  . 

■ 

IT  COULD  happen  only  in 
genealogy-conscious  New  Eng¬ 
land.  From  the  Woonsocket  (R. 
I.)  Call,  June  21,  1948: 

“Although  only  53  years  of 
age,  he  held  one  of  the  longest 
tenures  as  a  court  clerk  in 
Massachusetts  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Second  District 
Court  since  1016.” 

■ 

WOULD  this  be  partial  groom¬ 
ing?  From  wedding  account 
in  the  Bellefontaine  (O.)  Ex¬ 
aminer: 

“Mrs.  W - ,  mother  of  the 

bridegroom,  was  gowned  in 
back  with  corresponding  acces¬ 
sories.” 

■ 

Ohio  Sunday  Paper 
Is  Made  Profitable 

Lorain,  O. — The  only  Sunday 
newspaper  -  in  Lorain  county, 
the  Lorain  Sunday  News,  has 
been  converted  from  a  loss  to 
profit  operation  within  two 
months.  Publisher  Morton  Frank 
said  this  week. 

More  stress  on  local  news  and 
local  features,  solicitation  of 
advertising  accounts  that  had 
not  been  called  on  for  several 
years,  and  revamping  the  cir¬ 
culation  system,  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development, 
reported  the  36-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  who  purchased  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  last  April  21  from 
Andrew  M.  Keep  and  L.  S.  Ben¬ 
son. 

Frank  also  publishes  the 
Canton  (O.)  Economist.  Be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Canton,  Frank 
was  the  first  business  manager 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona 
Times. 


Experienced  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  large 
Metropolitan  Doily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  an 
Eastern  city.  Personality 
we  ore  seeking  must  hove 
sales  contact  experience 
with  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops.  Apply 
to  Box  No.  1225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


17  Covering 
Washington 
For  State  Dept. 

Washington  —  A  staff  of  17 
newsmen  has  begun  coverage 
of  Washington  for  the  State 
Department’s  international  in¬ 
formation  service,  preparing  of¬ 
ficial  and  background  news  for 
the  Voice  of  America  and  for 
the  daily  file  by  Morse  code 
and  air  mail  to  about  60  over¬ 
seas  points. 

Functioning  as  a  city  editor 
might  in  a  private  news  bureau 
is  George  Garrott,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite  man  on  the 
New  York  Times  city  staff,  who 
also  writes  a  daily  newsletter 
of  comment  for  the  information 
of  embassy  personnel.  He  has 
been  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  since  1945,  reporting 
White  House  and  State  press 
conferences.  During  the  war  he 
assisted  in  army  press  relations. 

Assignment  ^itor  is  Richard 
S.  Fitzpatrick,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  and  editorial 
staff  member  of  Quill,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  publication.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  worked  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Sentinel  before  coming 
to  Washington  in  1942,  and  has 
written  Washington  news  for 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Man¬ 
ila  (P.  I.)  Chronicle,  Butler 
News  Bureau,  and  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lications.  He  has  had  several 
years  experience  in  government 
press  relations. 

The  daily  flow  of  copy  is 
‘handled  by  Clement  R.  Hurd, 


since  1934  a  member  of  the  I 
news  staff  of  the  St.  Louii  t 
( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch,  and  be-  f 
fore  that  with  the  St.  Louii 
Times.  On  military  leave  fro® 
the  Post-Dispatch  from  1941 L 
until  early  this  year,  he  servrt  ’ 
successively  as  public  relations 
officer  of  the  armored  force, 
army  ground  forces,  airborne  > 
corps.  Western  Pacific.  He  left  ’ 
the  army  with  grade  of  colonel 

Under  the  expanded  program 
authorized  by  Congress,  the 
Washington  coverage  section,  in 
addition  to  handling  the  dail; 
routine  of  official  news,  will  de¬ 
velop  special  material  of  inter- . 
est  to  particular  areas.  It  will  * 
report  the  progress  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Recovery  Program  to 
each  nation  concerned  and  other 
items  of  area  interest,  such  as 
the  activities  of  reconstruction 
mission  and  visitors  from 
abroad. 

a 

Rubbish  Crusade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Buffalo  Ece- 
ning  News  is  campaigning  for 
greater  cleanliness  in  the  city's 
parks  during  the  picnic  seasoa 
The  News  sent  a  reporter  to 
the  city’s  largest  park  on  a 
Monday  morning  after  a  heavy 
picnic  day.  The  story  empha¬ 
sized  that  more  rubbish  contain 
ers  are  needed. 

a 

Sponsor  Plane  Meet 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — Lincoln 
Newspapers,  with  the  American 
Legion,  will  sponsor  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Model  Airplane 
Championship  Aug.  29. 


AMONG  ALL  CITIES  IN  U.  S. 


in  purchasing  power 


EflFectIve  buying  income  per  family — $6757  per 
year — not  only  tops  all  other  Indiana  cities  but 
also  ranks  the  City  of  Fort  Wayne  as  the  7th 
highest  city  in  the  entire  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  family  purchasing  power. 

(Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power  Number — 1948) 

The  News-Sentinel  is  read  in  97.B*%  of  all 
homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 


THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNEi  INDIANA 
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How  the  Press  Will 
Cover  the  Olympics 

By  Bruce  W.  Muzm 
United  Press  Stcdi  Correspondent 


LONDON — If  you're  planning  a 
blanket  coverage  of  the  Olym- 
ic  Games  this  summer,  you’d 
etter  bring  a  lot  of  blankets. 
London  is  the  host  city  for  the 
XIVth  Olympiad,  but  not  its  sole 
locale.  'The  games  will  stretch 
from  Wembley’s  massive  stadi¬ 
um  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  British  capital,  to  the  sands 
of  Torquay,  160  miles  away  in 
Devon.  Twenty-four  different 
sites  will  be  used  for  the  games. 

With  the  start  of  the  games 
on  July  29,  London-based  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  are  still  seeking 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
coverage.  At  37  Upper  Brook 
Street  ,in  London’s  Mayfair,  R 
F.  (Ronnie)  Church,  white- 
haired,  able  publicist  known  to 
hundreds  of  American  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  British  Minis- 
tiy  of  Information  during  the 
war,  heads  the  press  set-up. 
Assisting  Church  are  Ernest  A. 
Bland,  formerly  of  the  London 
Daily  Express,  and  H.  Wynn 
Jones. 

Press  Center  at  Wembley 
Upon  the  trio  falls  the  bur¬ 
den  of  allocating  space  almost 
as  scarce  as  teeth  in  a  flophouse 
comb.  But  one  easement  is 
that  all  except  agency  corre¬ 
spondents  must  be  accredited 
first  through  the  several  na¬ 
tional  Olympic  committees.  The 
international  committee  need 
handle  directly  only  the  Inter¬ 
national  agencies. 

The  press  command  post  for 
the  actual  games  will  be  the 
press  center  at  Wembley,  about 
200  yards  from  the  stadium,  in 
what  was  the  Civil  Hall  for  the 
Wembley  Exhibition  of  1924, 
and  more  recently  occupied  by 
a  collar  laundry  that  went  out 
of  business  during  the  war. 

In  this  press  center  will  be, 
besides  a  dining  room  for  ath¬ 
letes,  one  for  reporters,  seating 
about  600-700  at  a  time.  The 
purpose  of  this  adjacency  is  to 
make  the  athletes  handy  for  in¬ 
terviews,  at  least  at  chow  time. 

Off  the  press  restaurant  will 
be  a  well-stocked  bar,  and  an 
ample  workroom.  A  word  of 
warning  to  visiting  Journalists: 
bring  your  own  typewriter; 
they’re  scarce  In  Britain  and 
the  committee  will  provide 
none. 

Below  stairs  there  will  be  a 
general  post  office  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  correspondents’  letters, 
cables  and  messages,  and  the 
main  communications  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  represented. 

The  center  of  press  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  stadium  itself  will  be 
the  huge  glass  enclosure  atop 
the  stands.  Six  hundred  corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  this  enclosure,  which 
will  be  converted  into  a  press 
box,  and  in  two  sections  of 
open  seats  flanking  it  in  the 
stands.  For  most  reporters, 
writing  boards  will  be  installed; 
others  will  have  to  write  on 
their  knees. 


There  will  be  no  communica¬ 
tion  facilities  in  the  main  press 
box  except  telephones,  and 
these  only  if  ordered  from  Brit¬ 
ain’s  General  Post  Office  well 
in  advance  of  the  games.  The 
agencies  will  have  phone  lines 
to  a  workroom  beneath  the 
press  box.  There,  in  the  space 
normally  occupied  by  the  tote 
tellers  for  the  dog  races,  space 
is  set  aside  for  the  agencies  and 
the  major  communications  com¬ 
panies.  Press  stewards  —  the 
committee  expects  to  use  Boy 
Scouts — will  run  messages  from 
the  press  box  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  companies  below. 

Bring  Your  Field  Glasses 

The  stadium  press  box  is  high 
above  and  at  some  distance  re¬ 
moved  from  the  track.  Field 
glasses  are  a  must. 

The  Olympics  committee  has 
set  up  a  teleprinter  system  to 
bring  to  the  press  center  the  re¬ 
sults  and  summaries  of  all  the 
other  sports  events  at  sites 
around  the  British  Isles. 

A  second  focal  point  for  the 
press  is  to  be  the  Empire  Pool, 
where  swimming,  and  later  box¬ 
ing,  will  be  held.  The  pool  is  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  stadium.  Its  impro¬ 
vised  press  box  will  handle 
about  250  reporters.  Here  again 
there  will  be  no  press  box  com¬ 
munications  other  than  tele¬ 
phones  and  messengers. 

The  final  center  of  Olympic 
activity  at  Wembley  will  be 
the  Palace  of  Engineering,  also 
a  left-over  from  the  exhibition 
of  24  years  ago.  Fencing  will 
be  held  there  daily,  but  there  is 
no  provision  for  a  press  box. 

The  Post  Office  has  promised 
65  coin-box  telephones  for  the 
press  at  the  stadium  and  pool. 
There  will  be  163  other  coin¬ 
boxes  scattered  around  the 
grounds. 

The  entire  communications 
set-up  will  be  handled  through 
a  special  exchange,  Corinthian, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
$400,000.  To  offset  this  expense, 
the  Post  Office  has  put  a  £27 
10/0  ($110)  surcharge  on  bills 
for  any  lines  going  through  Co¬ 
rinthian.  The  cost  of  a  private 
line  for  the  two  weeks  of  the 
games  works  out  to  about  $180 
to  $200. 

To  take  care  of  transatlantic 
calls — it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  60  shillings  in  silver  to 
make  a  three-minute,  $12-call 
from  a  coin  box.  To  eliminate 
this  inconvenience  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  has  arranged  a  deposit  sys¬ 
tem.  Under  it,  the  correspond¬ 
ent  deposits  an  agreed  amount 
with  the  Post  Office,  and  is 
given  a  secret  code  number 
which  he  uses  whenever  he 
wants  a  call  charged  against  his 
account. 

Most  correspondents  from 
America,  however,  are  expected 
to  use  cables.  The  cable  com¬ 
panies  are  prepared,  asking  only 
that  the  correspondent  make  his 


collect  arrangements  well  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Most  of  the  cable  companies 
will  have  receiving  offices  at  all 
the  24  sites  of  the  games.  Prob¬ 
ably  next  in  importance  to 
Wembley  will  be  Henley,  25 
miles  away  on  the  Thames, 
where  rowing  will  be  held;  and 
Torquay,  160  miles  away,  where 
the  yachts  will  sail. 

The  other  major  Olympic 
centers  are  within  commuting 
distance  of  London. 

$20  a  Day  for  a  Car 

The  Olympics  committee  will 
nto  lay  out  any  special  transport 
scheme  for  correspondents. 
Since  reporters  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  from  the  West  End  to 
Wembley  —  12  miles  away  —  to 
Uxbridge  —  15  miles  away  — 
where  the  Americans  will  be 
quartered,  and  to  other  Olympic 
sites,  the  best  bet  now  appears 
a  hired  car.  It  will  cost  about 
$20  a  day  on  a  contract  basis. 

The  competitors  will  live  in 
special  camps,  the  chief  ones 
being  at  Uxbridge,  Richmond 
Park  and  West  Drayton.  At 
all.  communications  facilities 
are  available.  The  press  will 
not  be  given  free  run  of  these 
camps,  but  may  approach  com¬ 
petitors  through  team  captains 
or  managers,  to  arrange  inter¬ 
views. 

There  is  no  provision  at  the 
moment  for  locker-room  inter¬ 
views.  Church  planned  to  leave 
this  chiefly  to  the  reporters’  in¬ 
genuities.  In  event  of  an  “in¬ 
cident”,  Church  will  bring  the 
persons  involved  to  meet  the 
press. 

Photographic  Pool 

Photographic  problems  are  a 
headache.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  O.ympic  committee,  there 
has  been  formed  the  “Olympic 
Photographic  Association 
— 1948”.  It  comprises  Acme,  AP, 
INP,  the  Neio  York.  Times,  the 
BritLsh  PA-Reuter  group,  and 
the  British  Combine. 

Under  the  present  plans, 
“OPA — 1948”  will  exclude  out¬ 
siders  from  the  pictorial  cover¬ 
age  of  all  events.  But  any  out¬ 
sider  may  buy  OPA  prints. 

The  only  exception  to  the 
OPA  setup  is  the  powerful  Brit¬ 
ish  Newspaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation.  long  used  to  control¬ 
ling  facilities  for  all  events  in 


WHAVSNEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


The  Associated  Press 


Britain.  Where  possible  —  and 
officials  think  it  seldom  will  be 
possible — NPA  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  a  photographer  at  the  fin- 
ish  line. 

The  reason  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  arrangements  is  limited 
space.  No  pressmen,  except 
photographers — and  those  atrij. 
idly  controlled  stations  only- 
will  be  permitted  on  the  sta¬ 
dium  infield. 

Specials  not  included  in  OPA 
may  make  general  shots — such 
as  from  the  top  of  the  stadium 
— training  shots  and  competi¬ 
tors’  camp  pictures. 

It  is  understood  that  origin¬ 
ally  the  Olympic  committee 
wanted  to  sell  all  photograpUc 
rights  exclusively.  In  fact,  they 
did  sell  the  newsreel  rights  to 
J.  Arthur  Rank,  but  this  raised 
so  much  commotion  that  the 
black-on-whites  are  being  made 
available  to  American  newsreel 
companies,  at  a  price. 

■ 

Tom  H.  Keene  Heads 
Hoosier  State  Press 

Tom  H.  Keene,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Daily  Truth,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Hoosi« 
State  Press  Association.  He  li 
a  former  president  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association. 

Elected  with  Keene  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  directors  were: 
E.  W.  Schergens,  Tell  City 
News,  vicepresident;  Bernice 
Butler,  Indianapolis,  secretary, 
and  William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  treasurer.  Wray 
E.  Fleming  was  again  retained 
as  general  counsel  and  man¬ 
ager. 


Altoona,  Pa^ 

i.s  the  Centre  of  a  Growinf 
Industrial  Area  .  .  . 


BUTTERICK 
Co.,  Inc. 

Famous  Makers  of  Patterns 

Great  New  Plant 
Opens  in  Altoona! 


The  Altoona  Mirror  is  the 
only  newspaper  read  every 
day  in  more  than  97%  of  the 
homes  in  this  important  cen¬ 
ter  of  Industrial  Activity. 


Eltoona 

51f2irrot. 


The  only  evening  newspaper  in 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
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.  There’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  this . . . 

Close  cooperation  between  the  salesman  and  his  client  is  perhaps 
more  important  in  Spot  Radio  than  in  any  other  form  of  advertising. 
'  For  that’s  how  the  vital  decisions  of  this  highly  profitable  and 

j  highly  complex  medium  are  made  .  .  .  and  made  correctly. 

^  But  there’s  more  to  the  story  than  this  ...  a  lot  more.  For 

instance  —  there  are  things  like  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  Spot 
i  Radio  representative.  Without  them  even  the  closest  cooperation 

has  no  value.  But  if  the  representative  has  the  advantage  of 
250  years  of  combined  experience  behind  him  ...  if  he  has  the 
energy  and  persistence  to  learn  about  your  business  before  he  talks 

!  about  his  own  ...  if  he  knows  markets  and  market  coverage 

,  as  well  as  his  own  name  .  .  .  and  if  he  can  show  you  how  to  get 
j  maximum  results  from  every  penny  you  spend  for  radio  advertising 

I  —  he’s  the  kind  of  man  you’ll  always  want  to  do  business  with. 

P|  In  short,  if  he’s  a  Weed  and  Company  representative 

he  can  guarantee  you  the  same  expert  service  that  has  proved 
valuable  to  so  many  successful  advertisers. 


radio  station  representatives 

new  york  *  boston  *  Chicago  *  detroit 

and  company  san  francisco  *  atlanta  *  hoilywood 
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W all  Street  J our  nalHas 
Unique  Staff  Training 


Kilgore 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

CHIEF  executive  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  -  fat,  national  morning 
business  daily,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  in¬ 
variably  an  edi¬ 
torial  man,  who 
came  up  usual¬ 
ly  through  the 
managing  edi¬ 
torship.  No  ex¬ 
ception  is  Ber- 
N  A  R  D  Kilgore, 
president 
of  Dow,  Jones 
&  Co.,  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

A  policy  of 
recruitment  and 
training  of 
staff,  unique  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  news  staffers 
into  executives.  The  policy  may 
be  either  cause  or  effect  of  a 
general  circulation  that  has 
more  than  doubled  twice  with¬ 
in  the  last  seven  years  to  a 
present  140,000. 

There's  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
about  it,  management  says,  but 
beginners  on  the  Journal  are 
usually  bright  young  people  out 
of  college,  who  showed  a  defi¬ 
nite  preference  for  journalism. 

The  neophytes  are  linked  for 
training  with  a  senior  writer, 
first  in  one  department,  then 
another,  and  out  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Journal’s  many  bureaus. 
Their  work  is  carefully  super¬ 
vised  and  checked.  The  fledg¬ 
lings  are  not  considered  full- 
feathered  for  solo  flight  until 
after  six  months  to  a  year — 
sometimes  more  —  of  training. 

Evolving  from  the  financial 
and  business  bulletin  news  ser¬ 
vice  of  Charles  H.  Dow  and  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Jones  in  the  80’s,  the 
Journal  has  constantly  broad¬ 
ened  its  scope.  It  will  be  59 
years  old,  next  week.  Today, 
its  claim  that  it  is  a  national 
daily  is  substantiated  by  reader- 
ship  surveys.  Its  readers  are 


17%  in  the  financial  field,  60% 
from  industry  and  commerce, 
and  21%  professional,  govern¬ 
mental  people,  etc.  In  fact,  the 
whole  range  of  “economics”  is 
the  Journal’s  field,  according  to 
William  F.  Kerry,  executive 
editor. 

The  Journal  works  hard  on 
its  succinct,  tightly  written 
front-page  features,  which  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars  (occasional¬ 
ly  thousands)  because  of  ex¬ 
tensive  checking  for  detail  ac¬ 
curacy.  Close  attention  is  given, 
too,  to  style.  William  H. 
Grimes,  editor,  was  awarded 
the  1946  Pulitzer  Prize  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing. 

Typical  Journal  development 
of  a  story  is  the  column  leader, 
“Farmers  vs  Bakers,”  in  the 
June  28  issue. 

The  story  is  bylined  J.  Gil¬ 
bert  Hill,  one  of  110  corres¬ 
pondents  who  add  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Journal’s  180-odd 
staffers.  Carrying  an  Oklahoma 
City  dateline,  it  reached  New 
York  through  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
bureau,  was  checked  and  sent 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
changes  and  additions,  came 
back  to  New  York  in  memo 
form.  Rewritten,  it  went  back 
to  Hill,  who  checked  and  re¬ 
wrote,  put  it  in  semi-final  form. 
The  piece  received  still  further 
editing  when  it  again  reached 
New  "York. 

This  procedure,  though  cost¬ 
ly,  is  often  followed,  says  Bu- 
REN  H.  McCormack,  managing 
editor,  who  came  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  from  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind.  “Business  men 
often  conduct  their  affairs  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  read  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
smallest  statistical  error  might 
prove  costly,”  he  points  out. 

McCormack  tells  the  story  of 
an  up  state  merchant  who  laid 
in  a  supply  of  pepper  when  the 
Journal  forecast  shortages.  The 


When  all  is  said  and  done  about  the  intricacies  of 
preparing  a  national  newspaper  advertising  campaign, 
it  all  settles  down  to  a  straight  aim  at  one  major  target 
— the  market’s  pocketbook!  And  that  handbag  the 
Little  Lady  carries  remains  a  heavy  percentage  bull’s* 
e.vp.  She  does  a  whale  of  a  Ut  of  buyin’  and  decidin’. 


Greater  Yoik  swings  a  hefty  wallet  and  an  adver¬ 
tisement-answering  urge.  With  a  Trade  Area  of 
186.158,  there  are  lots  of  mouths  to  fill,  lots  of  houses 
to  furnish,  lots  of  gadgets  to  buy.  Industrially  strong, 
payroll-prosperous,  this  wealthy  market  has  created  a 
newspaper  slogan  by  virtue  of  popular  response — “To 
-’a  it  with  dispatch,  dc  it  with  The  Dispatch.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  ^^^/PUTS-^OVER* 


IDISPATCH 


merchant  was  upbraided  by  his 
district  boss  for  overstocking. 
The  boss  later  begged  for  pep¬ 
per  when  the  shortage  de¬ 
veloped  as  predicted. 

The  Journal’s  care  in  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  of  news  per¬ 
sonnel  shows  results  in  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  employment.  Turn¬ 
over  is  practically  non-existant. 
Of  the  many  editorial  people 
who  went  into  the  service,  only 
two  decided  against  returning. 
(There  were  no  battle  deaths.) 
Betty  Donnelly  of  the  front¬ 
page  rewrite  staff  survives  from 
12  girls  who  replaced  male 
staffers  for  the  duration.  There 
is  also  a  girl  on  the  New  York 
copy  desk,  and  a  girl  reporter 
in  Washington.  McCormack  ex¬ 
presses  high  regard  for  Betty’s 
business  editing  ability. 

Contrary  to  layman  expecta¬ 
tions,  Journal  reporters  are  not 
statisticians.  The  statistical  de¬ 
partment,  consisting  of  31 
people,  is  separate,  writes  no 
stories.  The  chartist,  who  pro¬ 
duces  front  page  graphs,  is 
directly  supervised  by  the  as¬ 
sistant  m.e.,  often  originates  his 
material. 

General  stock  exchange  quo¬ 
tations  are  furnished  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Commodity  mar¬ 
kets  and  over-the-counter  quo¬ 
tations  are  developed  by  the 
Journal,  however.  Journal  re¬ 
porters’  material  goes  out  over 
the  Dow  Jones  wire  service. 

The  Journal  is  printed  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco  since  1929, 
and  Dallas.  Tex.,  beginning  May 
3,  1948,  because  of  the  need  for 
delivering  the  paper  to  sub¬ 
scribers  (largely  by  mail)  on 
the  date  of  publication.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  stories,  even 
the  headlines,  are  finally  edit¬ 


ed  in  the  New  York  oflSce 
and  sent  out  over  the  wires, 
to  the  regional  editions.  About 
5%  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Southwest  editions  are  devote 
to  a  department  of  strictly  re¬ 
gional  business  events. 

The  Journal  may  print  i 
Southeast  edition  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  according  to  Robert  Feem- 
STER,  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
who  recently  made  a  survey  of 
Atlanta’s  transportation  and 
distribution  facilities. 

Wire  circuits  link  news  bu¬ 
reaus  in  15  major  American 
business  centers.  In  addition 
the  Journal  has  bureaus  in  Paris, 
London  and  Berlin.  A  graph 
of  the  Journal’s  circulation  al¬ 
most  exactly  matches  a  graph 
of  industrial  employment  in  toe 
United  States. 

Another  special  facet  of  toe 
Journal’s  intensive  training  of 
personnel  is  to  “keep  ’em 
traveling.”  Top  staffers  have 
usually  worked  in  many  fields. 
Kilgore  worked  first  in  New 
York,  then  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  copy  desk,  came  to  New 
York  to  write  a  column  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  headed  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  bureau,  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Journal,  vice- 
president,  now  president  of  Dow 
Jones.  He  followed  in  the  latter 
post  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  Hugh 
Bancroft,  and  Clarence  W.  Bar¬ 
ron. 

Explanation  of  the  Journals 
huge  staff  is  that  it  originates 
95%  of  its  news,  checks  its  re¬ 
porting  exhaustively,  and  writes 
with  a  brevity  that  saves  read¬ 
ers’  labor  but  adds  to  the  writ¬ 
ers’.  The  other  5%  of  its  news 
content  comes  from  press  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Journal  is  a  client  of 
AP,  U.P.,  INS,  and  Reuters. 
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It’s  larger  than  Memphis,  Omaha,  Honolulu  or  Nashville. 
It’s  a  market  unto  itself,  quick  to  respond  when  properly 
appealed  to,  but  such  response  comes  only  when  its  buyers 
I  are  approached  in  a  manner  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

Akron  Buyers  Read  Local,  Think  Local  and  Buy  Local. 

,  That  is  why  Akron’s  Only  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper, 
The  Beacon  Journal,  enjoys  100%  coverage  of  this  rich 
market  .  .  .  That  is  why  your  sales  promotion  must  appem 
locally  to  .achieve  Maximum  Results. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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to  be  carnivorous,  an  egg-eater  and  milk  population  and  growing  income  . . .  and 
imbiber. . .  \X’here  else  in  the  world  has  another  index  of  the  rising  value  of  the 
the  hamburger,  hot  dog  and  milkshake  San  Francisco  market  as  a  whole, 
been  more  glorified  in  romantic  roadside 

stands  and  drive-ins  of  distinction.^  M  Mt'.uiNG  the  market  and  worthy 

of  it,  as  a  major  medium,  is  The  Chronicle. 
Watchdog  of  local  interests,  rich  in  local 
news  and  appeal.  The  Chronicle  probably 
gives  the  best  general  news  presentation 
west  of  New  York ...  is  indispensable  to  the 
opinion  makers.and  Northern  Californians 
wlio  must  be  well  informed. 

First  choice  of  smart  SF  specialty  shops, 
and  also  mainstay  of  the  big  department 


store  advertisers.  The  Chronicle  delivers 
traffic  and  turnover  in  the  popular  price 
ranges  and  charge  accounts  in  the  upper 
brackets  . . .  sells  housewares  and  notions 
along  with  mink  coats  and  jade . . .  moves 
baby  cereals  and  baby  grands,  breakfast 
food  and  evening  gowns,  candy  bars  and 
lorgnettes,  baked  beans  and  broccoli. 

Reaching  every  third  city  family,  every 
fourth  suburban.  The  Chronicle  is  a  prime 
mover  for  prestige  and  profits,  cash  sales, 
and  brand  acceptance ...  Any  SFW'  man 
will  be  glad  to  show  how  the  market  and 
the  medium  can  fit  your  marketing  plans. 


Northern  California  continues  to  be 
a  good  customer  of  Eastern  packers. . .  but 
its  new  postwar  population  has  made  the 
production  of  animal  foods  an  important 
industry  in  the  eight  Bay  Area  counties 
adjacent  to  San  Francisco. 

Virtually  all  eight  counties  contribute 
some  dairy  products.  Marin  and  Sonoma 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Asbury  Park  Sim  Rep.  Louis  Ludlow  Recalls:  He 
Editor  Cleared  Was  in  the  Press  Gallery  When 

In  Libel  Suit  By  Jcanes  J.  Butler 


Freehold,  N.  J.  —  Executive 
Editor  Morris  Mogelever  of  the 
suspended  Asbury  Park  Sun,  a 
daily  which  fought  municipal 
corruption  and  reaped  a  harvest 
of  three  libel  suits  amounting 
to  $2,200,000,  was  vindicated 
last  week  when  a  jury  took  25 
minutes,  after  six  days  of  tes¬ 
timony,  to  throw  out  the  last 
suit  brought  by  City  Clerk  Mary 
Vaccaro  Martin. 

Charging  the  jury  that  “truth 
was  a  complete  defense  in  a 
libel  action,”  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Robert  V.  Kinkead  also 
pointed  out  that  “freedom  of 
press  in  America  was  a  precious 
inheritance  in  contrast  to  the 
muzzled  press  among  totalitar¬ 
ian  nations.”  At  the  same  time, 
he  noted  that  freedom  of  the 
press  carried  with  it  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  publish  the  news 
truthfully,  and  comment  should 
be  fair  and  free  from  malice. 

If  the  facts  are  truthful,  com¬ 
ment  could  be  severe  where  it 
was  warranted,  the  Judge  held. 
Continuing,  he  said  that  the 
acts  of  public  officials  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism  in  the  public 
interest,  and  such  acts  based 
u*'on  “true  facts”  could  war¬ 
rant  “strong  criticism.” 

The  suits  against  the  Sun  edi¬ 
tor  grew  out  of  the  paper’s 
campaign  which  in  67  days,  fol¬ 
lowing  initial  publication,  with 
the  help  of  a  Supreme  Court 
order,  forced  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration  to  appoint  a  police  chief 
to  a  long-standing  vacancy;  al¬ 
so  a  State  Attorney  General  in¬ 
vestigation  of  alleged  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  city  administration 
awarding  beachfront  leases 
without  public  bidding. 

The  investigation  itself 
brought  a  stinging  presentment 
from  a  grand  jury,  but  no  in¬ 
dictments. 

When  two  other  libel  suits 
had  been  abandoned  against  the 
Sun  editor,  the  City  Clerk  plain¬ 
tiff,  sued  for  $400,000  charging 
two  published  articles  were 
libelous. 

Defense  Counsel  Harry  Green 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  presented  city 
records.  State  laws,  city  ordin¬ 
ances  and  police  recoils,  and 
laid  the  articles  before  the  jury, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  to 
show  factuality. 

The  libel  case  attracted  wide 
attention  since  it  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Monmouth  County 
in  a  half  a  century. 

Other  defendants  in  the  libel 
suit  were  Walter  Reade,  Sr., 
stockholder  in  a  subsidiary  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  paper;  Harry 
kranz,  reporter,  and  Harry  Tall- 
madge,  publisher.  A  nonsuit 
motion  was  granted  counsel  for 
Reade. 


Poll  on  Civic  I^ues  am 

Council  Bluffs,  la. — To  ob-  AN  r 

tain  local  opinions  on  civic  prob-  a 
lems,  the  Council  Bluffs,  Non-  . 

pareil  has  employed  Central  AN  NE.| 

Surveys  of  Shenandoah,  la.,  to  am  KlPil 
conduct  a  weekly  poll.  Results 
appear  as  a  Sunday  feature  han-  AM  NEA 
died  by  Harry  Mauck,  Jr.,  city 
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WASHINGTON  —  Memories  of 

major  news  events,  amusing 
incidents,  and  views  obtained 
by  looking  from  the  congres¬ 
sional  press  gallery  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  as  well  as  in  the 
opposite  direction,  paraded  be¬ 
fore  Rep.  Louis  Ludlow  of  Indi¬ 
ana  as  he  prepared  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  Washington  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  47  years  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  29  years  as  a  correspondent 
and  18  years  as  a  member  of 
Congress. 

The  first  person  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  to  Congress  while  serving  in 
the  press  gallery,  Ludlow  is  re¬ 
tiring  because  of  illness  which 
kept  him  from  his  office  for  most 
of  the  80th  session.  With  ad¬ 
journment,  he  has  returned  to 
Indiana  and  retirement. 

“I  joined  the  press  gallery  in 
the  fall  of  1901  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Indianapolis  Senti¬ 
nel  (later  he  served  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  for  many  years),” 
Ludlow  reminisced.  “In  those 
times  the  opening  day  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  an  au^icious  occa¬ 
sion  when  outstanding  members 
of  the  press  gallery  upheld  the 
dignity  of  the  press  by  wearing 
high  hats  and  long  tailored 
coats.  Being  of  the  common 
and  garden  variety  and  possess¬ 
ing  neither  type  of  sartorial 
equipment,  I  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  With  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  my  wife  and  I  found  hard 
going  on  my  salary  of  $25  a 
week!” 

Only  172  Newsmen  Then 

Only  a  few  persons  whose 
service  in  the  gallery  ante¬ 
dates  Ludlow’s  are  now  liv¬ 
ing.  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  another  journalist  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  retirement  plans  this 
year,  is  one  of  them.  At  that 
time  there  were  172  accredited 
correspondents.  Now  there  are 
750,  of  whom  more  than  100  are 
women. 

“For  years  after  I  came  the 
only  woman  member  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  was  Mrs.  Isabel  Worrell 
Ball,”  Ludlow  recalls.  Her  en¬ 
trance  was  warmly  contested  by 
male  members,  who  felt  that  to 
have  a  woman  around  would  be 
a  handicap  to  freedom  of  speech 
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and  action,  but  she  was  a  wom¬ 
an  of  stamina  and  she  kept  on 
trying  until  she  secured  the 
necessary  credentials.  She  later 
married  Col.  John  McElroy, 
publisher  of  the  National  Trib¬ 
une,  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Union  soldiers 
of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

“When  I  came  to  Washington 
what  is  now  the  west  section 
of  the  House  restaurant  was  a 
barroom  with  sawdust  floor, 
brass  rail  and  all  the  usual  ac¬ 
coutrements.  An  Indiana  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  responsive  to 
the  rising  prohibition  sentiment 
in  his  district,  was  accustomed 
over  a  period  of  years  to  intro¬ 
duce  riders  to  appropriations 
biils  to  abolish  that  bar-room. 
The  House  would  adopt  the 
rider  and  a  goodly  number  of 
members  would  go  straightway 
over  to  the  Senate  and  intimate 
that  there  would  be  no  hard 
feelings  if  the  Senate  would  kill 
the  rider  and  the  Senate  would 
obligingly  do  so. 

“But  the  time  came  when  the 
Senate  decided  that  if  the  House 
wished  so  ardently  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with  Bacchus  it  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  It  adopted 
the  rider  and  the  saloon  Went 
out  of  the  Capitol,  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  That  was  about  40  years 
ago. 

“I  was  present  in  the  House 
Press  Gallery  when  the  House, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rep. 
George  Norris,  of  Nebraska, 
adopted  the  resolution  dethron¬ 
ing  Speaker  Joe  Cannon  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  from  him  the  power 
of  appointing  standing  commit¬ 
tees  and  vesting  that  power  in 
the  caucuses  of  the  two  political 
parties.  This  action  was  taken 
after  several  days  of  acrimoni¬ 
ous  debate.  Prior  to  that  time, 
Speakers  had  packed  the  com¬ 
mittees  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  they  supported  and 
against  legislation  which  they 
opposed.  The  system  was  per¬ 
nicious  in  the  extreme  and  its 
abolishment  did  not  come  too 
soon. 

“I  was  in  the  Press  Gallery 
when  a  distinguished  Represen¬ 
tative  from  Mississippi,  one  of 
the  quaintest  characters  I  have 
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Sun  families  have 
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This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion 
for  New  York’s  market 
as  a  whole. 
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ever  known,  in  a  speech  off 
great  volume  and  vehemence  f 
declared:  ‘There  are  times  it 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  when  we 
must  rise  above  principle.’  i 
suppose  that  speech  has  beet 
quoted  about  as  often  as  an; 
ever  delivered  in  the  House. 

“I  was  also  in  the  Press  Gal 
lery  23  years  ago  when  Rep 
W.  D.  Upshaw,  of  Atlanta 
rushed  into  the  House,  secured 
recognition  of  the  Speaker, 
wav^  a  telegram  and  dramat' 
ically  announced  the  birth  (d 
‘Theodore  Roosevelt  Long 
worth.’  In  his  haste  and  ex 
citement  he  had  assumed  the 
newcomer  was  a  boy  and  had 
not  taken  time  for  verification 
on  that  important  point.  I  have 
never  heard  what  Paula  has  to 
say  about  this  faux  pas. 

“My  mind  also  recalls  in  ret¬ 
rospect  many  more  somber  and 
solemn  occasions.  I  was  in  the 
Press  Gallery  when  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  a  personal  appear 
ance  before  Congress  in  Joint 
Session,  asked  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Central  Pow¬ 
ers.  I  could  not  then  foresee, 
of  course,  that  later,  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  occasion,  I  would  vote  lot 
similar  resolutions  declaring  a 
state  of  war  to  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  German; 
and  Japan  and  their  satellites.” 

■ 

Donosky  in  Training 

Dallas.  Tex. — David  Donos 
ky,  son  of  Myer  M.  Donosk;. 
treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  is  learning  the  printing 
end  of  the  newspaper  business 
at  the  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Mirror. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“A  Rusty,  Dented  Cun  Means  Spoiled  Food** 

Incorrect  I  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoil¬ 
age  organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects  the 
contents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


**The  Blind  Develop  a  ‘Sixth  Sense*** 

It  is  widely  believed  that  blind  people  acquire  a 
mysterious  “sixth  sense.”  Scientific  tests  indicate, 
however,  that  the  blind  simply  learn  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  what  their  other  senses  tell  them. 


“Turtles  Don*t  Die  Until  Sundown** 

Many  of  us  have  heard  tales  supporting  the  belief 
that  even  a  decapitated  turtle  will  not  die  before 
nightfall.  But  a  turtle  is  a  vertebrate — and  sever¬ 
ance  of  his  spinal  cord  kills  him  just  as  instantly  as 
any  other  vertebrate. 


“Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked** 

Wrong  /  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


ou  StUfVt  IT- 

fc.M  •Hi’* 


FREE 


an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You 
Believe  It,”  an  outstanding,  new  weekly 
feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at 
scotching  false  popular  beliefs — is  based 
on  the  above  series,  familiar  to  the  readers 


of  this  magazine  for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  can  also  use 
this  feature  to  get  added  revenue  from 
local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are 
2  columns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 

DEPT.  C-8,  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Are 
Entertained  at 
Open  House 

Washington  Court  House,  O 
-hundreds  of  Fayette  Coun- 
uans  had  an  opportunity  last 
wwk  to  see  how  the  county’s 
only  daily  newspaper,  the  Wash- 
tngt^  C.  H.  Record-Herald,  is 
produced. 

The  evening  daily  threw  open 
Its  plant  for  an  inspection  by  its 
subscribers  and  friends.  The 
paper’s  32-year-old  building  re¬ 
cently  underwent  a  renovation, 
with  new  fluorescent  lighting, 
new  painting,  new  equipment 
and  a  streamlined  business  of¬ 
fice. 

As  part  of  the  modernization 
program,  the  news  room  and 
business  office  “traded”  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  entire  mechanical  plant 
of  the  paper  was  in  operation. 
Jne  portion  of  the  Record- 
Herald  6,300  press  run  which 
normally  goes  to  rural  subscrib¬ 
ers  was  delayed  until  the  eve 
ning  open  house,  when  visitors 
were  able  to  see  the  machinery 
in  operation. 

Old  issues  of  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  semiweekly  Record 
Republican,  which  were  merged 
in  1937  to  form  the  Record- 
Herald.  were  put  on  display. 

Department  heads  greeting 
visitors  were  Forest  F.  Tipton, 
general  manager;  Howard  S 
Harper,  editor;  Paul  Rodenfels. 
business  manager;  Frank  Ellis, 
advertising  manager;  Alice 
Davis,  circulation-classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Harry 
Speakman  and  A.  A.  Abel,  me¬ 
chanical  foreman;  and  Jess 
Magley,  commercial  printing 
manager. 

W.  J.  Galvin,  president,  and 
Wayne  W.  Galvin,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Washington 
News  Publishing  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Record-Herald  and  its 
weekly  sister  publication,  the 
Fayette  Times,  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  open  house. 

Associated  Press  teletypes 
were  turned  on  for  visitors  to 
see.  Ed  Easterly  of  the  AP 
Columbus  bureau  was  on  hand 
during  the  open  house. 

Refreshments  and  sandwiches 
were  served  to  all  visitors  and 
souvenirs  of  the  visit  were  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  Record-Herald  is  one  of 
a  group  of  papers  owned  by 
Galvin  Bros.  Corp.  Others  in  the 
group  are  the  Wilmington  News- 
Journal,  Lima  News,  Circleville 
Herald,  Logan  Daily  News,  Van 
Wert  Times-Bulletin,  all  Ohio 
dailies;  the  Hillsboro  (O. ) 
Press -Gazette,  semiweekly,  and 
News-Herald,  weekly;  and  the 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily 
News-Chief. 

m 

Move  Want  Ad  Office 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  will  move  its  Loop  want  ad 
office  from  its  present  situation 
at  Madison  and  Dearborn 
streets  to  adjoining  quarters  at 
33  W.  Madison  street,  in  the 
same  building.  The  new  want 
ed  office  will  be  equipped  with 
air  conditioning,  fluorescent 
lighting  and  many  improve¬ 
ments. 


With  Pleasure 

Maj.  Shimpei  Harado.  head 
of  the  Japanese  torture  mill  at 
Baguio,  was  sentenced  to 
death  last  week  at  Manila. 

James  Halsema  bylined  the 
Associated  Press*  story. 

Among  those  tortured  by 
Harada:  James  Halsema. 

Straw  Fiber 
Paper  Is  Used 
Without  Break 

Chicago  —  More  than  150,000 
copies  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
mail  edition  going  to  Midwest 
farmers  were  printed  on  paper 
containing  straw  pulp  here  June 
29.  ’The  straw  paper  was  pro¬ 
duced  May  21  during  an  experi¬ 
mental  run  in  the  Tribune’s 
paper  mill  at  Thorold,  Ont.  ( See 
E&P,  May  29,  p.  16.) 

The  press  run  proved  that 
straw  fibers  can  be  incorporated 
into  newsprint  made  from  pulp 
wood  without  diminishing  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  stated.  Not  a  single  break 
in  the  web  of  paper  speeding 
through  the  Tribune’s  No.  10 
press  unit  was  caused  by  the 
different  type  paper. 

Printing  qualities  appeared 
to  be  equal  to  those  of  ordinary 
newsprint  both  in  registering 
black  and  white  and  colors,  it 
was  stated.  In  strength,  finish 
and  color  the  new  paper  was 
equal  to  that  regularly  used  by 
the  Tribune.  Veteran  pressmen 
and  editors  were  hardly  able  to 
tell  the  difference  between  the 
straw  pulp  paper  and  that  made 
from  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
pulp. 

Paper  used  in  the  press  run 
contained  17%  straw  fiber.  The 
other  ingredients  were  wood 
fiber  ground  from  logs  and  sul¬ 
phite  pulp  which  is  obtained  by 
cooking  wood  chips  with  chem¬ 
icals.  More  than  30  tons  of  the 
straw  paper  were  used  in  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

Production  of  the  paper  was 
somewhat  more  costly  than  for 
ordinary  newsprint.  Paper  ex¬ 
perts  stated,  however,  the  ex¬ 
periment  indicated  that  straw 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
in  higher  grade  papers. 
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Nunn  Praises 
Newspapers  as 
Backbone  Media 

Newspapers  were  termed  the 
“great  backbone  medium  of  ad¬ 
vertising”  by  Wesley  I.  Nunn, 
advertising  manager  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana, 
in  addressing  the  29th  annual 
summer  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
west  Daily  Press  Association, 
June  25-26. 

Some  doubt  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  Nunn  that  all  newspaper 
advertising  managers  realize 
the  potency  of  the  item  they 
sell.  He  said  too  few  newspa¬ 
per  salesmen  tell  him  the  fine 
things  about  the  medium  which 
he  knows  to  be  true. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  places 
its  advertising  in  more  than 
1,800  newspapers,  ranging  in 
size  from  a  1,000,000  circulation 
down  to  around  a  1,000.  This 
company’s  research  indicates 
that  the  bigger  the  paper,  the 
bigger  the  ad  required  to  do 
a  given  job. 

To  substantiate  this  general 
proposition.  Standard  selected 
1,200  ads  appealing  to  men  (pur¬ 
chasers  of  three  fourths  of  all 
petroleum  products)  from  the 
first  100  studies  in  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship.  After  measuring  the  ads 
in  terms  of  size  of  ad,  observa¬ 
tion  and  circulation  of  the 
paper,  the  company  found  the 
following;  a  1.200-line  ad  in 
newspapers  of  more  than  100,- 


000  circulation,  an  800-line  m 
in  newspapers  with  between  15 
000  and  100,000  circulation,  aK 
a  400-line  ad  in  newspapers  o; 
under  15,000  circulation  — 
have  about  the  same  observi 
tion  or  readership.  ’These  ri 
suits  were  confirmed  by  fuj 
ther  readership  studies  by  oni 
of  the  company’s  advertisinj 
agencies. 

Clinton  Johnston  of  the  Gn 
phic  Arts  Industry,  Inc.,  (b 
cussed  reasons  for  the  organ; 
zation  of  a  school  to  train  nu. 
chanical  personnel  for  the  gn 
phic  arts  field.  He  told  the  if 
publishers  and  advertisicj 
executives  present  that  publish 
ers  and  printers  were  gettiii( 
less  and  less  production  at  mott 
and  more  cost  from  their 
chanical  personnel. 

The  meeting  took  place  ii 
Minnesota’s  north  woods  a; 
Breezy  Point  Lodge  at  Pequo; 
on  Pelican  Lake.  Don  L.  Me 
K  e  n  z  i  e,  Crookston  ( Minn,' 
Times  advertising  manager,  wot 
permanent  possession  of  tht 
Fargo  (N.  D. )  Forum  golf  tro 
phy  by  winning  the  annual  goL' 
tournament  for  the  third  sue 
cessive  year. 

■ 

Renamed  by  City  i 

Madison,  Wis.  —  The  Stoti 
Journal  has  been  re-named  off 
cial  city  paper.  Its  bid  provide 
for  the  printing  of  council  prn 
ceedings  at  $1.25  per  folio  for 
the  first  insertion  and  90c  each 
per  folio  for  the  second  and 
third  insertions.  This  is  the  sam 
rate  as  in  effect  the  past  year 


FOUNDED  IN  -1894 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by; 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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Frank  Carlson 


*  One  of  a  teries  of  ad- 
verf/semenfx  bosod  on 
industrial  opportunitios 
in  the  sfatos  served  by 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
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Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

^Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAIIROAD 
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Pension  Plans 
Of  19  Dailies 
Are  Surveyed 

Chicago — A  study  of  19  pen¬ 
sion-retirement  plans  effective 
on  member  newspapers  was  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee,  in 
which  it  was  revealed  that  most 
of  such  plans  are  non-contribu¬ 
tory  on  the  part  of  the  employes. 

The  survey  is  representative 
of  the  great  majority  of  such 
plans  in  existence  today  in  the 
newspaper  business,  according 
to  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee  bulletin,  which  cites 
that  the  NLRB  recently  held  in 
the  Inland  Steel  case  that  pen¬ 
sion  plans  are  a  proper  subject 
for  collective  bargaining. 

Highlights  Given 

The  ANPA  noted  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
the  Guild  Reporter  for  April  23 
commented  on  the  NLRB  ruling 
In  the  Inland  Steel  case  and 
declared:  “This  paves  the  way 
for  securing  effective  pension 
plans  where  none  now  exist." 

Highlights  of  the  ANPA  sur¬ 
vey  follow: 

“Among  the  19  plans,  16  cover 
all  employes;  two  cover  salaried 
workers  only;  and  one  covers 
only  workers  with  a  salary  of 
|3,000  or  over  annually  with 
one  year's  service.  In  most 
cases,  a  prescribed  length  of 
service  is  required  before  em¬ 
ployes  qualify. 

“Of  the  19  plans,  15  are  non¬ 
contributory,  whereunder  the 
employes  do  not  make  any  pay¬ 
ments  whatever.  The  other  four 
plans  are  of  a  contributory  na¬ 
ture. 

Permit  Later  Retirement 

*‘Of  the  19  plans,  three  state 
flatly  that  no  retirement  prior 
to  the  NRD  (Normal  Retire¬ 
ment  Date)  is  permitted,  but 
most  of  the  others  permit  such 
earlier  retirement,  particularly 
in  the  event  of  permanent  dis¬ 
ability.  Some  also  require  a 
Stated  length  of  service  for 
earlier  retirement,  even  if  dis¬ 
ability  occurs.  Some  plans  per¬ 
mit  earlier  retirement  solely  on 
the  basis  of  service,  with  no 
consideration  given  to  disabil¬ 
ity, 

“Eighteen  of  the  19  plans  per¬ 
mit  later  retirement,  meaning 
retirement  after  the  NRO.  In 
15  of  these  cases,  the  pension 
starts  when  the  individual  is 
actually  retired,  while  the  other 
plans  state  that  the  pension 
starts  at  the  NRD  (usually  65). 

“Only  three  of  the  plans  pro¬ 
vide  an  increased  pension  in  the 
event  of  later  retirement 
(aHer  the  NRD). 

“In  five  of  the  19  plans,  the 
employe  must  enroll,  while 
under  the  other  14  plans,  cov¬ 
erage  is  automatic. 

“Sixteen  of  the  plans  state 
that  only  full-time  employment 
is  considered  as  service  time 
under  the  plan;  two  do  not 
make  any  such  reference  to  full¬ 
time  employment,  and  one  is 
not  clear  on  that  point." 

The  foilowing  newspapers 
were  surveyed: 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times;  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
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Sews;  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune;  Haverhill 
( Mass. )  Gazette;  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Law¬ 
rence  ( Mass. )  Eagle-Tribune; 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times;  McCiatchy  News¬ 
papers;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger;  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader;  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch; 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  South 
Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune;  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade;  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star;  Wiikes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Publishing  Company;  and 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal. 

m 

Annual  Report 
Of  Ad  Council 
Lauds  Media 

Almost  225,000  individual  ads 
were  ordered  by  newspapers  in 
1947  on  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  sponsored  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council.*  according  to  the 
Council's  sixth  annual  report, 
issued  this  week. 

Space  for  these  ads  was  do¬ 
nate  either  by  locai  adver¬ 
tisers  or  by  the  newspapers 
themselves. 

Other  media  also  supported 
the  campaigns  heavily,  it  was 
stated,  in  the  form  of  nearly 
a  million  carcards;  a  page  a 
month  by  more  than  1,100  maga¬ 
zines;  43,767  24-sheet  posters; 
6,000  three-sheet  posters;  14  bil¬ 
lion  radio  “listener-impressions." 

Describing  the  past  year  as 
one  “of  strains  and  tensions," 
the  report  said  the  Council  re¬ 
ceived  requests  for  voiunteer 
ad  support  for  103  public  inter¬ 
est  projects.  Fifteen  were  given 
top-priority  selection  and  35 
others  received  some  assistance. 

Cited  as  particularly  success¬ 
ful  were  the  campaigns  for 
Student  Nurse  recruitment; 
highway  safety;  Savings  Bonds; 
Freedom  Train:  forest  fire  pre¬ 
vention:  CARE  food  packages; 
and  Red  Cross. 

During  the  year,  the  report 
notes,  the  Council  received 
numerous  awards,  including  the 
naming  of  President  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier  as  “Advertising  Man  of 
the  Year.” 

In  1947  also,  the  Council 
created  its  Industries  Advisory 
Committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Charles  E.  Wilson  of  G.E. 


GEO.  H. 
MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST,  LOUIS  •  FT.  WORTH 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  SEATTLE 


Mason's  Papers 
To  Be  Operated 
By  Foundation 

Sudbury,  Can. — The  W.  E. 
Mason  Foundation,  established 
for  charity  several  years  before 
Mr.  Mason's  death  recently,  will 
operate  his  newspaper  and  radio 
enterprises.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  the  publisher's  broth¬ 
er,  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces 
by  way  of  annuities  for  their 
lifetime. 

The  executors  said  William 
Eklge  Mason  had  declared  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  managers  of  his 
enterprises  which  would  con¬ 
tinue  under  present  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Sudbury  Daily  Star  and 
Sudbury  Realty  and  Holding 
Company  will  be  headed  by 
J.  R.  Meakes  and  radio  station 
CKSO,  Sudbury,  by  W.  J.  Wooci- 
ill.  In  North  Bay  the  Nugget  re¬ 
mains  under  management  of 
J.  F.  Grainger  and  the  St.  Regis 
Hotel  under  management  of 
W.  G.  Cornish. 

From  the  funds  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  sufficient 
money  to  construct  a  wading 
pool  for  children  in  Memorial 
Park.  After  this  deduction  40% 
of  the  residue  will  go  for  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  Sudbury  General 
Hospital. 

Executors  and  trustees  of  the 
Mason  estate  are  George  M.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Sudbury  solicitor;  George 
Mason  of  Galt,  a  brother,  and 
the  Canada  Permanent  Trust 
Company. 


Tighter  Draft  ! 
Deferment  Rule 
Is  Anticipated 

Washington  —  Draft  defef 
ments  for  newspaper  employ, 
are  expected  to  be  fewer  und? 
the  new  law  than  during  wj. 
time,  and  they  were  practical . 
nonexistent  in  the  period  ; 
hostilities. 

The  regulations  have  n: 
been  drafted.  Eventually  thr 
will  be  issued  under  the  nas; 
of  the  President  and  adminLi 
tered  by  the  Social  Securit: 
Board,  as  in  the  past. 

The  fact  that  the  age  llmiti 
for  service  calls  are  19  to  2 
years  virtually  eliminates  tbi 
category  of  “essential  min' 
(necessary  to  maintenance  o! 
national  health,  safety  and  b 
terest ) . 

Few  Exempt 

In  the  war  period  there  wet 
few  job  classifications  in  newr 
papering  in  which  deferme: 
was  possible,  and  the  very 
ture  of  those  positions  en 
bodied  an  experience  hardl;- 
likely  to  be  shown  by  a  niii 
under  26  years  of  age,  it  ni 
pointed  out  at  draft  headquirj 
ters  here.  And  a  deferment  bf 
just  that;  it  is  not  an  exem^' 
tion  and  it  continues  only  unti 
a  replacement  can  be  obtainell 
through  diligent  effort. 

The  job  protection  guaranty 
of  the  former  law  carries  intc. 
the  new  statute.  A  draftee  hu 
claim  on  his  former  post, 
less  undue  hardship  would  n 
suit  from  his  reinstatement 


A  part  of  YOUR 
business  you  never  seel 

Whether  you  send  or  receive  shipments  by  Railway 
Express,  you  never  see  most  of  the  steps  required  in 
making  this  complete,  nation-wide  shipping  service 
a  vital  part  of  your  busirtess. 

The  complete  facilities  of  Railway  Express  are  what 
you  depend  upon  . . .  the  door-to-door  convenience 
of  pick-up  and  delivery  in  all  cities  and  principal 
towns,  the  flexibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  your 
particular  industry  — as  well  as  all 
your  personal  shipping  require¬ 
ments.  To  you.  Railway  Express 
means  fast  service,  always  at  your 
call. 

It's  good  business  to  say,  "Ship 
it  RAILWAY  EXPRESS!" 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


Jvine  29,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 

Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  President  has  signed,  a  bill  increasing 
by  20  per  cent  the  pensions  paid  to  railroad  employees  upon  retirement.  The 
increase,  made  in  recognition  of  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  had 
the  support  not  only  of  railroad  employees  but  also  of  the  companies  which  share 
with  them  the  cost  of  the  railroad  retirement  system. 

This  system  differs  in  important  respects  from  the  general  social 
security  system  under  which  other  business  operates.  Its  benefits  are  greater— 
currently,  the  average  monthly  pension  of  retired  railroad  employees  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  retired  employees  of  other  industries — but  the  cost  to  the 
railroads  and  their  employees  is  much  heavier.  Under  the  general  social  security 
system,  the  present  tax  on  pay  rolls  for  financing  retirement  and  pension  benefits 
totals  two  per  cent,  half  paid  by  the  employer,  half  by  the  employee.  The 
corresponding  tax  under  the  railroad  system  is  now  113^  per  cent,  of  which  5X  per 
cent  is  paid  by  the  employee,  and  per  cent  by  the  companies.  The  taxes, 
moreover,  are  laid  on  different  bases.  The  lower  taxes  under  the  general  social 
security  system  are  paid  on  wages  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000  per  year,  while  the 
railroad  retirement  tax  is  levied  on  wages  up  to  $300  per  month,  or  at  a  maximum  of 
$3,600  per  year. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  also  modified  the  rate  of  tax  paid  by  the 
railroad  companies,  without  contribution  from  the  employees,  for  the  support  of 
unemployment  insurance  benefits.  Unlike  the  state  unemployment  insurance  systems 
under  which  other  businesses  operate,  this  tax  on  pay  rolls  for  unemployment 
benefits  has  been  on  a  flat  basis  of  three  per  cent,  regardless  of  the  needs  of 
the  unemployment  fund.  At  this  rate  of  taxation,  a  surplus  reserve  fund  of  almost 
$1,000,000,000  has  accumulated.  With  such  a  fund  in  hand.  Congress  revised  the 
tax  rates  to  provide  a  graduated  scale,  starting  at  of  1  per  cent  so  long  as 
there  is  more  than  $450,000,000  in  the  surplus  reserve  fund,  and  going  up  as  the 
surplus  reserve  fund  may  fall  below  this  eimount. 

These  changes  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Unemployment  Insurance 
systems  were  made  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

The  retirement  taxes,  paid  half-and-half  by  companies  and  employees,  are  believed 
to  be  sufficient  to  support  the  increase  in  retirement  benefits,  and  the  new 
graduated  scale  of  unemployment  insurance  taxes,  paid  by  the  companies,  will 
maintain  at  all  times  a  safe  and  sufficient  fund,  without  continuing  to  pile  up  a 
surplus  reserve  beyond  any  conceivable  need. 
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PNPA  Papers 
Report  Demand 
For  Patterns 

Philadelphia — How  the  “new 
look”  has  stirred  women  news¬ 
paper  readers  to  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  dress  pattern  and 
household  art  features  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association. 

A  summary  of  the  PNPA  poll, 
conducted  among  member  news¬ 
papers,  indicates  that  women 
currently  are  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  greatest  sewing,  knit¬ 
ting  and  crocheting  revivals 
since  the  era  of  the  Gay  Nine¬ 
ties. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  reported  it  sold  more 
than  20,000  patterns  during  the 
first  three  months  of  19<fe  in 
contrast  to  4,000  in  the  same 
period  of  1947.  Most  of  the 
increase  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  this  newspaper  ran 
its  pattern  copy  consistently 
this  year  while  last  year  it  ran 
only  several  times  a  week. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
reported  it  has  had  considerable 
success  with  patterns,  both 
dress  and  knitting.  It  has  shown 
gains  every  month  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  Wilkes-Barre 
( Pa. )  Times  Leader  Evening 
News  revealed  it  had  7,500  ap¬ 
plications  for  1947. 

Bethlehem  Globe-Times  said 
its  dress  pattern  demand  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1948  gained 
appreciably  over  the  same  per¬ 
iod  for  1947.  Needlecrah  pat¬ 
tern  demands  there  dropped 
slightly. 

Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  told  of  a  26  To  in¬ 
crease  in  dress  pattern  orders 
for  March  with  a  decrease  of 
23%  in  needlecraft  orders. 

The  Erie  Dispatch,  running 
both  the  dress  pattern  and 
needlecraft  feature,  showed  a 
21%  gain  for  February,  1948, 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 
Needlecraft  orders  were  up 
205%  in  February  over  the 
same  month  last  year. 

Lancaster  New  Era  reported 
a  needlecraft  feature  failed  to 
hold  as  much  interest  this  year 
as  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  the  dress  pattern  feature 
which  this  paper  carries  has 
consistently  improved  in  orders 
by  readers  from  1946  to  date. 


Histories  of  Weeklies 

VDtMm.iON,  S.  D. — ^Histories 
of  two  of  South  Dakota’s  pio¬ 
neer  weekly  newspapers  —  the 
Dakota  Republican  of  Vermil¬ 
lion  and  the  Dakota  Gleaner  of 
Elk  Point — have  been  published 
by  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  University  of  South  Da¬ 
kota.  The  articles  were  written 
by  James  M.  Kuehn  and  Bob 
Trainor,  and  edited  by  Wilson 
L.  Taylor. 

■ 

Perfumed  Page 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  full  page 
ad  in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
of  June  23  was  scented  with 
Black  Magic  perfume. 


Peron  Registered 
As  Journalist 

President  Juan  D.  Peron  of 
Argentina  will  be  offered  the 
honoiary  presidency  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Newspapermen's  Syndi¬ 
cate,  it  was  reported  from 
Buenos  Aires  this  week. 

Peron  was  registered  as  a  per¬ 
manent  member  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  recognition  of  his  series 
of  six  articles  on  Argentine 
plans  and  policies  which  have 
been  widely  printed  throughout 
South  America.  He  has  also 
prepared  a  series  which  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
has  offered  in  the  United  States. 
(E&P,  May  29,  page  42.) 

Young  Debater 
Wins  Knight 
Scholarship 

Detroit  —  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  made  its  first  annual 
award  of  a  $2,500  scholarship. 
The  prize,  established  by  John 
S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  paper,  was  won  by  John 
Katsoulous,  17,  Hazel  Park  high 
school  student. 

The  award  will  go  annually 
to  the  winner  of  the  Michigan 
High  School  Forensic  Associa¬ 
tion  debates.  The  prize  will 
pay  complete  expenses  for  two 
years  of  college  and  tuition  for 
another  two  years.  The  debates 
of  the  association  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Free  Press 
since  1926,  but  the  scholarship 
was  just  set  up  last  year. 

Some  1,500  students  at  100 
schools  in  the  state  participated 
in  the  elimination  debates. 
More  than  150,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  contests. 

The  Free  Press  awarded  gold  i 
watches,  bronze  plaques  and 
certificates  of  merit  to  other 
contestants. 

■ 

Miller  at  Syracuse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  After  a 
year's  leave  of  absence.  Dr. 
Douglass  W.  Miller,  director  of 
the  Syracuse  University  Bureau 
of  Public  Information  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  returned  July  1 
to  his  desk.  He  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  visiting  professor  of 
journalism  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Calif. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Magnetic  highway  sweepers  are 
being  used  by  several  states  to 
remove  materials  causing  punc¬ 
tures.  If  it  only  had  an  electric 
iron  attachment  to  smooth  out 
some  of  the  bumps! 

*  •  * 

Congress  seems  about  to  admit 
200,000  displaced  persons  into  the 
United  States.  We  have  at  last 
decided  that  it  might  be  all  right 
to  associate  with  some  of  the 
people  for  whom  we  fought  the 
war. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Service  Digests 
What  Editors 
Soy  About  South 

By  John  D.  Stanard 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — “If  the 
American  press  is  to  receive  an 
accurate  and  factual  working 
knowledge  of 
the  trends  of 
Southern  editor¬ 
ial  thinking,  it 
seems  important 
that  more  edi¬ 
tors  stop  'guess¬ 
ing'  as  to  South- 
e  r  n  attitudes 
and  read  editor- 
i  a  1  s  appearing 
in  all  types  of 
Southern  news¬ 
papers,”  be¬ 
lieves  Ralph 
Sanders,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
News  Free  Press  and  editor  of 
the  Southern  Editorial  Service 
here. 

“With  the  Southern  scene 
gaining  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tance  in  national  and  world 
journalism,  it  is  only  fairness 
and  justice  to  the  South  for 
newspapers  everywhere  to  go  to 
the  source  for  data  on  the 
South,”  says  Sanders. 

And  the  editors  of  such  na¬ 
tionally  known  newspapers  as 
the  Washington  Star,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  Charlotte  News, 
New  Orleans  States,  Asheville 
Citizen,  Nashville  Banner,  etc., 
seem  to  agree  with  Sanders  as 


they  are  among  the  subscriber! 
to  Southern  Editors’  Round 
Table,  issued  weekly  by  the 
Southern  Editorial  Service,  311 
N.  Tacoa  Ave.,  Chattanooga  4, 
and  edited  by  Sanders. 

“What  the  Reader’s  Digest  has 
accomplished  for  general  read¬ 
ers  through  digesting  magazine 
articles,  the  Southern  Editorial 
Service,  for  slightly  more  than 
two  years,  in  a  weekly  digest  of 
Southern  newspaper  editorials, 
is  trying  to  accomplish  for  busy 
editors,”  says  Sanders.  “The 
project  was  started  quietly  after 
several  editors  express^  the 
need  for  such  a  service  ...  and 
now,  after  two  years  of  ‘trial  | 
and  error,’  we  are  agreeable 
that  the  project  be  made  public. 

Through  the  subscription  to 
non-member  and  regular  issues 
of  member  newspapers,  the 
Southern  Editorial  Service  re¬ 
ceives  and  carefully  reads  the 
editorial  page  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  published  in 
every  Southern  state.  A  staff  of 
experienced  editors  and  newspa¬ 
permen  “value”  these  editorials 
as  to  their  “national  importance” 
and  the  selected  editorials  are 
then  reproduced  for  distribution. 

Subscribers,  in  addition  to  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  include 
schools  of  journalism,  business 
publications,  trade  organiza¬ 
tions,  chambers  of  commerce, 
radio  stations  and  members  of 
Congress. 

“I  have  long  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  takes  a  Southern 
writer  to  properly  interpret  the 
Southern  scene,”  emphasized 
Sanders. 


Sanders 


You’ll  find  final  proof  of  Burgess  quality  on  newsstands 
. . .  faithful  reproduction  of  line  and  halftone, 
of  fine  and  coarse  screens.  And  at  the  Burgess  plant, 
you’ll  find  evidence  of  another  sort. 

Here,  mats  are  made  on  the  production  line  with  laboratory 
precision.  This  involves  careful  control  in  every  phase  of 
manufacture,  constant  checking  and  testing  at  regular 
intervals  with  no  deviation  from  established  standards 
permitted.  As  a  result,  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  uniform  in 
quality  and  performance,  the  choice  of  stereotypers. 


MATS 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREIPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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EDI 


rhe  Great 
Southwest 


J.exas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  for  years  great  producers  of  raw  materials, 
are  now  coming  ot  age  as  industrial  states.  'Phis  phenomenal  grow'th  ot  Southwest  industry 


is  described  in  the  Summer  issue  of  THF,  INDEX, 


.^Iso  in  this  issue  is  an  article  detailing  the 


increasing  interest  m  sports,  among 


both  participants  and  spectators,  and 


its  influence  in  the  national  economy, 


A  copy  of  I'HK  INDEX  is  yours 
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STAND  ON  COMMUNISM 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  GUILD 
at  its  recent  San  Francisco  convention 
took  two  entirely  unrelated  actions  regard¬ 
ing  communism  that  are  inconsistent. 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  de¬ 
manding  the  resignation  or  removal  of 
the  secretary  of  the  International  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Journalists  and  removal  of  its 
headquarters  from  Prague  to  a  land  of 
independence.  The  lOJ  secretary  is  an 
outstanding  communist  in  a  land  that  has 
been  captured  by  the  communists.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  Martin's  and  the  guild's  stand 
in  withholding  per  capita  dues  payments 
from  the  lOJ  until  it  is  removed  from  the 
Soviet  sphere,  and  the  guild's  latest  reso¬ 
lution,  deserve  commendation  for  their 
expression  against  communism. 

At  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  the  guild, 
however,  censured  its  Washington  local 
for  not  processing  the  "grievance”  of 
Thomas  G.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  an  avowed  com¬ 
munist,  for  his  dismissal  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  for  that  reason.  The  guild 
was  upholding  its  constitutional  provision 
that  no  member  may  be  penalized  for  the 
sole  reason  of  sex,  race,  or  religious  or 
political  convictions.  The  guild  would  not 
recognize  that  communism  today  is  not 
Just  a  political  conviction,  but  is  a  subver¬ 
sive  element  loyal  to  foreign  interests  and 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  our  own 
way  of  life. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  communism  is 
deemed  dangerous  enough  to  fight  abroad 
and  oust  from  its  infiuence  on  the  lOJ, 
then  it  should  be  deemed  equally  danger¬ 
ous  at  home  and  worthy  of  a  similar  bat¬ 
tle.  A  large  segment  of  the  guild  mem¬ 
bership  has  already  recognized  that. 
President  Miartin  won  his  office  on  an 
anti-leftist  ticket  and  the  entire  slate  of 
anti-communist  candidates  was  elected  in 
the  recent  New  York  City  elections.  The 
Washington  local  recognized  it  when  it 
voted  not  to  press  for  Buchanan’s  rein¬ 
statement  at  the  Star. 

The  guild  in  making  this  decision  in 
San  Francisco  did  not  intend  to  give  the 
impression  it  is  sympathetic  to  the  com¬ 
munists  or  communist-controlled,  which  it 
is  not.  But  inasmuch  as  it  has  already 
declared  itself  to  be  anti-communist  in 
other  ways  we  think  it  should  have  been 
consistent  on  the  Washington  incident 
and  firmly  endorsed  that  principle. 

WHICH  IS  HIGHER? 

WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH,  president  of 

the  International  Typographical  Union, 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  members, 
states:  "The  leadership  of  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
openly  and  brazenly  attempted  to  destroy 
the  historic  basis  of  industrial  relations  in 
the  printing  industry  by  doing  everything 
within  their  power  to  eliminate  the  laws 
of  the  ITU  as  a  basis  for  our  contract 
relationships.” 

That  is  a  clever  distortion  of  the  facts. 
Employers  have  refused  to  include  blanket 
acceptance  of  ITU  laws  in  contracts  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  federal  law.  The  union  says  it  will 


For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written: 
that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope; 
and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be 
partaker  of  his  hope. — I  Corinthians,  IX;  10. 


bargain  on  its  laws  but  qualifies  that  by 
adding  the  bargaining  must  be  on  the 
whole  document  and  not  on  a  single  part. 
In  other  words,  the  union  says  they  must 
be  accepted  in  full. 

The  refusal  of  the  ITU  to  recognize  the 
federal  law  is  the  only  reason  for  the 
newspaper  strike  in  Chicago  now  going 
into  its  eighth  month.  Randolph  has  in¬ 
sisted  it  is  a  strike  over  hours  and  wages. 
Actually,  the  union  struck  because  the 
publishers  refused  to  accept  the  union 
laws  or  sign  a  contract  in  violation  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Other  unions  are  similarly  defying  the 
law  and  insisting  on  closed  shop  conditions 
and  full  acceptance  of  their  union  rules. 
We  agree  with  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  said  recently: 

“The  time  is  coming  for  a  showdown  to 
determine  which  is  the  higher  law — the 
bylaws  of  a  trade  union  or  an  act  of 
Congress.” 


MARYLAND  RESTRICTIONS 

THE  MARYLAND  Court  of  Appeals  has 
published  new  regulations  restricting  the 
press  in  its  coverage  of  crime  news.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  facts  and  evidence  which  come 
to  light  after  arrest  of  the  accused,  except 
for  those  revealed  in  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  or  actual  trial,  is  prevented. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  court, 
these  regulations  will  not  help  the  course 
of  justice,  nor  will  they  protect  the  inno¬ 
cent  any  more  than  they  will  shield  the 
guilty.  In  addition,  blacking  out  the  spot¬ 
light  of  publicity  on  crime  will  eliminate 
one  of  the  prime  deterrents  to  crime. 

A  judge  of  the  Baltimore  Supreme 
Bench  illustrates  the  new  rules  as  follows: 
“If  the  revolver  (used  in  a  shooting)  is 
found  before  the  arrest,  this  may  be  pub¬ 
lished.  If  found  after  the  arrest,  it  may 
not  be  published  unless  mentioned  at  the 
magistrate’s  hearing.” 

Supposing  the  revolver  is  never  found, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  in  favor  of  the 
accused?  Under  the  new  regulations  this 
fact,  theoretically,  may  not  be  published. 

Journalistic  history  is  crammed  full  of 
case  histories  where  alert  police  reporter 
work  has  uncovered  important  evidence 
leading  to  conviction  of  the  guilty  or  re¬ 
lease  of  the  innocent.  In  the  interest  of 
justice,  reporters  have  assisted  the  police 
time  after  time.  Under  Maryland’s  re¬ 
strictions,  this  initiative  is  sacrificed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  there 


have  been  relatively  few  cases  where  full 
publicity  on  crime  news  has  resulted  in 
a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  also,  the 
Maryland  justices  are  hiding  their  heads 
in  the  sand.  Even  if  they  effectively  block 
newspapers  in  their  state  from  publicizing 
crime  news  under  these  regulations,  there 
are  other  newspapers  and  good  ones  enter¬ 
ing  the  state  from  nearby  cities.  How 
effective  can  the  restrictions  be  if  the 
very  news  the  courts  would  censor  in 
Maryland  should  be  available  to  readers 
in  that  state  on  the  front  pages  of  other 
newspapers  from  Washington,  an  hour’s 
distance  away.  It  would  amount  to  only 
penalizing  the  home  town  papers. 

We  cannot  see  that  these  regulations 
are  anything  but  a  gag  on  the  Maryland 
press,  and  an  ineffective  one  at  that.  We 
support  the  majority  of  newspapermen 
there  in  their  fighting  opposition  to  them. 

COMICS  CLEANUP 

MOTIVATED  by  the  wave  of  public  re¬ 
sentment  and  agitation  against  the  im¬ 
moral  and  criminal  influences  of  some 
comic  books  on  juveniles,  14  of  the  34 
publishers  of  270  titles  that  appear  every 
month  have  adopted  a  morals  code.  It  is 
intended  to  purge  this  not-always-so-juve 
nile  literature  of  its  bad  features. 

It  might  be  said  that  these  publishers 
are  just  getting  the  horse  out  of  the  bam 
before  it  burns  down.  Comic  books  have 
been  condemned  by  many  as  a  menace 
to  American  youth.  In  several  cities  they 
have  been  banned  from  the  newsstands. 
These  14  publishers  might  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  recognizing  their  responsibility 
to  the  American  community.  Their  action 
is  equally  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 
If  they  do  not  make  some  such  united  ef¬ 
fort  to  police  their  own  ranks,  an  aroused 
public  will  see  that  it  is  done  for  them. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  20  other  pub¬ 
lishers  of  comic  books  who  cannot  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  have  not 
joined  the  cleanup  campaign.  They  can 
cancel  the  good  intentions  of  the  others. 

Inevitably,  when  publications  overstep 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  taste,  the 
public  does  something  about  it  and  it 
usually  takes  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  or  the  legislature.  We  don't 
want  any  censorship  laws  on  our  statute 
books  because  censors  breed  censors.  But 
surely  the  comic  book  publishers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  censorship  if  they  don’t  unani¬ 
mously  clean  house. 

In  the  last  New  York  State  legislature 
a  bill  was  shelved  calling  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  comics.  The  issue  promises 
to  be  revived  in  the  next  Assembly.  In¬ 
vestigation  may  lead  to  legislation. 

So  far  the  newspaper  comic  strips  have 
not  been  linked  with  the  comic  books  in 
the  wave  of  criticism.  The  syndicates 
have  done  a  good  job  of  observing  the 
rules  of  good  taste.  However,  public  in¬ 
dignation  and  the  threatened  investigation 
should  serve  as  a  warning  that  newspa¬ 
per  comic  strips  and  comic  books  may 
easily  become  the  same  thing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  investigators  if  the  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicates  and  artists  should  for  one  minute 
relax  their  vigilance. 
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with  the  Branham  Company,  Charles  R.  Poisa^,  formerly 
newspaper  advertising  represen-  associate  news  editor  of  the 
tatives.  Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  has 

C.  M.  Dailey,  formerly  com-  joined 
mercial  manager  of  WFTL,  Fort  Democrat  as  news 

Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  been  ap-  editor. 

pointed  business  manager  of  Carl  Newton,  a  member  of 
Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera-  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Times.  Dailey  started  with  the  (Ga.)  Journal,  has  been  trans- 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Stand-  ferred  to  the  Journal’s  sports 
ord,  where  he  served  14  years,  staff  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
From  1930  to  1943  he  was  pub-  when  Joe  Livingston  resigned  to 
Usher  of  the  Watertown  Mirror,  become  sports  editor  of  the 
Wakren  Mitchell,  formerly  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 
of  the  Fremont  (Nebr.)  Guide  Charles  E.  White,  former 
&  Tribune,  has  joined  the  dis-  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  staff  writ- 
play  advertising  department  of  er  and  assistant  city  editor  of 
"■  "  ■  :  the  Houston  Chronicle,  has 

joined  the  public  relations  firm 
community  of  Ray  Kornegay  in  Houston. 

Sherwyn  McNair  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Register. 

N.  Ford  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  news  for 
WHEN  and  its  television  affi¬ 
liate,  WBEN-TV.  Ford  has  been 
supervising  newscasts  on  the 
TV  station  since  it  went  on  the 
air  in  May.  He  has  worked  on 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  newspapers. 

William  B. 

Dickinson,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  j 
— I  Press  1 
day  bureau  man-  ■ 
ager,  has  been  ■ 
named  acting  I 
foreign  news  1 
Dickin-  ■ 
son  went  to  i 
NewYorkin  ^ 

1945.  He  edited  ■ 
and  reported  ■ 
war  news  for 
four  years,  had 
a  London  as¬ 
signment  in  1941,  _  _ 

Southwest  Pacific  manager 
when  the  war  ended. 


PERSONAL 

mention 


ROBERT  M.  FEEMSTER,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
returned  to  New  York  City  from 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  the  South¬ 
east,  where  he  has  been  study¬ 
ing  methods  for  improved  dis¬ 
tribution. 

James  Crad¬ 
dock,  publisher 
of  The  Weather- 

ford  (Okla.)  '  , 


News,  has  been  : 

elected  p  r  e  s  i-  « 

dent  of  the  Ok- 
lahoma  Press  - 
A  s  s  o  c  i  a  -  i  . 
tion.  Craddock 
bad  been  vice- 
president.  He 
succeeds  O.  H. 

L  A  c  H  E  N  - 
MEYER,  publish-  Craddock 
er  of  the  Cush¬ 
ing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  _ _ _ 

of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Jfcm, 
has  been  chosen  by  alumni  of 
Earlham  College,  Richmond, 

(Ind.)  to  represent  them  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  college. 

W.  A.  Dealey,  assistant  sec-  _  - 

retar.v -treasurer  of  Dallas  (Tex.)  Burton  Zelner,  formerly  with 

Morning  News,  has  been  elected  th®  liromotion  department  of 
vicepresident  and  president  pro  the  New  York  Times,  has  joined 
tempore  of  the  Dallas  Junior  the  promotion  staff  of  Argosy  editor 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  as  assistant  promotion  manager.  ’ 

Harold  Hall,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  honored  recently  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund  campaign. 

Edwin  Emery,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  has  a  sum¬ 
mer  assignment  writing  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 


the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press. 

Lee  Ackerman,  _ 

service  director  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  with  Lew  King,  former 
radio  program  director,  in  the 
newly  formed  advertising  firm 
of  King  and  Ackerman. 

John  Q.  Erickson,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  gradu- 
publisher  ®te,  has  joined  the  advertising 
'  '  staff  of  the  Sheldon  (la.)  Sun. 

William  H.  Over,  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  has  started  in  the  ad  de- 
partment  of  the  Virginia  United 
(Minn.)  Daily  News. 
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ALWAYS  AHEAD 


.  .  .  in  chuckles,  and  in 
readership  surveys  from 
coast  to  coast,  Ed  Reed’s 
daily  panel  and  Sunday 
page  are  top-notchers  year 
in  and  year  out. 
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since  1937,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Hurt  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  E.  Branham,  who 
resigned  to  become  associated 
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sity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate,  has  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus. 

Walter  Morriso.v,  .  onetime 
Cleveland  (O. )  News  staffer 
and  lately  managing  editor  of 
Advertiser,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  American  Society  of  Metals. 

Howard  F.  Ennis,  former- 
business  manager  of  (Gannett 
newspapers  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  and 
Danville,  111.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  business  manager  of  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  Catholic,  new 
weekly  newspaper  for  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Grand  Rapids. 

John  Harms  has  joined  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

Janet  Callahan,  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post, 
is  living  up  to  her  title.  She 
has  depart^  for  a  vacation  in 
Europe. 

Joseph  Sagmaster,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
TimesStar,  is  bound  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  During  his  absence,  Gro- 
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VERMAN  Blake  will  fill  in  for 
Sagmaster. 

Joseph  Garretson,  columnist 
for  the  Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquir¬ 
er,  has  settled  on  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  vacation.  William  H.  Hess- 
LER,  also  of  the  Enquirer,  will 
sub  fur  him. 

George  Harris,  for  21  years 
music  critic  on  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor 
and  head  of  the  voice  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  school  of  music  of 
the  Richmond  Professional  In¬ 
stitute. 

L.  D.  T.  Cox,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  city  desk  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News.  Before  moving 
to  Charlotte  he  was  with  the 
Morganton  (N.  C. )  News  Her¬ 
ald. 

Jacques  D’Armand,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Southwest  divi¬ 
sion  of  United  Press  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News. 

Eugene  Miller,  Bethany  (W. 
Va. )  College  graduate  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  has  joined  the  Greens 
boro  (N.  C. )  Daily  News. 

William  C.  Boyne  has  re¬ 
joined  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal  after  obtaining  a  de¬ 
gree  in  liberal  arts  at  Cornell 
University. 

Miss  Patricia  Ford,  sopho¬ 
more  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  St.  Louis  University,  is 
working  full  time  during  vaca¬ 
tion  and  part  time  during  the 
school  year  as  assistant  society 
editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal. 

Bill  Mullendore,  staff  man 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News, 
has  returned  from  a  six-month 
flying  tour  of  South  America 
where  he  filed  feature  stories  to 
the  News  and  other  Michigan 
papers  in  the  Booth  chain. 

Harry  Reasoner,  columnist 
and  author,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  information 
staff  of  Northwest  Airlines.  Rea¬ 
soner,  former  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Daily 
Times  reportorial  staff,  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 

Ann  Longman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Sunday  church  page 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Nebr. ) 
Sunday  Journal  and  Star.  She 
is  also  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Journal. 

Fred  Babcock,  former  Ne¬ 
braska  newspaperman  and  now 
staff  member  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  has  written  his 
first  novel,  "Hang  Up  the  Fid¬ 
dle.”  About  newspaper  life,  it 
is  scheduled  for  January  by 
Farrar  Straus. 

Jack  Jarrard,  Boise  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman,  has  resigned 
to  accept  an  editorial  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News. 

A.  Ranger  Tyler  and  Jos¬ 
eph  J.  Horan,  former  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  newspaper  staffers,  have 
been  appointed  as  directors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Publicity 
and  Travel  Bureau,  respective¬ 
ly,  in  the  Division  of  State  Pub¬ 
licity. 

Joseph  T.  Adams,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  class  at  DePauw 
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University  for  five  years  at  the 
25th  reunion. 

Ronald  J  agger,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  copydesk 
chief,  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Gazette 
because  of  his  wife’s  health. 
Jagger  had  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald  for 
about  10  years  before  joining 
the  Times-Union  staff  12  years 
ago. 

Art  Myers  transferred  from 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald- 
Journal  to  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y. )  Times-Union  copy  desk. 

Meyer  Berger,  of  the  New 
York  Times  news  staff,  and 
Ralph  Marks,  former  New 
York  Evening  Graphic  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  collaborated  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  the  Reno 
article  “The  Gay  Gamblers  of 
Reno”  in  current  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Ed  Wall,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Miami,  Pittsburgh  and 
Peoria,  and  business  manager 
for  Sabu,  the  movie  player,  has 
been  appointed  to  organize  a 
newspaper  for  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers, 
with  Washington  as  publication 
headquarters. 

Harrison  W.  Fry,  education 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Education  Writers 
Association. 

William  Hertel,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Review,  will  return  to 
Glendale  News-Press,  where  he 
previously  worked  six  years. 

Miss  Louise  Green,  society 
reporter  for  the  past  two  years 
with  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. ) 
News,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
Red  Cross  publicity  position. 
She  is  replaced  by  Pat  Sproles, 
a  graduate  of  Sullins  Junior 
College. 

Marie  Goodspeed,  former  Loy¬ 
ola  University  student,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  ( La. )  States. 


David  Kleck,  recent  Tulane 
University  graduate,  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  ( La. )  Times-Picayune. 

Leo  L.  Jones,  graduate  of 
University  of  Alabama  school  of 
journalism,  joined  the  Alexan¬ 
der  City  (Ala.)  Outlook  as  a 
reporter.  He  makes  the  fourth 
■Jones  boy”  on  the  Outlook 
staff. 

Nancy  Frazer,  a  newcomer  in 
newspaper  work,  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  assistant  society  editor. 

Clint  Atkinson  has  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
as  staff  reporter  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Dorothy  Whitaker  has  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  news  staff,  succeeding 
Hugh  Morris,  who  resigned  to 
return  to  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  for  work  on  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree. 

U L M  A  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.) 
Journal  staff  re- 
porter,  was 
awarded  a  $300 
fellowship  b  y 
his  alma  mater, 
the  University 
of  Alabama,  and 
resigned  to  re¬ 
turn  for  a  year’s 
study. 

Kenneth  Cor- 

McDonald  n>sh,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the 
Prescott  ( Ariz. )  Evening  Cou¬ 
rier,  has  resigned  to  become 
day  jailer  at  the  Yavapai  coun¬ 
ty  jail. 

Joe  McCormick,  Sr.,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Evening  Courier,  is  now 
editor  of  the  Yavapai  County 
Messenger,  Prescott.  He  form¬ 
erly  was  with  the  Cedar  Rapids 
( la. )  Evening  Gazette. 

Ray  Artigue,  formerly  with 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Greatest  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
. . .  Amerha's  third  largest  market 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  LOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
Times  has  completed  a  compre- 
hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  —  studies  of 
population  trends,  sales  anal- 
yses.  buying  habits,  routes. 
^  etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  “Los  Angeles  — 
City  Without  Limits."  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  FREE  copy. 


AMERICA  IS  MOVING  WEST  .  .  .  TO  STAY!  Largely 
man-made,  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  tribute  to  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  energy  of  the  people  of  this  area.  Now  the  busiest 
port  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  its  combined  exports  and  imports 
for  1947  jumped  105%  in  dollar  value  and  42%  in  tonnage 
over  1946 — a  measure  of  the  rapidly  expanding  growth  of 
this  region.  Now  America’s  third  largest  market,  Los  Angeles 
offers  a  truly  dynamic  sales  potential  for  every  type  of  goods 
or  service.  Your  outstanding  medium  for  reaching  and  sell¬ 
ing  this  market  is  the  Log  Angeles  Times — now  delivered  to 
more  homes  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  West. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  ol  loumalisni,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


President's  Job  a  Killer, 

Says  White  House  Reporter 

THK  PRESIDKXT  IS  MANY  MEN.  By 
Mfrnniaii  Smith.  Now  York: 
H.iriMT  aiHl  Hnttheri*.  pp. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  called 

the  Presidency  “a  life  in 
splendid  misery.”  McKinley, 
cracking  under  a  strain  far  less 
than  it  is  today,  told  H.  H. 
Kohlsaat,  Chicago  editor,  ‘‘I 
have  not  slept  three  hours  a 
night  for  weeks,”  and  he  broke 
down  and  cried  like  a  little  boy. 

Every  President  indeed,  at  the 
end  of  many  a  long  day  has 
slumped  under  the  murderous 
grind  and  asked,  “Why  would 
any  man  be  fool  enough  to  want 
this  job?” 

Yet  men  who  are  not  fools 
want  it  badly.  And  they  know 
well  that  few  Presidents  recover 
from  the  beating  they  take  in 
the  White  House.  Seven  have 
died  in  office,  and  the  average 
life  of  the  others  was  7  per  cent 
shorter  than  normal  expectancy. 

The  blow-by-blow  account  of 
this  tremendous,  unending  ten¬ 
sion  is  told  with  fascinating  an¬ 
ecdote  by  Merriman  Smith, 
United  Press  correspondent  at 
the  White  House.  He  describes 
the  procedures  by  which  a 
President  is  many  men — how  his 
work,  though  never  done,  could 
not  be  started  without  advisers, 
idea-men,  and  fact-gatherers; 
super-copyreaders  to  digest  re¬ 
ports,  sty.ists  to  polish  docu¬ 
ments  and  speeches;  No-men, 
ghost-writers,  and  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  guards.  Into  the  midst  of  it, 
pour  filtered  but  eroding  streams 
of  visitors. 

And  house  guests.  When  Mol¬ 
otov  was  week-ending  at  the 
White  House,  no  servant,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  could  be  on  the  same  floor 
when  Molotov  was  in  his  quar¬ 
ters.  The  President’s  bed  could 
not  be  made  until  the  Russian 
was  safely  on  another  level. 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-chek,  who 
lay  down  several  times  a  day 
at  the  White  House,  asked  that 
her  bed  be  re  made  each  time 
with  fresh  linen.  Canny  maids 
saved  laundry,  Mr.  Smith  re¬ 
ports,  by  taking  the  sheets  to 
the  basement  and  ironing  out 
the  wrink.es,  dry.  No  harried 
housewife  should  now  feel  guilty 
about  sweeping  dirt  under  the 
rug. 

The  book  at  times  is  hilarious. 
But  more,  it  is  informing  and 
arresting.  Reportorially,  the 
author  explains  both  why  and 
how  men  sacrifice  health,  fam¬ 
ily  life,  and  privacy  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent.  There  are  lure  of  leader¬ 
ship.  the  sense  of  service,  the 
heady  prestige  and  power.  And 
though  he  cannot  appoint  a  post¬ 
master  without  the  Senate’s  per- 
mlsion,  a  President,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Stalin,  is  the  world’s 
most  powerful  head  of  state. 
The  President  cannot  make  a 
law.  The  way  his  executive  de¬ 


partment  administers  law  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  review.  But  great  power 
lies  in  his  ability  to  influence 
public  opinion.  This  power,  the 
author  says,  first  developed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  grown 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  press  and  radio. 

How  Presidential  personality 
and  administrative  strategy  have 
organized  opinion,  is  vividly  re¬ 
ported  in  “The  President  Is 
Many  Men.”  But  it  also  is  just 
as  clear  how  senselessly  we  load 
the  Presidency  with  obstacles, 
routine,  and  abuse.  Some  day, 
public  opinion  may  support  an 
efficient  break  with  the  crush¬ 
ing  extremities  of  politics  and 
tradition. 

Must  a  President  with  mon¬ 
strous  claims  upon  him  shake 
hands  with  a  regiment  of  con¬ 
stituents  to  please  two  Congres- 
men?  Taft  generously  attempt¬ 
ed  it.  The  Congresmen,  on  ap¬ 
pointment  “to  present  some 
friends  to  the  President,”  showed 
up  at  the  White  House  with  a 
delegation  of  2,000  men  and 
women!  They  lined  up  on  the 
lawn  and  Taft  shook  hands  with 
the  first  500.  “His  day  was 
wrecked,”  Mr.  Smith  writes, 
“his  schedule  hopelessly  behind. 
The  Congressmen  and  1,500  to 
2,000  were  miffed,  because  Taft 
didn’t  shake  hands  with  every¬ 
body.” 

“Nothingarians’ — the  men  with 
opinions  on  everything  but  with 
real  knowledge  of  nothing  — 
abound.  Some  must  be  toler¬ 
ated.  They  are  the  little  men. 
Smith  observes,  whose  favorite 
sport  after  working  hours  is 
tossing  around  big  names  in 
little  places.  “They  are  men — 
and  women  —  with  a  lot  of 
know  who.’ 

Admiral  Nimitz  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  tragic  lack  of  privacy  that 
he  wanted  the  President,  Mrs. 
Truman  and  Margaret  to  move 
into  Nimitz’s  restful  house  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory.  Offices  cou  d  still  be 
maintained  in  the  White  House, 
the  Admiral  was  still  urging 
when  he  retired  to  be  baby-sitter 
for  his  grandchildren  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Criticism  of  the  President 
would  be  hard  to  restrict.  Com¬ 
pletely  free  speech  is  para¬ 
mount.  But  our  genius  for  con¬ 
tinuous  knouting  nerve-wracks 
and  dispirits — a  sapping  tension 
of  the  office.  Not  only  the  Presi¬ 
dent  but  his  family  take  the 
brunt.  Basically  it  is  necessary. 
But  extremes  and  prejudices, 
often  on  the  lunatic  fringe,  re¬ 
call  the  blasts  at  Lincoln  for 
his  Gettysburg  Address. 

One  political  cricic  wrote: 
“The  cheek  of  every  American 
must  tingle  with  shame  as  he 
reads  the  silly,  flat,  and  dish- 
watery  utterances  of  the  man 
who  has  to  be  pointed  out  to 
intelligent  foreigners  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States.” 
Another  called  it  ‘an  offensive 
exhibition  of  boorishness  and 


vulgarity.”  A  third  writer  ob¬ 
served  that  “We  pass  over  the 
silly  remarks  of  the  President. 
We  are  willing  that  the  veil  of 
oblivion  shall  be  dropped  over 
them  and  that  they  no  more 
shall  be  repeated  or  thought 
of.” 

There  were,  however,  as  there 
always  are,  such  papers  as  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
which  reported  that  “Not  many 
will  read  the  President’s  words 
without  a  moistening  of  the  eye 
and  a  swelling  of  the  heart”; 
and  the  Providence  Journal  that 
characterized  the  speech  as  hav¬ 
ing  “the  charm  and  power  of 
highest  eloquence.” 

To  Presidents,  sometimes 
cheered,  often  booed,  writes  Mr. 
Smith,  “we  have  given  the  top 
responsibility  for  decision  and 
policy  affecting  not  only  all  of 
us  but  millions  more  in  other 
lands.”  Certain  tension  and 
criticism,  and  some  of  the  po¬ 
litical  pulling  and  hauling  are 
unavoidable.  But  a  helpful  lot, 
one  concludes  from  this  volume, 
could  be  eliminated  through 
public  opinion. 

But  even  exceses  of  democrat¬ 
ic  criticism  recall  a  revealing 
incident  in  London’s  loquacious 
Hyde  Park.  A  soapbox  orator 
urged  elimination  of  the  King. 
He  was  violently  eloquent,  and 
quite  a  queue  of  Englishmen 
collected  to  listen.  Finally  they 
blocked  a  roadway,  interfering 
with  traffic. 

So  a  policeman  strolled  over, 
waited  for  an  oratorical  pause 
and  said:  “Now  you  boys  who 
want  to  kill  the  king,  would  you 
be  so  good  as  to  stand  over 
here?  And  you  boys  who  want 
to  see  the  king  killed,  would 
you  move  over  to  the  left  ...  so 
the  vehicles  can  get  by?” 

And  they  did,  said  Sidney 
Wicks  of  the  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian.  And  the  vehicles  went 
through,  and  the  speaker  went 
on  talking.  “Now  you  cawn’t,” 
said  Mr.  Wicks,  “have  either 
tyranny  or  revolution  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  like  that.” 

And  you  cawn’t  you  know. 

Editor  Writes  Epic 
Story  of  Nominations 

PRESIDENTIAL  SWEEPSTAKES:  The 
Story  of  Political  Conventions  and 
Canipaiens.  By  Henry  Lntlier 
Stoddard,  Edited  by  Fr.incis  W. 
Leary.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  2!i4  pp.  $;i. 

THIS  is  the  disillusioning  story 

of  nominating  candidates  for 
the  highest  office  in  our  land.  It 
is  the  story  of  political  horse- 
trading  and  horseplay,  of  ban¬ 
ners  and  parading  claques,  of 
turgid  oratory,  flagrantly  un¬ 
founded  charges,  and  of  insinua¬ 
tions  that  bring  smirks  even  to 
delegates  who  wildly  applaud 
them. 

As  told  in  “Presidential 
Sweepstakes,”  it  is  a  colorful, 
sprightly  and  historically  valu¬ 
able  story,  for  it  was  written  by 
an  85-year-old  New  York  edi¬ 
tor  who  started  political  report¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  death 
watch  for  General  Grant  and 
who  sat  a  few  feet  from  William 
Jennings  Bryan  when  that  Boy 
Orator  of  the  Platte  swung  a 
convention  to  himself  with  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  speech. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  once  pub¬ 


lisher  of  the  New  York  Moil 
and  Express,  later  a  special  writ 
er  for  the  New  York  Sun,  wrott 
his  political  recollections  of  60 
years  into  this  book.  It  will  rt 
fresh  old  memories  and  build 
vivid  background  with  eye-wit¬ 
ness  reminiscence.  Remembering, 
of  course,  is  largely  forgetting 
—  forgetting  cluttering  detaiS 
and  much  of  the  unpleasant;  rfr 
membering  the  dramatic  and  the 
pleasing.  Sometimes  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  recalls  personalities  so 
warmly  that  his  reporting  ii 
more  interesting  than  historical¬ 
ly  judicious. 

His  opening  appraisal  of  the 
national  convention  as  “the  clos¬ 
est  approach  the  world  has  ever 
known  to  government  by  direct 
choice  of  its  citizens”  is  a  bit 
romantic.  Too  many  people,  per 
haps,  get  into  the  “smoke-filled 
room”  but  not  enough  to  call  it 
the  direct  choice  of  the  people. 
Nominations  of  Harding  and 
Taft  and  John  W.  Davis,  and  ol 
virtually  all  vice-presidents,  are 
cases  in  point. 

Mr.  Stoddard  recalls  how  Lin¬ 
coln  telegraphed  his  managers 
at  the  Chicago  convention, 
“Make  no  bargains  for  me.” 

“Hell!”  declared  practical 
David  Davis  ( later  to  be  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.. 
“We  are  here  and  he  is  not!’ 
And  it  was  a  midnight  deal  for 
a  prospective  cabinet  post,  the 
author  writes,  that  definitely 
made  Lincoln  the  nominee  over 
Wil.iam  H.  Seward. 

John  Tebbel  in  “An  American 
Dynasty”  (E  &  P,  Mar.  15,  ’47) 
records  that  Honest  Abe,  on  sur¬ 
veying  the  deals  made  in  his  be-  { 
half,  inquired,  “Well,  gentlemen, 
where  do  I  come  in?  You  seem 
to  have  given  everything  away.” 
In  fact,  many  historians  agree 
that  had  the  convention  been 
held  anywhere  but  Chicago,  Lin¬ 
coln  might  not  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  fact 
as  Roscoe  Drummond  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
pointed  out,  that  only  five  ol  48 
states  have  direct  presidential 
primaries,  and  despite  obvious 
trading  and  staging  in  nomina¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Stoddard  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  right  in  concluding  that 
some  1,100  delegates  in  conven¬ 
tion  know  better  what  candidate 
has  the  best  chance  for  election; 
and  that  with  all  our  pulling 
and  hauling,  the  system  is  far 
more  nearly  an  expression  of  the 
people  than  nominations  and 
elections  in  some  al.egedly  dem¬ 
ocratic  countries  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  valuable 
and  illuminating  anecdote  in 
Mr.  Stoddard’s  volume.  The 
story  of  memorable  political  bat¬ 
tles  in  which  po.itical  giants 
of  the  past  come  alive,  while 
not  completely  new  information, 
is  a  compact  summing  up  and 
excellently  written. 

Mr.  Stoddard  died  before  he 
could  reach  the  convention  of 
1948.  But  it  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
call  with  him  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  1860  caused  a  secession 
of  delegates  from  eight  South¬ 
ern  states  when  they  defeated 
Jeff  Davis’  demand  for  a  terri¬ 
torial  slave  code  for  one  more 
in  keeping  with  Stephen  Doug¬ 
las’  stand.  But  even  the  regular 
Democrats  remaining  would 
have  none  of  Douglas  after  57 
ballots. 
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Fuel  for  him  means  food  for  you 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the  food  for  your  table  and  millions 
American  farmer.  His  eyes  are  of  others  the  world  over.  He 
on  the  weather  and  on  the  ma-  must  be  supplied  with  enough 
chines  which  make  possible  his  fuel,  enough  oil  and  grease,  to 
amazing  record  of  producing  keep  those  machines  running. 


2.  IN  1947  WE  SPENT  over  twice  our  net  profit  for  new  facilities.  We 
spent  over  7  times  the  total  paid  to  our  owners,  whose  dividends  aver¬ 
aged  $314  each.  Expenditures  for  equipment  increased  the  investment 
behind  our  46,000  employees,  and  averaged  $4,700  per  employee— even 
more  than  their  1947  wages  and  benefits,  which  averaged  over  $4,000. 


1.  THIS  COMPANY  AND  ITS  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES  will  invest 
$220,000,000  or  more  in  new  facilities  this  year.  This  will  help  keep  farm 
equipment  running-keep  your  car  running  too.  Output  is  greater  than  in 
1947  when  we  set  new  highs  in  production  and  sale  of  petroleum  products. 
To  do  this,  we  borrowed;  we  used  earnings;  we  used  depreciation  funds. 


3.  STANDARD'S  97,000  OWNERS  are  almost  half  as  numerous  as  all 
the  doctors  in  the  United  States.  No  individual  owns  as  much  as  1%  of 
the  stock.  The  largest  owner,  an  institution,  has  less  than  S%.  Owners* 
investments  create  the  jobs  at  Standard  Oil,  which  are  filled  by  what 
we  think  is  the  finest  group  of  skilled  men  and  women  in  the  industry. 


4.  YOU  BENEFIT  from  owners'  investments  and  employees'  work  when 
you  use  the  petroleum  products  sold  by  the  thousands  of  independent 
dealers  at  the  Standard  sign.  Competing  with  34,000  producing,  refining, 
transporting  and  marketing  companies  in  the  petroleum  industry,  the 
people  of  Standard  Oil  produce  more  and  better  products  all  the  time. 


Standard  Oil  Company 
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Robert  Ripley,  Inc— 
A  Big  Business  Now 


By  Carle  Hodge 


THE  THICKSET,  balding  man 

whose  name  is  synonomous 
now  with  odd  truths  avoids  his 
office  like  a  cat 
shuns  water. 

Legend,  pegged 
on  fact,  insists 
Bob  Ripley  is 
in  China  often- 
er  than  his  own 
counting  house. 

He  simply 
dislikes  money 
matters.  De¬ 
spite  this,  his  Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not 
has  sprawled 
out  in  30  years 
from  nothing  Ripley 

but  a  drawing  board  to  Big 
Business  —  a  vast,  cash-coining 
corporation  complete  wtih  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

This  week  Robert  L.  Ripley 
was  living  up  to  his  myth.  Just 
back  from  .  .  .  that's  right  .  .  . 
China,  he  visited  his  Palm 
Beach  home  and  studio,  rested 
up  on  his  private  island  off 
Mamaroneck,  N  Y.,  and  then 
settled  down  to  drawing  in  his 
Mianhattan  penthouse  apart¬ 
ment.  perched  high  above  Cen¬ 
tral  Park. 

He  worked  in  his  favorite  at¬ 
tire — a  bathrobe — and  penned 
his  sketches,  as  usual,  upside 
down. 

But  during  all  this  gad-about- 
ing  he  studiously  side-stepped 
going  to  the  main  office  of  Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not  Inc.  in  the  Daily 
Mirror  building. 

Money  Man 

Instead  he  flicked  on  his  self¬ 
dialing  phone  to  the  number  of 
his  longtime  business  manager, 
Robert  J.  Hyland,  a  grey,  be¬ 
spectacled  man  who  looks  pre¬ 
cisely  what  he  is:  a  topflight 
Wall  St.  accountant. 

Hyland  reported.  He  keeps 
his  finger  clamped  squarely  on 
the  pulse  of  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise — books,  movies,  weekly 
radio  show,  advertising  and, 
still  most  important,  the  car¬ 
toons  which  King  Features 
Syndicate  services  to  150  U.  S. 
(circulation  70  million)  and  36 
overseas  dailies. 

Back  in  the  early  ’20s  Rip  and 
Hyland  were  handball  team¬ 
mates  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  Ripley  a  sports  cartoonist 
on  the  old  Globe.  He  asked  his 
pal  to  tally  up  some  taxes  for 
him;  as  Believe  It  or  Not  mush¬ 
roomed.  the  CPA  became  its 
business  brain. 

And  Bob  (born  Leroy)  Rip¬ 
ley  stuck,  and  still  sticks,  to  his 
studios. 

Today  Hyland  is  the  pyramid 
point  of  a  full-time  team  of  80- 
odd  Believe  It  or  Not-ers.  He 
dopes  out  how  money — the 
firm  grosses  upwards  of  $300,- 
000  a  year — will  come  in,  and 
be  spent. 

Thirty-five  employes  handle 
radio  alone.  There  are  transla¬ 


tors  and  stenographers  in  the 
Mirror  building,  and  four  as¬ 
sistant  artists  who  usually  work 
in  the  boss's  two-floor  20-room 
apartment  but  often  follow  him 
to  Palm  Beach  or  Mamaroneck. 

They  Prove  If 

Busy  behind  bookstacks  in 
the  mammoth  New  York  Public 
Library,  though,  is  the  guts  of 
the  Ripley  organization.  This 
is  the  six-man  research  crew, 
led  by  an  ex-bank  clerk  named 
Norbert  Pearlroth,  who  works 
at  ease  in  14  languages.  He  has 
been  with  Rip  20  years. 

Among  the  six  are  experts 
on  almost  every  conceivable 
topic.  They  check  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  strange  facts  that  read¬ 
ers  mail  in  (contrary  to  belief, 
they  pay  for  none)  and  double¬ 
check  them  with  other  authori¬ 
ties.  Zoo  curators,  for  instance, 
are  asked  about  odd  mammals. 

“Doc"  Hyland  is  benevolent 
yet  somewhat  wary  of  the  re¬ 
searchers  whose  salaries  he 
pays.  “For  that  business,”  he'll 
say.  “you  have  to  be  just  a 
little  crazy.” 

When  ideas  from  out  of-way 
spots  come  in.  often  they're 
checked  by  queries  to  the 
mayor  or  top  town  official  at  the 
source. 

Ripley's  fact-finders  almost 
never  err. 

Curios  and  Junk 

Also  charged  off  to  business 
and  entertainment  expenses  are 
the  16  people  who  keep  up  the 
private  island — with  its  curio- 
crammed  29  rooms — and  man 
Ripley's  Chinese  junk,  anchored 
there.  Feature-buyers  are  fre¬ 
quent  guests. 

Ripley,  54  now,  still  draws 
most  of  each  sketch  in  his  daily 
panels  and  Sunday  color  pages. 
A  non-smoking  bachelor  he 
wields  his  pen  all  morning, 
skipping  lunch. 

An  avid  wanderer,  perhaps 
the  most  travelled  man  of  our 
time,  he  has  journeyed  deeply 
into  more  than  20()  countries 
to  track  down  startling  data. 
He  has  visited  Tchad,  Er  Rif 
and  Zara  but  somehow  always 
has  missed  a  country  he  wants 
to  see  most,  Tibet. 

On  his  jaunts  he  has  gath¬ 
ered  more  than  $2,000,000  worth 
of  mementoes,  among  them  me¬ 
dieval  torture  devices.  Oriental 
antiques,  a  Buddhist  shrine  and 
part  of  a  whale.  These  have 
turned  his  homes  and  work¬ 
shops  into  sort  of  over-stuffed 
museums. 

Ripley  first  cartooned  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  and 
later  the  Call,  quitting  when  he 
was  refused  a  $2.50  raise.  In 
New  York  for  a  try-out  with 
the  Giants,  he  broke  his  arm. 

It  was  then  he  turned  sports 
cartoonist  for  the  Globe  and  it 
was  there  that,  on  a  dull-news 
day,  he  hastily  scribbled  out  a 
panel  of  sports  oddities  and. 


without  a  second  thought, 
labelled  them  Believe  It  or  Not. 

B.  I.  O.  N.  became  a  regular 
Globe  feature.  Later  its  crea¬ 
tor  took  it  to  the  Post  and,  in 
1929,  King  Features. 

Personally,  Rip  is  a  friendly 
if  somewhat  reserved  man.  He 
is  quick  to  unleash  his  famed 
toothy  smile  and,  in  a  voice 
like  a  creaking  wooden  gate,  he 
talks  slowly,  deliberately. 

But  he  has  added  weight  and 
no  longer  is  Ripley  the  athlete. 

“Try  to  get  him  out  for  a 
game  of  golf,”  Robert  Hyland 
frowns.  “Try  it,  and  that'll  be 
just  the  time  he’s  working  on 
some  complicated  drawing  of 
some  old  general  with  lots  of 
medals  and  lace.” 

New  Features 

LATEST  thing  for  the  high 

school  set  is  Winning  Ways 
for  Teen-Agers,  a  250-word 
daily  personality-building  col¬ 
umn  by  Hattie  Marie  Marsh, 
dean  of  women  at  George  Pep- 
perdine  College,  Los  Angeles. 
A  one-col.  cut  runs  with  it  each 
day. 

Winning  Ways,  to  be  released 
Julv  19,  is  a  Select  Features 
product.  Another  offering  from 
that  syndicate  is  a  warm-weath¬ 
er  series  of  12  mystery  novels. 
Each  story  runs  1,000  words 
daily  for  six  days.  Crack  detec¬ 
tive  story  writers  turned  them 
out  especially  for  Select. 

A  new  King  Features  quiz 
gimmick  is  Mystery  Melody,  a 
six-a-week  illustrated  feature. 
Clues  are  conundrums,  puzzles, 
pictures  and  facts;  idea  is  to 
guess  the  name  of  the  tune  rep¬ 
resented.  It  is  edited  by  Louis 
G.  Cowan  of  radio's  Stop  the 
Music  but  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  air  show. 

People 

TWO  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 

York  News  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnists  have  turned  author. 
Van  Nostrand  has  published 
Elinor  Ames'  Book  of  Modern 
Etiquette  by  the  author  of  the 


syndicate’s  The  Correct  Thinjj 
and  bridge  expert  Charles  (k 
ren  wrote  Contract  Bridf 
Made  Easy:  A  Self-Teacher  fc 
Doubleday. 

In  Europe  for  Press  Alliano 
columnist  Elsa  Mlaxwell  is  film 
ing  interviews  with  celebrities 
for  later  television  shows. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr 
Affiliated  Features  columnir 
who  also  is  touring  the  Coc 
tient — in  a  super-trailer — was 
met  by  Ambassador  Baruch  oi 
Holland  and  Admiral  Kirk  o! 
Belgium. 

■ 

Newsletter  Offers 
Advice  to  Writers 

Newspapermen  writing  fo;l 
outside  publications  can  havei 
their  stuff  appraised  withou:! 
battling  the  rejection  slips  I 
Their  part-time  “agent"  is( 
Jessyca  Russe.l,  publisher  off 
Writers  Newsletter,  who  num ! 
bers  many  journalists  among  j 
her  subscribers.  i 

The  appraisal  service  for  sub[ 
scribers  consist  of:  1.  Reading, 
the  manuscript:  2,  advice  as  to  [ 
suitability  for  publication  ori 
for  submittal  to  an  agent:  3  i 
consultation  with  an  editor  orj 
agent.  | 

■ 

State  Campaign 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  The  State: 
of  Tennessee  is  preparing  to  i 
launch  a  $75,000  tourist  adver  , 
tising  campaign  in  newspapers  I 
and  magazines  during  its  new  I 
fiscal  year  that  started  July!. ! 
Director  B.  T.  Gregory,  of  the  I 
information  division,  state  con  ! 
servation  department,  is  in 
charge. 

■ 

Move  Against  Quacks 

Los  Angeles — Largely  as  the  i 
result  of  an  exposure  of  local 
“consulting  psychologists  ’  in  the  [ 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  50  psj'  1 
chological  educators  and  clinical  | 
psychologists  are  assisting  cit)  f 
councilmen  in  framing  an  ordi- : 
nance  designed  to  purge  their  1 
profession  of  quacks.  I 


IMPORTANT  RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY  for  a  favorite  young 
sfer  .  .  with  Mo  and  Pa  on 

vacation,  a  house  to  run,  little 
Herby  to  keep  out  of  trouble 
A  situation  that's  laden  with 
plenty  of  amusing  potentiali 
'les  .  .  .  that  you  can  make  the 
mo'-t  of  by  introducing  your 
readers  to  this  all-American 
boy  comic  NOW,  at  the  very 
start  of  a  bright  new  episode 
Smitty  proofs  f  nd  prices 
at  your  request' 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  after  bitter  experience  with  Prohibition  that  But,  too-high  taxes,  resulting  in  too-high  prices,  create  a  ready 

benefited  only  the  bootlegger  and  his  ilk,  the  American  people  incentive  for  tax-dodging  bootleggers.  Illicit  stills  seized  by 

voted  to  re-establish  a  distilled  spirits  industry  that  produces  Federal  authorities  just  last  year  had  an  annual  capacity  that 

tax  revenue  for  everyone.  should  have  produced  not  less  than  $495,000,000  in  Federal 

t3X6S  slODB ! 

Today,  the  billions  of  dollars  of  taxes  from  legal  sale  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  represent  our  country’s  largest  single  source  of  Illegal  hands  are  again  at  work,  draining  away  tax  funds  that 

product  tax  revenue.  More  than  half  of  every  dollar  you  pay  for  belong  to  American  taxpayers.  More  realistic  liquor  tax  rates 

legally  distilled  spirits  goes  into  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes.  would  thwart  this  very  grave  threat. 


The  encouragement  of  moderation,  by  word  and  by  example. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc.,  composed 
of  distillers,  wholesalers,  vintners  and  the  leading 
associations  of  retailers,  stands  for  the  attainment 
of  these  aims  in  your  community: 


The  maintenance  of  pleasant,  orderly  places  of  business. 


The  encouragement  of  law  observance  and  law  enforcement. 


To  reach  these  goals,  a  legally  licensed  liquor  industry  must  be  maintained.  Legal  regulation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  self-regulation. 


CIRCULATION 

Rockford  Papers  Use 
Monthly  Prepaid  Plan 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SUCCEiSSFUL  operation  of  a 

monthly  “office  prepaid  col¬ 
lection”  system  for  the  Rock¬ 
ford  ( Ill. )  Morning  Star  and 
conversion  to  monthly  “carrier 
prepaid  collection”  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  Register  -  Republic  have 
made  the  so-called  “Rockford 
Collection  System”  of  interest 
to  circulation  managers. 

In  addition  to  changes  of  col¬ 
lection  in  the  city  from  weekly 
to  monthly,  a  price  raise, 
amounting  to  five  cents  a  week, 
was  also  made  effective  last 
Dec.  1,  making  the  monthly 
charge  for  each  paper  $1.30. 

Weekly  Collections  Disliked 

These  radical  changes  in 
methods  of  collection  by  the 
Rockford  newspapers  were 
brought  about  after  an  intensive 
study  of  the  problems,  William 
K.  Todd,  circulation  manager, 
told  E&P.  “While  prior  to 
World  War  II,  the  Rockford  car¬ 
rier  organization  was  one  of  the 
topnotch  ‘Little  Merchant’  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Middle  West, 
the  carrier  situation  during  the 
last  three  years  of  the  war  was 
at  low  ebb,”  Todd  explained. 

“With  conclusion  of  the  war 
and  upon  return  of  experienced 
and  semi-experienced  supervi¬ 
sory  personnel,  the  carrier  prob¬ 
lem  was  improved  to  a  small 
extent,”  he  continued.  “The 
return  of  these  experienced 
people,  however,  did  not  make 
the  required  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence,  nor  did  a  series  of  inten¬ 
sive  promotion  campaigns  ap¬ 
pear  to  make  any  satisfactory 
inroads  into  a  bad  situation.” 

Investigation  revealed  that 
main  reason  for  continued  car¬ 
rier  ills  was  the  weekly  collec¬ 
tion  problem.  This  situation  ex¬ 
isted  despite  the  employment 
of  qualifi^  circulation  supervi¬ 
sors,  a  vigorous  sales  promotion 
campaign  and  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  carrier  softball  league,  along 
with  a  general  all-around  vaca¬ 
tion  program  for  carriers. 

Parents  of  morning  carriers, 
as  well  as  the  boys  themselves, 
objected  to  collecting,  particu¬ 
larly  weekly  collections.  Their 
reasoning  was  that  a  morning 
carrier  was  required  to  make  a 
separate  trip  to  his  route  for 
each  delinquent  collection, 
while  an  afternoon  carrier  could 
pick  up  his  delinquent  collec¬ 
tions  while  delivering  his  route. 

Tried  Monthly  Plan 

In  the  fall  of  ’47  one  Rockford 
district  manager  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  try  a  four-week  col¬ 
lection  system  in  a  better-than- 
average  residential  community. 
The  plan  consisted  of  collecting 
one  week  in  arrears  and  three 
in  advance.  The  four-week  col¬ 
lection  plan  in  the  one  district 
brought  about  a  complete 
change  in  the  carrier  situation 
in  that  area  to  the  benefit  of 
the  newspaper,  Todd  stated. 
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“The  success  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  convinced  us  that  the 
weekly  collection  was  definite¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  our  trouble,”  he 
said.  “In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  we  had  taken  a  trip  to 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  to  have  a  look 
at  the  monthly  office  prepaid 
collection  system  of  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  News-Sun,  which  had  been 
devised  in  1942  to  combat  a 
serious  carrier  problem. 

“The  News-Sun,  an  afternoon 
paper,  had  the  records  to  prove 
that  their  system  had  done  the 
job.  However,  in  view  of  the 
newsprint  shortage,  Ed  Oliver, 
circulation  manager,  was  not  in 
a  position  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  about  promotional  results 
under  such  a  collection  system.” 

Set  Up  Sub-Stations 

Todd  then  decided  to  adapt 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  plan  to  collections  of  the 
Morning  Star,  putting  the  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  on  a  salary  basis 
and  billing  subscribers  on  the 
first  of  each  month  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  month,  with  the  bill  pay¬ 
able  on  or  before  the  15th. 

Thirty-one  collection  sub¬ 
stations  were  set  up  throughout 
the  city  in  drug  stores,  confec¬ 
tionaries,  groceries,  etc.,  to  ac¬ 
cept  payment  of  monthly  bills 
from  some  14,000  home-delivery 
subscribers.  'The  new  plan  was 
publicized  through  direct  mail 
to  subscribers,  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  the  paper  and  through 
the  carriers. 

The  billing  operation  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  mechancal  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  by  the  Addres- 
sograph  Corporation,  utilizing 
its  Model  1900  machine,  with 
variations  for  automatic  feed 
and  signalling  system  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  bills. 

PM  Corriers  Collect  Prepaid 

The  Rockford  newspapers 
had  intended  to  put  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper’s  city  home  delivery 
circulation  on  the  office  pre¬ 
paid  collection  plan,  but  short¬ 
age  of  billing  equipment  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  doing  so  at 
that  time.  Todd,  however,  de¬ 
cided  to  change  the  evening 
Register-Republic’s  23,000  home- 
delivery  subscribers  from  week¬ 
ly  to  monthly  carrier  collec¬ 
tions,  with  the  only  variance 
from  the  usual  monthly  collec¬ 
tion  system  being  that  of  pre¬ 
paid. 

Under  this  plan,  afternoon 
carriers  start  collecting  on  the 
first  of  each  month  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  an  “estimated 
bill”  on  or  before  the  10th  of 
the  month.  It  is  necessary  to 
estimate  the  bill  because  of  the 
fact  the  collection  is  being  made 
in  advance.  The  estimated  bill 
for  each  month  is  based  on  the 
previous  month's  actual  bill, 
with  a  small  sum  added  for  an¬ 
ticipated  increase  in  subscrib¬ 
ers. 


For  example,  the  August  esti¬ 
mated  bill  presented  to  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  carriers  will  be 
based  on  his  actual  bill  for 
July,  plus  $2.04,  which  is  the 
monthly  paper  charge  for  two 
additional  subscribers.  The  car¬ 
rier’s  margin  of  profit  per 
month  averages  28  cents  per 
subscriber.  On  August  30,  each 
carrier  will  be  presented  his  ac¬ 
tual  bill,  based  on  the  actual 
number  of  newspapers  drawn 
during  the  month.  Unless  the 
boy  has  had  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease,  along  with  his  actual  bill, 
he  will  be  refunded  for  over¬ 
payment  on  his  estimated  bill. 

Outlines  Advantages 

Advantages  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  of  collections  were  outlined 
as  follows  by  Todd: 

1.  We  have  carrier  salesmen 
on  every  morning  and  evening 
route,  with  plenty  to  spare. 

2.  We  have  our  money  in  time 
or  ahead  of  time. 

3.  Our  district  manager  staff 
has  been  reduced  by  10.  Now 
only  eight  district  managers 
handle  500  carriers  in  the  city. 

4.  Our  service  is  improving 
every  day  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  improve  it  further. 

5.  The  improvement  in  public 
relations  with  our  subscribers  is 
most  gratifying. 

6.  Promotion  has  held  its  own, 
with  approximately  60%  of  the 
city  loss  suffered  with  the  price 
increase  and  collection  system 
change  being  brought  back  into 
the  fold  to  date. 

7.  Increased  revenue  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  through 
lower  cost  of  operation. 

“We  have  about  decided  to 
abandon  any  plans  for  putting 
the  Register-Republic  on  an  of¬ 
fice  prepaid  collection  program,” 
said  Todd.  “During  the  past 
seven  months,  we  have  found 
that  the  monthly  carrier  collec¬ 
tion  plan  affords  an  excellent 
training  ground  for  our  Morning 
Star  carriers,  which  is  our  older 
group  of  boys. 

“Consequently,  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  policy  whereby  a  boy 
must  have  had  an  afternoon 
route  at  least  six  months  before 
taking  over  a  Morning  Star 
route.  As  carriers  become  more 
abundant  it  is  possible  that  this 
policy  may  be  extended  to  one 
year.  At  any  rate,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  promotion  hab¬ 
its  taught  to  evening  carriers  go 
with  them  to  a  morning  route. 


Car  for  Carrier 

Los  Angeles — Carlo  Arman¬ 
do,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
carrier,  was  awarded  a  1948 
Plymouth  sedan  in  recogni¬ 
tion  oi  his  selection  as  the 
most  outstanding  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  1,500  carrier  boys.  The 
award  was  based  on  points 
scored  for  service,  sales  and 
business  ability.  The  car  was 
presented  to  Armando  by 
Howard  Miller,  Examiner  city 
home  delivery  manager,  at  a 
Father  and  Son  Banquet. 

Carini  (Ill.)  Weekly 
To  Become  Daily 

Carmi,  Ill. — The  Carmi  Demo¬ 
crat-Tribune,  observing  its  90th 
anniversary  as  a  weekly,  will 
become  a  daily  newspaper  on 
July  12.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Roy  Clippinger,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  an  Illinois 
representative  in  Congress. 

The  Democrat-Tribune  will 
join  the  Associated  Press  Illinois 
state  leased  wire.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1858.  Clippinger,  at  23, 
started  publishing  the  paper  30 
years  ago.  Earlier  he  had 
worked  with  his  father,  then  a 
Norris  City,  Ill.,  publisher. 

J.  Robert  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md. )  Evening 
Sun,  is  the  associate  editor.  D. 
Fred  Endicott,  a  Carmi  native, 
is  business  manager. 

The  Democrat-Tribune  will  be 
published  as  a  p.m.  Mondays 
through  Fridays,  with  no  edi¬ 
tions  for  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

N.  J.  AP  Editors 
Name  Study  Group 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — The  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Associated  Press 
was  organized  here  recently. 
Harold  E.  Keenan,  city  editor  of 
the  Plainfield  Courier-News  and 
president  of  NJAP,  was  named 
chairman. 

Other  members  are  E.  I.  Col-  i 
lins,  city  editor  of  the  Jersey 
Journal:  John  K.  Quad,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Home  News;  Ernest  W. 
Lass,  treasurer  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  and  Fred  Burgner, 
managing  editor,  Trenton  Timet. 
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the  Prescott  ( Ariz. )  Courier  has 
joined  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette  as  sports  cartoonist. 

Charles  Crawley,  formerly 
with  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  pa¬ 
pers,  has  joined  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  as  staff  merchan¬ 
dising  manager. 

Sam  Montgomery,  son  of 
Harry  Montgomery,  executive 
editor  of  Phoenix  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  will  be  on  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Republic  during  summer 
school  vacation. 

Joe  Brown,  reporter  in  the 
Burbank  branch  office  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Times  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  joined  the  navy  and 
is  now  stationed  at  San  Diego. 

IvER  M.  Kalnes,  editorial 
staffer  for  14  years  on  the  Modi- 
ton  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  has 
resigned  to  become  candidate 
for  Republican  nomination  for 
Dane  county  clerk. 

Jean  Bartley,  1948  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Montana  State  University,  has 
joined  the  local  staff  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Miss  Patricia  Brady,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Brighton  (Mich.)  Ar¬ 
gos,  has  joined  the  editorial 
department  staff  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Marden  R.  Bishop  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  Willy  s- 
Overland  Motors.  He  joined  the 
company  as  editor  of  the  em¬ 
ploye  and  sales  publications  in 
1945.  He  entered  the  newspaper 
field  in  1935  when  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  old  Toledo 
(0.)  News  Bee  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain. 

Bill  Keogh,  lately  of  Yale 
and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
graduate  school,  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post 
editorial  staff. 

Mrs.  Bernadette  W.  Hoyle  of 
Smithfield,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

Times  correspondent  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  is  the  1948  winner 
of  the  North  Clarolina  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Woman’s  Clubs  Feature 
Article  Cup. 

WiLBAR  Halbert,  veteran 
Pennsylvania  newspaperman,  is 
new  editor  of  Tyronne  (Pa.) 
Herald,  succeeding  George  A. 
Scott,  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Clearfield  ( Pa. )  Progress. 


Wedding  Bells 

BARBARA  BAER,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  Lighting  and  Lamps  and 
Pre-Fabrication  July  1st  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Capitman,  free-lance  writ¬ 
er  and  political  analyst.  He 
covered  the  war  trials  in  Japan 
for  United  Press. 

Eugene  Christensen,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Lincoln 
(Nebr,)  State  Journal,  and 
Betty  Ann  Dixon,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  KFOR,  July  17  in 
Lincoln. 

Joan  Younger,  associate  editor 
of  Ladies’  Home  Journal  to  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  acting 
foreign  news  editor.  United 
Press,  June  25  at  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


R.  H.  Gore  Retires; 

Son  Takes  Charge 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. — R.  H. 
Gore,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News 
since  1928,  has  announced  his 
retirement  as  editor,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  son.  Jack  W. 
Gore,  to  the  post. 

Gore  said  he  would  still  re¬ 
tain  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  newspaper  through  the  com¬ 
bined  role  of  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  but  he  is  relinquishing  full 


control  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  to  his  son. 

Orville  Reville  continues  as 
managing  editor. 

■ 

94-Page  Edition 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  on  June  30  pub¬ 
lished  a  Greater  Charlotte  edi¬ 
tion  comprising  94  pages.  The 
edition  contained  five  pages  of 
pictures,  two  groups  being  aerial 
shots.  A  novel  feature  was  a 
cartograph,  used  as  a  cover  il¬ 
lustration. 


Jones  with  C  &  O 

Appointment  of  Douglas  B. 
Jones  as  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  of  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Thomas  J.  Deegan, 
Jr.;  director  of  public  relations. 
Jones,  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Look  magazine 
and  previously  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  staff  of  The  Ford 
Motor  Company,  will  be  at  the 
Cleveland  headquarters  of  the 
C.  &  O.  He  replaces  H.  L.  Por¬ 
terfield,  Jr. 


READY  NOW 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
1947  LIQUOR  MARKET 
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Los  Ange'e*  ^ 


Our  analysis  of  1947  sales  volume  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  eleven 
Southern  California  counties  is  now  ready. 

Volume  is  indicated  by  state  excise 
stamp  sales  by  counties  and  by  distributors. 
The  analysis  reveals  that  Los  Angeles  County 
alone  accounts  for  80  per  cent  of 
Southern  California's  total  liquor  sales. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead 

addressed  to  our  Business  Research  Division 

will  bring  a  copy  of  the  analysis. 
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RADIO 


Code  Put  Into  Effect 
With  Time  Limit  on  Ads 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WITHOUT  fanfare  or  fireworks, 
the  nation's  Big  Four  net¬ 
works  buckled  down  on  the 
weekend  of  The  Fourth  to  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  new  Standards 
of  Practice  for  Broadcasters  of 
the  United  States. 

Presidents  of  the  networks 
formally  notified  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  adopted  the  Standards  in 
May,  that  the  code  is  now  in 
effect,  subject  only  to  certain 
required  changes  in  program 
operation,  to  be  completed  by 
next  January. 

A^st  of  the  country's  stations 
are  expected  to  comply  with  the 
Standards,  although  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  code  has  been  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  use  of  “should"  in¬ 
stead  of  “shall."  The  section 
causing  most  trouble  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  since  it  is  hard  for  radio 
advertisers  to  change  their 
ways  overnight,  deals  with  time 
allotments  for  sales  talk.  The 
Standards  of  Practice  sets  forth: 

The  maximum  time  to  be  used 
for  advertising,  allowable  to  any 
single  sponsor,  regardless  of 
type  of  program,  should  be: 
Between  6:00  p.m.  and  11:00  p.m. 

5  minute  programs .  1:00 

10  minute  programs .  2:00 

IS  minute  programs .  2:30 

25  minute  programs .  2:50 

30  minute  programs .  3:00 

45  minute  programs .  4:30 

60  minute  programs .  6:00 

All  Other  Hours 

5  minute  programs .  1:15 

10  minute  programs .  2:10 

15  minute  programs .  3:00 

25  minute  programs .  4:00 

30  minute  programs .  4:15 

45  minute  programs .  5:45 

60  minute  programs .  7:00 

The  code  goes  on: 

“The  time  standards  allowable 
to  a  single  advertiser  do  not  af¬ 
fect  the  established  practice  of 
allowance  for  station  breaks  be¬ 
tween  programs. 

“All  multiple  sponsorship  or 
announcement  programs,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitation  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  minutes  of  adver¬ 
tising  per  fifteen  minute  seg¬ 
ment  excluding  station  breaks. 
Such  programs  of  half  hour, 
three-quarter  hour  and  hour 
duration  are  subject  to  appro¬ 
priate  multiples  of  that  limita¬ 
tion. 

“Recognizing  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  shopping  guides,  mar¬ 
ket  information,  rural  news,  and 
the  like  render  a  definite  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  listening  public; 
time  standards  for  such  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  waived  for  a  total 
of  one  hour  a  broadcast  day, 
but  care  should  be  exercised  to 
preserve  proper  program  bal¬ 
ance  in  their  distribution. 

"While  any  number  of  pro 
ducts  may  be  advertised  by  a 
single  sponsor  within  the  speci¬ 
fied  time  standards,  advertising 


copy  for  these  products  should 
be  presented  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  program  structure. 
Accordingly  the  use  on  such 
programs  of  simulated  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  which  are  divorced 
from  the  program  by  preceding 
the  introduction  of  the  program 
itself,  or  by  following  its  appar¬ 
ent  sign-off  should  be  avoided. 
To  thi.s  end  the  program  itself 
should  be  announced  and  clear¬ 
ly  identified  before  the  use  of 
what  have  been  know  as  'cow¬ 
catcher'  announcements  and 
the  program  should  be  signed 
off  after  the  use  of  what  have 
been  known  as  ‘hitch-hike’  an¬ 
nouncements. 

“Any  casual  reference  in  a 
program  to  another’s  product  or 
service  under  any  trade  name, 
or  language  sufficiently  descrip¬ 
tive  to  identify  it,  should,  ex¬ 
cept  for  normal  guest  identifi¬ 
cations.  be  avoided.  If  used,  it 
should  be  considered  as  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and,  as  such,  a  part 
of  and  included  in  the  total  time 
allowances  as  herein  provided. 

“The  placement  of  more  than 
one  commercial  announcement 
between  two  commercial  pro¬ 
grams  should  not  be  permitted 
except  in  those  instances  when 
one  ol  the  two  announcements 
is  a  sponsored  time  signal, 
weather  report,  station  promo¬ 
tion  or  location  announcement 
of  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  ten 
second.^  in  length.” 

Campaign  Time 
IN  SETTING  its  policies  for  the 

sale  of  time  for  political  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  this  year,  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.  has  desit'* 
nated  the  close  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  National  Convention  as  the 
starting  time  and  1  a.m.,  Nov.  2, 
as  the  finishing  time  during 
which  facilities  will  be  made 
available  only  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

Chester  in  Television 
EDMUND  CHESTER,  director  of 

shortwave  broadcasting  and 
Latin  American  affairs  for  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System 
since  1940,  has 
been  appointed 
director  of 
News,  Special 
Events  and 
Sports  for  the 
CBS  Television 
Network. 

Chester  is  a 
former  director 
of  the  Latin 
American  D  e  - 
partment  of  the  Chester 
Associated  Press 
and  vicepresident  of  La  Prensa 
Asociada,  Latin  American  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  AP.  Coverage  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  will  be 
his  first  major  television  duty. 

In  his  18  years  covering  Cuba 


and  Central  and  South  America 
for  the  AP  and  CBS,  he  traveled 
approximately  a  half-million 
miles. 

Prior  to  1915,  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Courier- Journal.  He  resigned  to 
join  the  Army  for  the  Mexican 
Border  Expedition  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing.  He  returned  to 
the  Courier -Journal  only  to  re¬ 
sign  shortly  for  service  overseas 
in  the  artillery.  Back  from  the 
war,  he  resumed  newswork  in 
Louisville.  In  1930,  he  covered 
the  Harlan  County  coal  strikes 
for  the  Associated  Press.  Short¬ 
ly  afterward,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  L.  A.  desk  in  New  York. 

Two  years  later,  on  six-hour 
notice,  he  was  off  to  Cuba  for 
the  revolution.  He  won  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Order  of  the  Fourth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  “for  upholding  the  best 
traditions  of  journalism  under 
fire.” 

One  of  his  most  difficult  as¬ 
signments  was  the  Chilean 
earthquake  in  January,  1939.  He 
was  the  first  newspaperman  on 
the  scene  to  report  the  tragedy 
which  brought  death  to  35,000 
and  left  thousands  homeless. 

Up  Go  the  Video  Rates 

WITH  the  increase  in  the  sale 

of  television  receivers  in  cit¬ 
ies  serviced  by  NBC  Television 
stations,  announcement  is  made 
of  a  general  increase  effective 
Oct.  1. 

The  new  adjusted  rate  card 
will  provide  for  a  base  hourly 
evening  time  gross  rate  of  $1,- 
000  to  apply  during  Class  A 
time  (6.00-10:30  p.m.).  This 

compares  with  the  present  rate 
of  $750.  Three-quarters  of  the 
base  rate  will  apply  during  Class 
B  time  (5:00-6:00  p.m.,  Mon. 
through  Fri.;  1:00-6:00  p.m.. 

Sat.  and  Sun.;  10;30  11:00  p.m.. 
Sun.  through  Sat.)  and  at  all 
other  times  one-half  the  base 
hour  rate  will  apply. 

Youth  at  the  Helm 

CHARLES  R.  DENNY,  vice- 

president  and  general  counsel 
of  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
has  been  elected  executive  vice- 
president. 

Thus  at  36,  Denny  takes  over 
one  of  radio’s  top  posts — that  of 
general  manager  of  the  nation's 
No.  1  network.  He  joined  NBC 
last  Nov.  15,  shortly  after  re¬ 
signing  as  chairman  of  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Gustav  B.  Margraf,  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  office  of  Ca¬ 
hill.  Gordon,  Zachry  and  Rein- 
del  and  legal  representative  of 
NBC  in  Washington  since  1942, 
becomes  NBC  vicepresident  and 
general  attorney  at  33. 

$300,000  in  Rebates 

THE  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

has  figured  its  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  was 
“the  most  elaborate  and  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  job  ever  devoted 
to  a  single  event  by  a  single 
organization.” 

NBC  devoted  a  total  of  54 
hours  of  television  time  and  36 
hours  of  radio  programming  to 
the  GOP  conclave.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000  was  spent  alone 
in  rebates  to  sponsors  for  can 
celled  time  and  talent. 


7  Firms  oii  Facsimile 

SEVEN  firms  have  purchased 

advertising  space  in  the  Fac¬ 
simile  Edition  of  the  Philodet- 
phia  Inquirer  to  be  broadcast 
over  WFIL-FX  (45.3  meg.) 
Thursday,  July  15,  from  3  to 
3:30  p.m. 

The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the 
Inquirer,  which  is  an  eight-page 
weekly  news  review,  will  carry 
space  advertisements  for  the 
following  products  and  services: 
Bold  Cigars;  Greystone  Wines; 
Mort  Farr;  J.  M.  Korn  Advertis^ 
ing  Agency;  Land  Title  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.;  Lit  Brothers,  and 
Parkway  Bread. 

Copy  and  lay-out  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  firms. 

Station  Sales,  Etc. 

CLINTON  D.  McKinnon,  for- 

mer  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal, 
has  sold  KSDJ  to  David  Salik, 
San  Antonio  clothing  manufac¬ 
turer,  subject  to  FCC  approval. 
The  FCC  previously  had  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposed  sale  of  the 
station  to  McKinnon  Publica¬ 
tions,  controlled  by  John  B. 
Kennedy,  now  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  but  the  deal  never  was 
completed. 

Negotiations  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  sale  of  WBBZ, 
Ponca  City,  to  Ponca  City  Newt 
for  $115,000.00,  subject  to  FCC 
approval.  Seller  is  Mrs.  Adelaide 
L.  Carrell.  WBBZ,  one  of  the 
oldest  stations  in  the  Southwest, 
was  established  in  Ponca  City 
in  1927  after  having  operated 
in  Wichita,  Kans.,  since  1934. 
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p.  ZAMOR  BRIGGS,  50,  former 

reporter  for  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Enquirer,  June  28  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  For  several 
years  he  was  employed  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald. 

William  Bingham  Kay,  75, 
former  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
corporations  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Auditor  General’s 
department,  June  23  at  his  home 
in  Malvern,  Pa.  He  was  former 
managing  editor  of  the  McKees¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Daily  News  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 

H.  E.  Leitch,  44,  sports  editor, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Evening  News, 
recently. 
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Robert  T.  McCance,  60,  asso¬ 
ciate  circulation  manager  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  at  his 
home  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  June 
27,  He  entered  the  Globe  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  1905. 

James  A.  Raper,  61,  publisher 
of  the  Brazil  (Ind. )  Times, 
June  23. 

Fred  G.  Zander,  42,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  June  25. 

James  Dalton,  62,  editor  of 
Motor  and  a  long-time  newspa¬ 
perman,  at  Detroit,  July  4.  He 
began  on  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Gazette,  later  went  to  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Stand-  | 
ard  as  city  editor,  and  was  cable 
editor  of  Associated  Press  in 
World  War  I.  In  1921  he  be¬ 
came  an  editor  with  the  Class- 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  and  in 
1924  of  Motor. 

Wade  H.  Ellis,  82,  lawyer  and 
former  editor,  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  July  4.  He  edited  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Tribune  and  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune 
from  1895  to  1897. 

Thomas  Bowers,  79,  for  many 
years  country  correspondent 
for  city  newspapers,  July  1  at 
his  home  in  Chestertown,  Md. 

George  B.  Lay,  53,  long-time 
North  Carolina  newspaperman, 
in  Korea,  May  6.  He  was  in 
charge  of  rodent  and  insect  con¬ 
trol  for  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Korea, 
had  completed  his  assignment 
there  and  was  expecting  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  states  when  he  was 
stricken. 

G.  Otis  Ross,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News,  at  his  home 
in  Chicago  June  29.  Since  leav¬ 
ing  the  Dail.v  News  he  had  been 
with  the  OPA  in  Beloit  during 
the  war;  Butler  Brothers  in 
(3iicago,  and  later  with  a  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency. 

Mrs.  Anna  Mickey  Searcy, 
about  70,  associate  editor  of  the 
Leavenworth  ( Kans. )  Times, 
July  1.  She  succeeded  her 
father,  James  M.  Mickey,  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Times  14 
years  ago.  She  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  1903. 

James  F.  Burba,  53,  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  at  his  home  in 
Flintridge,  Calif.,  July  5.  He 
had  been  a  newspaperman  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  before  com¬ 
ing  to  California  in  1923,  where 
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he  worked  on  Sacramento  and 
Long  Beach  newspapers,  join¬ 
ing  the  Times  in  1928. 

Harry  W.  Hammond,  80,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Riverside 
( Calif. )  Press  and  Enterprise, 
July  3.  He  became  an  owner 
of  the  Press  in  1899,  the  Enter¬ 
prise  in  1932.  In  1899,  with 
two  brothers,  he  published  the 
Fremont  (Nebr.)  Tribune. 

Jesse  B.  Burgster,  80,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jamestown  ( N.  D. ) 
Daily  Capital  for  25  years,  June 
10  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where 
he  moved  in  1921  after  leaving 
the  newspaper  profession. 

Joseph  Hodge  Copeman,  67, 
partner  in  Greenshields  and 
Co.  investment  dealers,  and 
former  financial  editor  of  Mont¬ 
real  (Que. )  Gazette,  June  14. 
He  joined  the  Gazette  in  1907 
was  named  financial  editor  in 
1912  and  joined  Greenshields  in 
1919. 

Albert  H.  Damon,  69,  former 
advertising  executive  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  Prior 


to  his  service  for  five  years  with 
the  Herald-Tribune,  he  was  25 
years  assistant  manager  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Chester  Currie,  64,  since  1928 
publicity  manager  for  the  New 
York  Central  system,  June  20. 
After  graduation  from  Harvard 
in  1910  he  became  news  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler, 
later  was  with  Associated  Press, 
came  to  New  York  in  1913  as 
editor  of  Munseys,  and  worked 
also  on  the  Sun,  the  New  York 
American  and  The  World. 

John  Pond  Fritts,  78,  June 
21  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He 
began  his  life  work  as  cores¬ 
pondent  for  the  Manhattan 
(Kans.)  Mercury,  became  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  Capital, 
was  managing  editor  of  Topeka 
Daily  Herald,  and  in  1904  joined 
Leslie’s  Weekly.  Six  years  later 
he  founded  Clark  &  Fritts,  a 
printing  firm. 

Merson  Leitch,  44,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 


Evening  News,  in  San  Jose 
June  11. 

J.  Carl  Miller,  who  founded 
the  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Re¬ 
cord  in  1915  and  published  it 
for  14  years,  recently.  He  was 
affiliated  with  the  Hickory  En¬ 
graving  Co.,  and  Catawba  Val¬ 
ley  Broadcasting  Co. 

William  J.  Mundt,  82,  former 
publisher  of  the  Pierre  (S.  D.) 
South  Dakota  Messenger  and 
uncle  of  Rep.  Karl  Mundt  (R.- 
SD)  at  Pierre  recently. 

J.  W.  (Jay)  Seahorn,  37,  as¬ 
sociate  director  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Woodland 
(Calif.)  Daily  Democrat,  in 
Woodland,  June  11.  He  had 
served  as  secretary  of  The  Al¬ 
lied  Sacramento  Valley  dailies. 

Frank  Stoll,  49,  former 
newspaperman  and  research  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Kansas  City  city 
auditor,  June  17,  at  the  VA  Cen¬ 
ter,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  His 
service  included  the  Wichita 
Beacon,  the  old  Kansas  City 
Journal  Post,  and  later  on  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 


The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 
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Since  the  consumption  of  electric  power  is  keyed 
to  almost  every  phase  of  a  State's  economy — homes, 
industry,  agriculture,  municipalities — it  becomes  a 
realistic  barometer  for  the  measurement  of  growth. 

In  1947,  the  production  of  electric  energy  in  the 
United  States  increased  10%  over  1944. 

/n  Florida,  combined  utility  and  industrial 
production  of  electricity  totaled  3,752,701 ,000 
kilowatt  hours — an  increase  of  over  1044. 


Every  day  new  evidence  confirms  the  fact — the 
Florida  market  is  a  growing,  year  'round  market. 

To  reach  more  people  and  more  pocketbooks  in 
Florida — most  effectively,  and  at  lowest  cost,  use 
Florida's  three  big  morning  dailies.  They  give  you 
from  20%  to  100%  family  coverage  in  45  of  Flor¬ 
ida's  67  counties,  with  saturation  coverage  in  its  three 
major  markets — Jacksonville,  Miami  and  Tampa. 
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PROMOTION 

Star  Weekly’s  Census 
Extols  Mass  Market 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

READERS  of  this  space  are 

aware  that  we  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  wax  enthusiastic  over  the 
promotion  perpetrated  by  our 
friendiy  neighbors  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  the  Star  Weekly.  This 
time  they  have  brewed  up  a 
promotion  that  makes  us  really 
shout  with  joy. 

First  inkling  that  something 
special  was  cooking  came  in  the 
mail,  a  couple  of  weeks  back. 
It  was  a  simple  “Please  do  not 
disturb’’  sign  such  as  you  find 
in  most  hotel  rooms.  The  idea, 
as  explained  on  the  back,  was 
that  when  the  promotion  itself 
arrived,  you’d  want  to  shut 
yourseif  up  for  a  time,  undis¬ 
turbed  in  order  to  read  it. 

Now  in  the  mail  comes  the 
promotion  itself,  a  handsomely 
done  book  of  30  pages,  SV^xll 
inches,  board  covers,  titled 
“Some  people  had  a  peculiar 
idea.”  Evidently  the  peculiar 
idea  some  people  had  was  that 
“any  group  of  people  that  large 
(the  900,000  Star  Weekly  famil¬ 
ies)  would  be  mostly  poor, 
shiftless,  and  unhappy.” 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  of 
course,  is  to  set  these  people 
right. 


Preliminary  to  putting  the 
book  together,  the  Star  Week¬ 
ly  had  the  Canadian  Opinion 
Company,  which  handles  the 
Gallup  Poll  in  Canada,  find  out 
from  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  “what  they  want¬ 
ed  to  know  about  any  publica¬ 
tion  in  which  they  considered 
buying  space.” 

From  the  274  executives  in¬ 
terviewed  in  this  preliminary 
survey,  the  Star  Weekly  learned 
that  advertising  men  were  most 
interested  in  ( 1 )  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  circulation;  and  (2) 
facts  about  the  readers.  The 
Star  Weekly  supplies  circula¬ 
tion  details  in  its  annual  circu¬ 
lation  distribution  book.  The 
current  volume  supplies  facts 
about  readers. 

A  glance  at  the  index  tells 
you  what  these  facts  are.  They 
include:  occupation  of  head  of 
family;  weekly  income;  size  and 
age  of  Star  Weekly  families; 
age  of  Star  Weekly  readers; 
reader  preference  among  eight 
publications;  home  ownership; 
electricity;  appliances;  heating; 
fuel;  car  owership;  sex;  second¬ 
ary  readership. 

The  conclusion  you  inevitably 


reach,  along  with  the  Star 
Weekly,  is  that  its  “mass  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  good  market.” 

The  book  is  designed  for  quick 
and  easy  reading  and  just  as 
quick  and  easy  comprehension. 
It  is  a  splendid  example  of  how 
intelligent  design  can  help  a 
statistical  work  like  this  move 
fast  and  efficiently,  and  yet 
have  plenty  of  visual  interest. 
Credit  for  this  evidently  goes 
to  Clair  Stewart,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  cover. 

Don't  Worry  Clinic 
SOMETIMES,  but  not  often,  you 

find  a  good  promotion  drop¬ 
ped  right  into  your  lap.  Fred 
Lowe,  public  relations  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post 
Gazette,  had  that  happen  re¬ 
cently. 

“From  time  to  time,”  he  re¬ 
ports,  “Dr,  George  W,  Crane 
devotes  one  of  his  daily  syndi¬ 
cated  ‘Worry  Clinic’  columns  to 
problems  that  face  today’s 
churches.  On  May  13,  he  wrote 
about  the  trouble  some  church¬ 
es  have  in  balancing  their  an¬ 
nual  budgets. 

“The  minister  of  a  big  Pitts¬ 
burgh  church  thought  the  col¬ 
umn  important  enough  to  re¬ 
print  in  his  church’s  weekly 
bulletin.  He  mailed  us  a  copy. 
After  seeing  what  he  had  done, 
it  looked  to  us  like  a  good  idea 
to  call  the  column  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  ministers  in  our 
territory. 

“In  a  letter  that  went  to  some 
234  ministers,  the  Post-Gazette 
told  them  about  the  column  and 
enclosed  a  reprint.  The  letter 
offered  permission  to  reprint 


the  column,  or  to  supply  the 
minister  with  enough  reprintj 
to  reach  all  the  families  in  hit 
congregation. 

“Within  four  days,  47  minij 
ters  had  requested  18,950  r» 
prints.  Eight  others  said  they 
intended  to  reprint  the  colmm 
in  their  church  bulletins.” 

Near-Century  of  Service 
AS  CUTE  a  gag  as  you’d  want 
to  see  is  used  by  the  Su 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  to  focu 
attention  on  a  little  booklet  it' 
has  issued  which  takes  a  quiet 
look  backward  into  its  history 
preliminary  to  “Looking  For. 
ward  to  a  Century  of  Service  to 
San  Francisco,”  which  is  the 
little  booklet’s  formidable  title 
The  booklet,  about  6x8ti 
inches,  is  attached  to  an  SVixll 
card.  Scrawled  around  the  cart 
is  this  message: 

“This  booklet,  outlining  the 
history  of  San  Francisco’s  oU- 
est  newspaper,  was  NOT  writ¬ 
ten  for  space  buyers.  That’s  why 
we  strayed  from  SVfexll  speci¬ 
fications.  But  we  have  prepared 
this  aVfexll  container-sheet  to 
fit  your  files,  because  we  realize 
that  material  of  this  nature 
helps  space  buyers  to  under¬ 
stand  the  character  of  a  me 
dium.” 

Moves  the  Goods 
A  THEME  that  could  well  be 
used  universally  as  a  general 
theme  for  newspaper  advertia 
ing  is  being  us^  by  the  Chi- 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  campaign  that  is  being 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 


A  Milestone  in  Industry  Relations 


•  A  milestone  in  brewing  industry 
history  was  reached  on  June  3, 1948, 
when  the  United  States  Brewers 
Foundation  marked  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  Self-Regulation  pro¬ 
gram.  Nebraska  was  the  birthplace 
of  this  program,  designed  to  protect 
public  interest  and  insure  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  sale  of  beer  under  the 
best  possible  conditions. 

Other  fields/  too 

The  attempt  to  protect  its  ranks 
against  unethical  practices  by  a  few 
individuals  is  not  exclusive  with  the 
brewing  industry.  Organized  base¬ 
ball,  the  movies,  the  law  and  med¬ 
ical  professions  have  acted  to  protect 
their  good  name  and  maintain  high 
standards  through  .some  form  of 
Self-Regulation. 


The  public  thinks  of  beer  in  terms 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
sold.  One  unwholesome  retail  estab¬ 
lishment  can  bring  discredit  to  the 
brewing  industry  and  to  the  many 
decently  operated  establishments  in 
a  community.  Under  the  brewers’ 
program  of  cooperation  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  authorities,  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  17  states,  inspection  by  the 
Foundation’s  staff  brings  to  light 
the  comparatively  few  outlets  where 
conditions  do  not  reach  the  high 
standard  desired. 

In  such  cases,  the  proprietors  are 
notified  of  bad  conditions.  If  these 
are  not  corrected,  the  proper  author¬ 
ities  are  notified  by  the  Foundation 
and  the  licenses  of  such  outlets  are 
either  revoked  or  suspended.  In  some 


cases  that  cannot  be  handled  other¬ 
wise,  and  where  the  state  law  per¬ 
mits,  the  supply  of  beer  is  shut  off 
by  brewers  and  distributors  under 
orders  of  a  Divisional  Director  of 
the  Foundation. 

A  good  record 

Investigations  during  the  ten-year 
period  that  the  Foundation’s  Self- 
Regulation  program  has  been  in 
effect  show  that  the  incidence  of 
offenders  among  beer  retailers  is  no 
more  than  5  out  of  100,  on  the  basis 
of  250,000  inspections  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  field  men  in  17  states. 

With  continued  cooperation  by  re¬ 
tailers  and  public,  it  is  hoped  that 
even  this  good  record  will  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  when  the  next  decennial  of 
Self- Regulation  is  observed. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Bond  Ads  Hit  /f2  •  !  i  Qj 
$12,500,000  (Ori^ht  Jfdeuo 

In  2^/2  Months  Summer  Service  Tie-in 

Washington,  D.  C. — Approxi-  PICTURES  of  WNEW’s  Summer 
mately  $12,500,000  in  advertis-  Service  call  attention  to  a  tie- 
ine  in  all  media,  has  been  con-  in  with  Norge  dealers,  sponsors 
tributed  so  far  in  support  of  of  Summer  Service,  in  an  ad 
the  Security  Loan  Savings  Bond  appearing  in  the  New  York 
drive,  which  started  April  15,  Times.  Traffic  reports  over 
it  was  stated  here  last  week  by  WNEW  are  announced  at  speci- 
Leon  J.  Markham,  national  di-  fled  hours.  Other  services  in¬ 
rector  of  sales.  elude  weather,  beaches,  vaca- 

Reporting  to  representatives  tion  spot  and  tide  information, 
of  the  Advertising  Council  and  which  WNEW  will  furnish. 


the  Treasury  Department,  Mark¬ 
ham  announced  creation  of  a 
Treaury  advertising  operation 
separate  from  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Elihu  E.  Harris  has 
been  named  director  of  adver¬ 
tising.  (Mr.  Harris  paid  tribute 
to  newspaper  support  of  the 
drive  in  Quebec  last  week  at  the 
convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.) 

• 

Memphis  Dailies  Revive 
Merchandising  Paper 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  Memphis  Market  News, 
merchandising  paper  put  out 
by  Memphis  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  came  off  the  presses 
this  week.  The  paper  is  a  re¬ 
vival  and  consolidation  of  the 
Memphis  Trade  Appeal  and 
Liquor  Leader  which  were  dis¬ 
continued  during  the  war.  Print¬ 
ed  on  slick  paper  with  modern 
format  and  numerous  cuts,  it 
consists  of  eight  pages  and  will 
be  issued  every  four  to  six 
weeks. 

The  paper  is  produced  under 
!  the  supervision  of  Robert  C. 
i  Berkeley,  manager  of  the  Pro- 
I  motions  Department  of  Memphis 
i  Publishing  Co.  Miss  Emily  Wix- 
son  is  editor. 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

pushed  in  presentations  by  its 
salesmen  as  well  as  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  paper  advertising.  The 
theme  is  that  the  Sun-Times 
“moves  the  goods.”  First  ad  in 
the  business  paper  campaign 
features  a  fast-moving  cargo 
truck  to  illustrate  the  theme. 

WNPA 

FOR  the  record,  which  evident¬ 
ly  needs  some  straightening, 

,  Ed  Bayol,  president  of  the  Na- 
I  tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
i  Association,  assures  us  that 
NNPA  has  offered  Lee  Smith, 
president  of  the  newly-formed 
Western  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  “any  help  we  can 
provide.” 

"The  appointment  of  Roy 
Walker,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  &  Express,”  he  writes, 
“as  NNPA  Pacific  Southwest¬ 
ern  executive  committeeman 
was  made  before  Lee  Smith  ad¬ 
vised  us  of  formation  of  his 
group.  Roy  has  arranged  for  a 
regional  conference  in  the  fall, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  competitive  with 
WNPA.” 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


Convenient  to  'Phone 
WITH  a  new  telephone  number 
and  new  address,  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  issued  a 
17  in.  X  9  in.  card  for  telephone 
subscribers’  convenience.  The 
card  has  use  also  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  office.  It  lists  address  and 
telephone  data  for  advertising 
agencies,  newspapers,  media 
representatives,  and  key  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Journal  and  its  affi¬ 
liate  KPOJ. 

For  the  Record — 

THREE  clippings  of  each  obitu¬ 
ary  carried  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  are  mailed 
to  the  family.  They  are  sent  in 
a  folder  which  carries  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy. 

Freedom  Garden 

TENNESSEE  readers  are  turn-  : 

ing  to  the  Memphis  Commer-  | 
dal  Appeal,  cooperating  with  I 
Memphis  civic  clubs,  for  daily  , 
information  on  the  best  prac-  I 
tices  in  agronomy.  The  Appeal  I 
and  the  clubs  sponsor  a  “free¬ 
dom  Garden”  campaign,  to  en-  , 
courage  food  production  and 
call  attention  to  the  world  food  ' 
shortage. 

■ 

2  Admen  Killed  in  ; 
Locomotive-Auto  Crash  | 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — V.  Edmund  i 
Sykes,  51,  advertising-promo-  | 
tion  manager  of  Hens  &  Kelly,  : 
Inc.,  department  store,  was  I 
killed  June  30  when  an  auto-  | 
mobile  in  which  he  was  riding  : 
with  Alfred  Lans  Opley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store,  hit  an  Erie  i 
Railroad  locomotive  near  Buf¬ 
falo.  Opley  also  was  killed.  He  ' 
was  president  and  director  of  ' 
the  Buffalo  Downtown  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  ' 


Australia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  the  j 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  1 
if  you  are  planning  sales  i 
campaigns  or  are  interested  j 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Australia 

Published  Monthly,  Subscription  rata  $1.50 
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Now  Featured  In 

7  MAJOR  MARKETS 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane’s  "Psychology  in  Action" 
Pays  off  in  Results  on  America's  Foremost  Stations 


Many  a  minor  league  flash  is  a 
major  league  flop  In  radio  as  in 
baseball.  Not  so  Dr.  George  W. 
Crane’s  transcribed  series.  “Psy¬ 
chology  In  Action.”  Starting  on 
The  Chicago  Tribune’s  WGN,  It 
Immediately  out  -  Hoopered  the 
program  It  replaced,  showed  154% 
gain  In  four  successive  Nielsen  re¬ 
ports  and  ranked  second  in  mall- 
pull  among  all  WGN  programs  in 
1947. 

Next  major  success  was  on  WAIM 
In  Anderson,  S.  C. — population 
19,424 — quickly  followed  by  WCHS 
in  Charleston.  W.  Va. — population 
67,914.  Then  came  a  long  list  of 
triumphs  In  other  cities,  larger 
and  smaller.  Including  the  major- 
market  centers  listed  above,  and 
most  of  the  stations  were  news- 
paper-owned.  So,  If  you’re  In 
radio  as  well  as  publishing,  here’s 
one  feature  you  can  sell  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  any  advertiser  In  any 
market — large  or  small. 

Over  400  of  these  popular  15- 
mlnute,  open  end  programs  are 
already  transcribed — and  more  are 
In  preparation.  Mall  coupon  for 
further  Information.  At  the  same 
time,  ask  about  the  following 


newspaper  features  if  not  already 
published  In  your  vicinity. 

THE  WORRY  CLINIC— (6  times 
weekly) — Dr.  Crane’s  famous  col¬ 
umn  on  psychology  for  solving 
ordinary  people’s  everyday  prob¬ 
lems.  Over  13  years  of  continuous 
success. 

QUIZ  HALL— (6  times  weekly)— 
by  Wilton  E.  Hall,  distinguished 
Southern  Journalist.  Unique  3- 
way  format  assures  equal  Interest 
to  all  ages. 

ALTAR  STAIRS — (7  times  weekly) 
— by  Dr.  John  Marvin  Hast,  Pres. 
Lander  College.  Inspirational  150- 
word  sermonettes  have  the  dram¬ 
atic  appeal  of  a  dally  short  story. 
FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX — (3  times 
weekly) — by  R.  Milton  Carleton, 
Ph.D..  noted  garden  leader — writer 
— Mutual  Network  commentator  — 
authoritative,  entertaining,  really 
helpful. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  rates,  sam¬ 
ple  releases  and  complete  Informa¬ 
tion. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

BOX  390,  MELLOTT,  INDIANA 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  BOX  390,  MELLOTT,  IND. 

Rush  Information  on  features  checked  below: 


~  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  ACTION 
Dr.  George  W.  Crane  (Radio) 
□  QUIZ  HALL 
Wilton  E.  Hall 

□  F.4RM  &  GA 
R.  Milton  C 


□  ALTAR  STAIRS 

Dr.  John  Marvin  Rast 
[VNtE  WORRY  CLINIC 
.vjvfcr.  George  W.  Crane 

6n  fax 
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No... but  it 
is  easy 


Look  to 
Progressive 
Inter  type 


SET  IN  INTEtTYM  CASLON  NO.  )  AND  lOOKfACE 


Operation  of  the  modem  Intertype  looks  deceivingly 
simple  to  the  layman.  It  may  not  be  simple  but  it  is 

easy... a  far  cry  from  the  work  required  to  set  type  I  M  * 

even  a  few  years  ago.  •  Intertype’s  Autospacer,  for  A  I 

example,  has  eliminated  many  manual  motions  when  A 

quadding  or  centering  is  required.  The  six-mold  disk  has  reduced 

liner  changes  to  a  minimum.  Finger-flip  shifting  between  two  magazines 

has  made  mixing  a  pleasure,  and  Intertype’s  “No-Tum”  Autoshift  has  taken 

-  the  muscle  out  of  mixing  between  pairs. 

These  two  features  combined  with  Intertype’s 
continuous  distribution  keep  fingers 
flicking  over  the  keyboard  with  a  steadier, 
unintermpted  rhythm.  The  machine  clicks 
along  to  a  music  of  its  own.  •  Years  of 
research  by  the  best-qualified  engineers 
have  made  this  ease  of  operation  possible.  It 
is  just  one  more  reason  why  Intertypes 
are  so  much  in  demand  today. 


INTERTYPE 


Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


Looks  simple 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Fig.  I — Makeup  turtle  has  scabbard  Fig.  2 — Metal  book  files  proofs  of  Fig.  3 — Two-way  hoist  and  dump  Fig.  4 — Pressmen  with  mounting  for 
holding  column  rules  and  removable  ads  so  they  can  be  located  quickly,  feeds  dead  metal  into  stereotype  pickup  heads  of  automatic  pasters 
pan  for  dead  metal.  There  is  a  "page"  for  each  day.  melting  pots.  Lift  is  hydraulic.  which  keeps  heads  in  proper  position. 


Los  Angeles  Times  Suggestion  Box 
Improves  Operations  in  Many  Ways 


the  Suggestion  Box,  with  gen¬ 
erous  awards  for  ideas  of 
I  merit,  has  proven  to  be  a  profit- 
i  able  factor  in  increasing  effi- 
j  ciency  of  mechanical  depart- 
*1  ments  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

i  Rewards  up  to  $500  have  been 
,  made  to  employes  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  workmen  make  a 
‘  real  effort  to  improve  opera- 
I  tions.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
!  concern  method  and  system. 
1  others  involve  the  creation  of 
I  new  equipment  or  improve- 
'  ments  on  existing  equipment. 

;  Some  have  been  in  use  now 
for  many  years.  Some  are  only 
a  few  months  old.  Here  are  a 
few  examples: 

,  Turtles  on  which  pages  are 
made  up  are  equipped  with  pans 
or  trays  that  set  into  the  frames 
!  just  above  the  floor.  Instead  of 
throwing  dead  metal  onto  the 
i  floor,  the  makeup  man  tosses 
1  it  into  the  pan  where  it  can  be 
easily  collected.  Turtles  are  also 
equipped  with  scabbards  in 
which  are  stored  column  rules. 
The  makeup  man  doesn’t  even 
have  to  look  up  from  his  work 
to  get  a  rule.  It's  right  there 
handy  to  his  left  hand  whenever 
he  needs  it.  Both  of  these  “gad¬ 
gets,"  although  simple  ideas, 
are  real  time  savers.  (See  Fig¬ 
ure  1.) 

Another  time  saver  was  the 
idea  that  the  stock  of  leads,  cut¬ 
off  rules,  etc.,  of  various  thick¬ 
nesses  and  column  widths  should 
be  arranged  in  the  same  order 
in  all  10  supply  racks  through¬ 
out  the  makeup  area.  This  has 
been  done  with  the  result  that 
no  matter  which  rack  he  is 
using  the  compositor  knows  in¬ 
stantly  where  each  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  w'ill  be  found. 

The  Ad  Alley  has  had  its 
share  of  suggestions,  too.  One 
idea  is  a  metal  “book,"  perman¬ 
ently  mounted  in  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  foreman’s  desk.  The 
“book”  has  a  page  for  each  day 
of  the  week  and  one  for  "hold 


for  orders  ”  copy.  Proofs  of  each 
ad  are  filed  on  spindles  on  the 
page  corresponding  to  the  day 
of  insertion.  Each  page  has  three 
spindles,  one  for  one-column  ad 
proofs,  another  for  two-column 
ad  proofs,  a  third  for  proofs  of 
ads  of  larger  sizes.  Layouts  of 
ads  which  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  are  clipped  to  the  page 
facing  that  containing  the  proofs 
for  that  day  of  insertion.  The 
slug  for  each  ad  sets  forth  all 
pertinent  data  concerning  the 
particular  ad  —  date  of  inser¬ 
tion.  salesman’s  name,  who  gets 
proofs,  where  missing  cuts  are 
coming  from,  compositor’s  num¬ 
ber,  whether  general,  national 
or  local  advertising  and  whether 
first,  second  or  third  revise. 
With  these  data  printed  on  each 
proof  there  is  no  hunting  around 
for  information  when  needed  in 
a  hurry.  (See  Figure  2.) 

When  copy  is  marked  up  for 
typesetting  machines  it  is 
placed  in  baskets,  each  of  which 
is  keyed  to  the  particular  ma¬ 
chine  which  uses  the  type  fonts 
and  sizes  needed.  Thus  the  copy 
is  automatically  shunted  to  the 
proper  machine  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  doesn’t  have  to  thumb 
through  the  mass  of  copy  to  see 
w'hich  he  should  handle.  His 
jobs  are  all  in  one  place  and 
only  in  the  one  place. 

A  worthwhile  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Stereotyping  De¬ 
partment  is  a  two  way  tilting 
pneumatic  hoist  for  dumping 
dead  metal  into  the  melting 
pots.  The  Times  uses  two  such 
pots.  The  hoist  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  operates  like 
the  pneumatic  hoists  in  service 
stations.  Push  carts  used  for 
collecting  dead  metal  are  rolled 
onto  the  hoist  when  it  is  in  the 
low  position,  flush  with  the 
floor.  The  operator  fastens  the 
wheels  of  the  cart  to  the  hoist 
with  a  bar,  then  operates  the 
valve  which  raises  the  platform 
to  a  level  suitable  for  dumping. 
Another  valve  tips  the  platform 


toward  whichever  pot  is  to  be 
fed  and  the  dead  metal  tumbles 
into  the  melt.  The  cart  is  then 
lowered  to  floor  level,  the  whole 
operation  being  accomplished 
without  physical  effort  or  dan¬ 
ger.  The  hoist  was  designed  and 
built  by  employes.  (Figure  3.) 

Improvements  similarly  have 
been  made  in  Pressroom  equip¬ 
ment.  Employes  designed  a 
pump  for  automatic  paster  fluid 
superior  to  the  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Another  important  im¬ 
provement  was  a  method  of 
mounting  pickup  heads  on  the 
reels  for  the  automatic  pasters 
which  keep  the  heads  constant¬ 
ly  in  the  proper  position.  In 
addition  to  eliminating  time 
used  in  making  adjustments,  it 
prevents  possible  misalignment 
when  setting  margins  and  pre¬ 
vents  possible  damage  to  the 
heads  because  of  carelessness  or 
lack  of  “know  how”  by  men 
unacquainted  with  the  proper 
procedure.  (See  Figure  4.) 

A  pressman  designed  a  simple 
combination  chuck  and  timing 
tap  to  align  the  chuck  key  with 
the  outer  edge  of  the  newsprint 
rolls.  He  also  designed  a  simple 
and  improved  expansion  chuck 
which  is  easily  removable.  A 
machinist  developed  an  im¬ 
proved  core  chuck;  another  ma¬ 
chinist  came  up  with  a  simple 
reel-centering  device.  One  of 
simplest  of  all  ideas,  but  very 
beneficial,  was  a  matter  of 
changing  the  width  of  the  ad¬ 
hesion  tape  used  on  certain  types 
of  runs  so  that  it  would  not  foul 
up  in  the  folder.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch — 
but  it  worked. 

Tandem  Typer 

A  new  vacuum  hookup  pro¬ 
vides  for  simultaneous  opera¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  electric 
typewriters  with  an  operator  at 
the  keyboard  of  only  one.  The 
new  machine  is  called  the 
Tandem-Typer  and  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Robotyper  Corp.,  18050 
Ryan  Road,  Detroit  34,  Mich. 
No  master  record  has  to  be  cut 
and  each  typewriter  produces 
an  identical  original  with  car¬ 
bons  if  desired. 


Mullinlor  Oflsei 
Press  Announced 

A  new  multicolor  roll  or  web- 
fed  offset  press  printing  two 
colors  on  one  side  or  one  color 
on  both  sides  in  a  single  opera¬ 
tion  at  speeds  ranging  up  to 
30,000  sheets  per  hour  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Imperial  Litho¬ 
graph  Press  Corp.,  New  York 
City. 

The  new  press,  being  mar¬ 
keted  under  the  trade  name  of 
the  Litho-King,  is,  according  to 
George  G.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of 
Imperial,  “the  fastest  and  most 
productive  offset  press  on  the 
market  today.” 

It  has  a  sheet  cut-off  of 
inches  and  handles  a  maximum 
width  paper  roll  of  14  inches. 
Besides  the  4vo-color  and  dou¬ 
ble-side  printing  features,  the 
press  imprints,  numbers  and 
perforates.  Carnegie  further 
states: 

“Outstanding  features  of  the 
Litho-King  include  a  new  and 
positive  means  of  controlling 
the  web  at  the  delivery,  assur¬ 
ing  continuous  high-speed  oper¬ 
ation  and  accurate  sheet  cut-off: 
riding  of  the  bearers  on  all 
three  cylinders — plate,  blanket 
and  impression;  and  time-sav¬ 
ing  improvements  in  the  ink 
and  water  distribution  systems 
and  plate  and  blanket-change 
operations. 

“Furthermore,  the  imprinting 
feature  actually  provides  a  third 
color.” 

The  new  press  is  compact  in 
size,  measuring  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long  and  5  feet  high. 

liquid  Proving  Ink 

A  new  ink,  E  Z  Liquid  Prov¬ 
ing  Ink,  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  Zimmer  Printers 
Supply  Co.,  Inc..  72  Beekman 
Street.  New  York  City.  This 
ink  dries  slowly  until  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  paper — 
then  it  dries  instantaneously. 
■The  same  ink  can  be  used  day 
after  day. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Denver  Post's  Mobile  Photo  Unit 
Described;  Model  of  Compactness 


THE  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  mo¬ 
bile  wirephoto  unit,  designed 
to  provide  photo  transmission 
from  any  point  where  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  an  110-volt  power 
line  are  available,  along  with 
a  complete  darkroom,  is  a  model 
of  compactness. 

Designed  by  Floyd  McCall, 
Post  photographer,  and  built 
by  Herman  Brettschneider,  ma¬ 
chinist  at  the  plant,  and  elec¬ 
tricians  and  plumbers,  the  unit 
was  placed  in  a  half-ton  Chev¬ 
rolet  Suburban  truck.  The 
glass  windows  were  removed 
from  the  body  panels  and 
pressed  wood  panels  substi¬ 
tuted. 

They  raise  and  lower,  as  did 
the  glass,  providing  ventilation 
or  complete  darkness,  as  de¬ 
sired. 

Two  partitions  were  then  in¬ 
stalled,  one  behind  the  driver's 
seat  and  one  inside  the  rear 
opening  doors.  The  plywood 
walls,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
provide  a  light  tight  room 
where  seats  had  been  removed. 
Behind  the  folding  jump  seat, 
at  the  right  of  the  driver's  seat, 
a  sliding  panel  door  permits  en¬ 
try  and  exit. 

Inside,  the  operator  sits  over 
the  ice  box,  and  without  chang¬ 
ing  his  position  can  reach  the 
developing  tanks,  the  enlarger, 
the  drying  cabinet  and  operate 
the  wirephoto  transmitter. 

A  paper  safe  is  built  on  the 
floor,  while  a  stainless  steel 
baffle  or  splash  board  protects 
the  enlarger.  The  developing 
trays  are  8  by  10  inches,  and 
are  provided  with  light  tight 
covers. 

To  provide  water,  a  special¬ 
ly  built  rack  is  over  the  sink, 
made  of  two  inch  angle  iron, 
and  a  five-gallon  army  surplus 
gas  tank  with  a  valve  in  the 
head  and  inverted  is  fitted  in 
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the  rack.  The  truck  carries  a 
spare,  so  that  10  gallons  of 
water  are  available. 

A  water  pipe  runs  in  from 
the  rear,  with  a  hose  connec¬ 
tion,  and  50  feet  of  hose.  When 
the  truck  is  driven  to  a  place 
where  water  is  available,  the 
five-gallon  tanks  are  not 
needed. 

The  drain,  a  conventional 
plumbing  job,  also  had  to  have 
a  hose  connection  added.  Mc¬ 
Call  learned  this  when,  on  his 
first  trip,  he  found  that  he  was 
stuck  in  a  mudhole  he  had  ere 
ated  in  his  darkroom  work.  The 
hose  connection  runs  the  water 
off  at  a  distance. 

Telephone  connections  are 
provided  with  100  feet  of  coil¬ 
ed  conventional  electric  cord  at 
the  rear,  and,  because  trips  are 
made  into  rural  areas,  the  unit 
is  equipped  with  an  old-style 
magneto  generator  telephone 
for  use  when  needed. 

The  sink  is  made  of  stainless 
steel,  held  in  place  by  a  wood¬ 
en  frame,  three  inches  deep. 
The  wirephoto  transmitter  and 
its  power  unit,  along  with  a 
ventilating  fan,  are  on  the  back 
panel. 

One  135  mm  lens  and  one  75 
mm  lens  are  used  on  the  en¬ 
larger. 

The  drying  cabinet  has  a 
Stewart  -  Warner  heater,  fed 
with  gasoline  from  the  truck's 
tank.  The  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  cabinet  also  provides 
heating  for  the  darkroom  in 
winter.  The  front  door  of  the 
cabinet  is  opened  to  provide 
through  circulation  of  warm 
air.  In  summer  the  door,  at  the 
side  of  the  seat,  is  closed,  and 
the  warm  air  goes  out  at  the 
back  of  the  truck. 

The  ice  box  provides  means 
for  cooling  solutions  in  hot 
weather.  Small  pans  of  devel¬ 
oper  can  be  warmed  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  cabinet  in  winter. 

■The  cabinet  accommodates 
eight  ferrotype  plates,  10  by  12 
inches,  standing  upright. 

Cooperation  of  the  telephone 
company  is  requested  in  con¬ 
necting  the  unit  to  a  line. 

McCall  e.xperimented  with  a 
National  Guard  surplus  110- volt 
gasoline-burning  generator  for 
the  wirephoto,  but  found  that 
it  developed  a  noise  pattern  in 
the  pictures. 

A  paper  trimmer  is  on  a  slid¬ 
ing  board  under  the  work  table 
at  the  left  of  the  seat. 

Two  darkroom  lights,  and  a 
bright  light,  are  installed,  with 
power  provided  by  the  battery, 
located  just  back  of  the  front 
panel  and  under  the  darkroom 
seat. 

A  removable  panel  provides 
for  a  typewriter.  It  is  fitted 
into  the  dashboard,  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  captions  or  other  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  unit  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  one  year,  and  more 
than  100  photos  have  been 
transmitted  from  isolated  places 
in  Utah,  Colorado  and  Wyo¬ 


ming  to  the  Post,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  test 
army  explosions  of  TNT  in  the 
Utah  desert,  fed  to  the  entire 
AP  Wirephoto  network. 

Copies  of  the  diagram,  giv¬ 
ing  measurements  of  the  instal¬ 
lations  (8  X  10  inches)  may  be 
obtained  by  any  daily  from 
Robert  Chandler,  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  Denver  Post. 


After  five  years  of  war  and 
post-war  shortages,  the  famous 
IPl  Match-Box  is  again  avail¬ 
able  to  commercial  printers.  In 
a  single,  durable  package,  this 
ingenious  kit  gives  the  printer 
everything  he  needs  to  mix  and 
match  100  colors  and  tints. 

At  a  modest  cost,  he  receives 
11  generous  tubes  of  inks  and 
compounds,  patented  mixing 
and  measuring  slab,  two  mixing 
knives,  tube  rolling  keys,  six 
special  tube  caps — plus  clear, 
simple  directions  in  a  new  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  instruction  book 
and  simplified  color-matching 
chart.  Color  schemes  may  be 
selected  from  the  chart  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  few  easy  steps. 


Mechanical  Depl. 
Run  Under  Centred 


l\Tiile  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
owns  the  equipment  at  its  new 
Dallas  plant,  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  is  operated  on  behalf 
of  the  Journal  by  Jaggars- 
Chiles  Stovall,  Dallas  typeset¬ 
ting  company,  under  a  contract. 
T.  L.  Stovall  of  the  company  is 
in  charge.  The  firm  also  sets  the 
composition  for  the  advertising 
matter  in  the  newspaper. 

This  arrangement,  it  was 
pointed  out.  relieves  the  Jour¬ 
nal  management  of  the  problem 
of  over.seeing  a  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  operation  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  home  office. 


Porler  to  Head  ATF 
Education  Oifice 


John  T.  Porter  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  has  been  appointed  Pacific 
coast  representative  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  Sales  Corp. 
He  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  the  company's  Los  Angeles 
offices. 

During  World  War  II,  Porter 
was  a  lieutenant  conunander  in 
the  Navy,  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Navy  News,  Philip¬ 
pines  edition,  a  30,000-circula¬ 
tion  4-  to  8-page  daily  tabloid. 


Color  Dynamics 
Applied  in  Plant 


Low-Cost  Color  Matches 
In  Ingenious  Match-Box 


Lockport  (N.  Y. )  Union-Sun 
&  Journal’s  postwar  expansion 
program,  includes  enlargement 
and  relocation  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial  and  composing 
rooms,  installation  of  new 
equipment  and  utilization  of 
3500  square  teet  of  additional 
space. 

P.  J.  Burton,  special  repre 
sentative  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn, 
visited  the  plant  to  lay  out  the  ' 
new  composing  room  which  was 
moved  to  the  rear  of  the  second 
floor  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
engraving  plant  and  photogra¬ 
phy  room  installed  last  year. 

A  New  York  City  free  lance 
artist.  Miss  Charlotte  Young, 
worked  out  color  schemes  for 
the  various  departments  and  of¬ 
fices,  applying  the  theory  of 
color  dynamics  in  combining 
restful  and  attractive  shades  of 
green,  tan,  buff  and  cream. 
While  green  is  the  predomin¬ 
ant  color  in  the  business  office, 
conference  room,  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  accounting  office  and 
composing  rooms,  combinations 
of  cream,  white  and  pale  yel¬ 
low  also  are  employed.  The  ad 
vertising  department  has  been 
done  in  shades  of  buff  and  sun¬ 
tan. 

First  phase  of  the  remodeling 
and  expansion  program  to  at¬ 
tract  public  attention  is  the 
newly  redesigned  entrance  at 
142  Main  St.,  where  a  single 
entrance,  which  replaces  the 
old  double  entrances  to  the 
business  office  and  other  depart¬ 
ments,  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  new  plant.  The  entire 
facade  of  the  ground  floor  has 
been  recovered  with  black  glass 
and  30-inch  letters  etched  with 
a  sand  blaster  identifying  it  as 
the  Union-Sun  &  Journal  Build¬ 
ing. 

Increased  production  is  made 
possible  through  the  installation 
of  three  new  Teletypesetters. 


New  Press  Installed 
In  Dairy  Building 


On  June  28.  the  Austin 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald  stepped 
up  a  bracket  in  its  press  facili¬ 
ties.  On  that  day  it  put  into  ser¬ 
vice  a  32  page  Goss  press,  thus 
doubling  its  page  capacity,  as 
well  as  tripling  the  speed. 

It  was  24  years  ago  that  the 
16  page  Goss  replaced  an  eight- 
page  flat  bed  at  the  Herald. 

Due  to  the  excessive  building 
costs,  plans  for  a  new  structure 
were  abandoned  and  a  dairy 
building  across  the  street  from 
the  present  Herald  building  was 
purchased  and  remodeled  for 
housing  the  press,  stereotyping 
equipment,  stock  room  and  pro¬ 
viding  .space  for  the  carrier 
boys  and  mailing  department. 


New  Linos  Arrive 


Four  new  Linotypes  have 
been  set  up  in  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  plant  and  others 
are  on  order. 
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Send  for  new  catalog  of  the  New  Scott  Press  showing 
various  arrangements  for  Black  and  Color  Printing. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Four  Color  Printing  is  completely  separated  from  regular  black  printing.  This 
allows  editorial  changes  between  editions  without  disturbing  register  oi  color  pages. 

Color  Rotation  always  the  same,  eliminating  reversible  cylinders  and  loss  oi  time, 
ink  and  rags  for  washups. 

By  means  oi  an  ingenious  angle  bar  arrangement  Four  Color  Printing  can  be  easily 
located  on  any  desired  page  or  section. 

Illustration  shows  one  end  oi  a  Scott  Triple  Octuple  Press  now  in  operation  in  the 
plant  oi  the 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Daily  News 

and  others  now  under  construction  ior  the 

Buiialo,  N.  Y.,  Courier-Express 
Miami,  Fla.,  Daily  News 


Scott  Octuple  Press  with  \  Superimposed  Color  Couples 
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Layout  of  Portland  Oregonian’s  Plant 

Artist's  drawing  shows  nine-story  layout  of  $4,000,000  building  into  which  the  Portland  Oregonian  has  mov»A 
Fully  airconditioned,  no  space  is  wasted  by  inside  courts.  The  largest  heat-pump  installation  in  the  United  Statu 
heats  and  cools  the  building,  with  30,000  feet  of  half-inch  copper  tubing  embedded  in  walls  and  floors  to 

provide  radiant  heat. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Shamokin  Plant 
Is  Modernized 

Expansion  and  modernization 
plans  of  the  Shamokin  (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch,  delayed  by  the 
war.  hampered  by  shortages 
and  a  regional  strike  of  car¬ 
penters.  are  rapidly  nearing 
realization. 

A  third  story  has  been  added 
to  the  News  Dispatch  main 
building,  and  the  second  and 
first  floors  are  being  complete¬ 
ly  renovated.  The  'basement, 
which  contains  the  pressroom, 
main  stereotyping  and  mailing 
departments,  was  modernized 
before  the  war  when  a  new  Du¬ 
plex  press  was  installed. 

Expansion  of  the  News  Dis¬ 
patch  plant  was  planned  by 
Publisher  Robert  E.  Malick  and 
Managing  Editor  Joseph  Agor. 
Finished  plans  and  specifica- 
cations  for  construction  work 
were  produced  by  Edwin  F. 
Smith.  Shamokin  architect. 

New  Editorial  Quarters 

The  addition  to  the  News  Dis 
patch  building  will  permit  mov¬ 
ing  the  newsroom,  managing 
editors  office,  proofroom,  li¬ 
brary  morgue  and  record  stor¬ 
age  to  new  and  modernly  de¬ 
signed  quarters  on  the  third 
floor. 

Complete  rearrangement  of 
the  News-Dispatch  composing 
room  and  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  was  begun  two  years  ago, 
and  these  changes  were  designed 
to  fit  in  with  the  general  expan¬ 
sion  plan.  Additional  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  installed  includes 
a  new  Ludlow  machine,  addition 
of  a  third  saw  and  two  addi¬ 
tional  linotypes.  The  composing 
room,  as  in  the  case  of  all  oth¬ 
er  departments,  will  be  flood¬ 
lighted  with  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing.  All  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  rearranged  to 
permit  a  maximum  of  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  and  a  minimum 
of  movement  about  the  floor  by 
composing  room  workers. 

On  the  first  floor  all  parti¬ 
tions  have  been  removed,  ex¬ 
cept  those  enclosing  the  pri¬ 
vate  offices  of  Publisher  Malick 
and  Advertising  Manager  Karl 
A.  Hoffman.  Malick's  office  is 
at  the  front,  Hoffman’s  at  the 
extreme  rear.  Between  lie  busi¬ 
ness.  circulation  and  advertis 
ing  departments. 

Rubber-Tiled  floor 

The  entire  first  floor  will  be 
covered  with  rubber  tile,  and 
fluorescent  floodlighting  will  be 
installed.  There  will  be  two 
counters,  one  for  the  business 
section,  the  other  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  New 
matched  furniture  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  throughout  the  first 
floor. 

A  new  vestibule  with  large 
single  doors  is  planned  and 
over  the  entrance  a  severely  de 
siened  stainless  steel  marquee 
will  protect  the  entrance. 

News  Dispatch  officials  ex¬ 
pect  the  entire  expansion  proj 
ect  to  be  completed  before 
Labor  Day. 
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Dallas  News  Plant 
Keeps  300  Busy 

The  new  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn- 
ning  News  building  will  be 
ready  some  time  in  November, 
if  present  indications  are  borne 
out. 

In  the  meanwhile,  installation 
of  the  new  16-unit  $1,000,000 
Hoe  presses  is  under  way. 

Leven  T.  Deputy,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  News, 
said  press  installation  may  take 
several  months. 

About  300  workmen  are  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  building  job  now. 

Building  a  newspaper  plant  is 
as  complex  as  the  many-sided 
character  of  a  newspaper,  it 
appears. 

Frank  E.  Maroney,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  construction  for  the 
Henr.v  C.  Beck  Co.,  contractors, 
says  he  would  just  as  soon  not 
tackle  another  newspaper  plant. 

“Most  buildings,”  says  Maro¬ 
ney,  “are  for  one  or  two  pur¬ 
poses.  You  fellows  have  a  little 
bit  of  everything. 

“You  have  a  manufacturing 
plant  that  uses  everything  from 
a  foundry  to  pres.ses  that  weigh 
600  tons.  You  have  an  office 
with  a  telephone  system  big 
enough  for  a  small  town. 

“You  have  warehousing  space 
bigger  than  a  lot  of  warehouses 
and  a  shipping  problem  with 
automatic  conveyors  that  would 
serve  a  big  mail  order  house. 

"You  want  light  for  artists 
and  dark  for  photographers. 
Some  parts  of  the  building 
need  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
nothing  heavier  than  a  type¬ 
writer.  But  the  press  pit  prob¬ 
ably  has  as  much  weight  on  it 


as  any  like  area  in  Dallas 
County — the  presses  themselves 
plus  500  yards  of  concrete — 
about  3,00(),000  pounds  in  all. 

‘“Very  little  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  is  standard.  It’s  all  special, 
built-to-order  stuff.  Some  of  it 
needs  both  gas  and  electric  con¬ 
nections.  On  top  of  it  all,  you 
want  the  whole  business  air- 
conditioned  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer. 

“But  we  re  getting  along.” 

Masonry  work  is  the  largest 
single  remaining  item  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  188  by  75  foot 
ceiling  of  the  pressroom  (33 
feet  high)  has  been  completed. 

Karth  in  New  Post 

R.  Randolph  Karch,  director 
of  typography  and  advertising 
manager  for  Intertype  Corp., 
took  over  as  director  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Inc., 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  1. 


New  Plant  Planned 
For  Mansfield  Daily 

Mansfield  (O. )  Journal  Ca 
has  purchased  a  site  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  newspaper 
plant  for  the  News- Journal. 

Publisher  S.  A.  Horvitz  an¬ 
nounced  in  connection  with  the 
land  purchase  that  the  news¬ 
paper  will  build  a  modern  plant 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  building  site,  at  Fourth 
and  Mulberry  streets  in  Mans¬ 
field’s  business  district,  was 
purchased  on  the  Journal  Co.'s 
bid  of  $72,150  at  a  liquidation 
sale  of  the  Mansfield  Citizens 
Savings  &  Loan  Co.  The  site 
for  the  new  plant  has  180  feet 
of  frontage. 

The  News-Journal  has  out¬ 
grown  its  present  home  in  a 
three-story  building  situated  one 
block  east  of  the  new  property. 
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Publishing  Profits 

from  Planning 


ASK  OUR  CLIENTS  ABOUT  us  \ ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  CLIENTS 


MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  and  Associates 


Profits  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planring  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by  ||]| 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning  ||!| 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 


Engineers  ■  trehitedi  •  100  West  Monroe  Building  ■  Chiiogo  3 
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HREE  stripping  films  for  your  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  are  included  in  the  complete  line  of  Kodak  photo- 


easily  stripped  skin.  It  insures  dependable  exposure 
uniformity  and  easy  stripping  combined  with  fast  proc- 
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graphic  materials  for  the  Graphic  Arts.  All  possess 
top-quality  physical  and  photographic  characteristics. 


essing  without  sacrifice  of  reproduction  quality.  It  is 
available  in  roll  sizes  for  the  semi-automatic  news- 


and  their  superior  and  dependable  exposure  uniform¬ 
ity  means  better  quality  cuts  produced  more  efficiently. 


paper-type  engraving  camera. 


3.  Kodaline  Process  Pan  Stripping  Film,  designed 
for  complex  combination  color  work,  provides  a  film 
having  panchromatic  sensitivity  combined  with  the 
handling  ease  and  layout  flexibility  of  stripping  film. 
For  run-of-paper  color  plates,  dry-stripping  techniques 
permit  precision  register  of  color  separation  screen 
negatives.  Its  dot-forming  properties  yield  direct 
screen  separations  with  clean,  crisp  dot  structures. 
This  film  is  available  in  standard  sheet  sizes,  and  in 
100'  X  20"  and  100'  x  40"  roll  sizes. 

Your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer  can  supply  you 
with  Kodalith  and  Kodaline  Stripping  Films.  See  him 
today,  or  write  directly  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Sales  Divi¬ 
sion,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y., 
for  further  information. 


1 .  Kodalith  Transparent  Stripping  Film  offers  the 
advantages  of  a  stripping  emulsion  combined  with  the 
layout  flexibility  of  a  tough,  transparent  film  base. 
Obtainable  in  roll  sizes  to  fit  the  semi-automatic  news- 
paper-type  engraving  camera,  with  emulsion  surface 
either  on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  roll,  it  gives  mate¬ 
rially  improved  screen  negatives  with  a  clearly  defined, 
hard  dot  structure.  Dry  stripping  techniques,  with  this 
film,  speed  production  of  complex  inserts. 


2.  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  is  designed  for 
the  production  of  coarse-screen  halftones  and  line  cuts 
for  reproduction  on  newsprint  or  similar  type  stocks. 
Coated  on  a  strong  paper  support,  this  film  has  a  tough. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
DIVISION 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Speyer  Sees  Opportunity 
For  Newspaper  POP  Color 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AS  newspapers  develop  more 

satisfactory  ROP  color  work, 
national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  interested  in  that  form  of 
advertising  from  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  angle,  declared  George  W. 
Speyer,  who  retired  July  1  after 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  as  director  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  production  department  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co..  Chicago 
office. 

Speyer,  who  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Four-A's  mechani¬ 
cal  committee  for  many  years 
and  who  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  at  many  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conferences,  is  as  keen  to¬ 
day  about  “excellent  reproduc¬ 
tion,”  regardless  of  the  medium, 
as  he  has  always  been. 

'Speyer— J.  Walter!’ 

The  little  man,  who  answers 
his  phone:  “Speyer — J.  Walter!" 
is  retiring  after  a  career  that 
began  when  he  was  “bound  out’’ 
by  his  father  to  a  New  York 
printer  to  learn  the  graphic  arts 
business  at  the  age  of  16  on  a 
job  that  paid  him  $3  a  week. 

Since  that  time  he  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  best-known  ad 
vertising  agency  production 
men  in  the  country  and  he  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  color 
printing  processes.  George  in¬ 
herited  his  printing  arts  knowl¬ 
edge  from  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father.  "I  think  printers  ink 
instead  of  blood  flows  through 
my  veins,”  he  said. 

Looking  back  over  his  career 
as  a  printer  in  commercial  and 
newspaper  .shops  and  his  long 
experience  in  the  agency  field, 
Speyer  told  Editor  &  Publishkr 
that  newspapers  have  been  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  of  reproduction 
“in  spite  of  paper  shortages  and 
labor  unrest.” 

Granting  that  black  and  white 
reproduction  in  newspapers  is 
today  generally  beyond  re¬ 
proach,  Speyer  turned  to  his  pet 
subject,  color  reproduction. 
Here  he  has  seen  newspapers 
make  great  strides  during  the 
past  25  years,  but  he  believes 
there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  benefit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Comics  Con  Improve 

“More  and  more,  newspapers 
are  supplying  four-color  roto¬ 
gravure,  which  has  been  good, 
but  is  getting  better  week  by 
week,”  he  remarked.  “Sunday 
papers  which  have  been  repro¬ 
ducing  four-color  letter-press 
have  also  been  doing  a  good  job 
and  with  each  issue  are  doing 
better.” 

In  color  comics,  however,  he 
said  the  reproduction  has  been 
“rather  flat.”  This  is  due  pri¬ 
marily,  he  continued,  to  poor 
paper  stock  and  a  tendency  to 
use  color  inks  which  lack  body. 

“Improvement  should  be  made 
toward  securing  a  richer  color 
in  the  reproduction  of  comic 
sections.”  he  asserted  “The  St. 


Folding  Money 

The  Archer  County  (Tex.)  News 


Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  has 
been  doing  a  marvelous  job  in 
color  comics,  using  offset  press¬ 
es.  I  would  like  to  see  the  time 
come  soon  when  more  news 
papers  would  reproduce  their 
color  comics  through  the  use  of 
offset  presses.” 

Receives  Wrist  Watch 

George  Speyer  received  a 
Lord  Elgin  wrist  watch,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Henry  Stanton,  JWT 
executive  vicepresident,  at  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Mr.  Speyer 
last  week  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton  said  George  Speyer  has  been 
“an  inspiration  to  the  success 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany”  in  making  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Production  men  in  publishing, 
engraving  and  printing  houses 
all  over  the  country  would,  no 
doubt,  agree  to  that.  His  char¬ 
acteristic  telephone  greeting  — 
“Speyer — J.  Walter!”  is  typical 
of  his  daily  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  agency’s  clients. 

After  learning  the  printing 
trade  in  a  shop  near  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  George  Speyer  went  to 
Germany  to  study  under  his 
grandfather  who  owned  an  ink 
mill  and  who  was  perfecting 
transparent  ink.  George  put  his 
knowledge  to  work  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  and  went 
into  business.  He  supervised 
the  production  by  letterpress 
printing  of  the  color  cover  of 
Leslie's  Weekly  instead  of  by 
lithography. 

Starts  for  Philippines 

George  later  organized  the 
first  letterpress  department  in 
a  lithograph  house,  Sackett  and 
Williams  in  New  York.  Then  he 
became  manager  of  his  father’s 
print  shop.  His  association  with 
Fditor  Gen.  Frank  Sigel  of  the 
G.A.R.  monthlv  magazine  led 
him  to  regard  Manila  as  the 
place  for  him  to  seek  new  op¬ 
portunities.  following  Dewey’s 
victory  at  Manila  Bay. 

Spe.ver  set  out  to  be  an  itiner¬ 
ant  printer,  planning  to  travel 
from  shop  to  shop  until  he 
reached  San  Francisco,  where 
he  planned  to  sail  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Upon  reaching  Philadel¬ 
phia.  however,  he  took  a  job 
in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  liked 
it  and  stuck  around;  became  dis¬ 
play  man  of  the  ad  room  and 
came  to  know  many  Philadel- 
ohia  advertising  men.  He  joined 
the  Poor  Richard  Club  and 
through  this  contact  was  invit¬ 
ed  to  join  Morris  Advertising 
Agency  of  Philadelphia  in 
charge  of  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion. 

He  married  a  Philadelphia 
girl  and  forgot  about  going  to 
the  Philippines,  remaining  with 
Morris  agency  until  1916,  when 
Stanley  Resor  bought  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  and 
sought  Speyer  as  his  mechani¬ 
cal  production  manager  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  George  moved  his  family 


has  installed  a  new  folding  ma¬ 
chine  after  waiting  for  more  than 
two  years. 

Publisher  Charles  Martin  com¬ 
ments: 

"If  the  new  Omaha  folder 
measures  up  on  performance  with 
the  legal  tender  it  required  to 
get  it,  it  should  be  a  humdinger.” 


4  Veterans  Honored 


Four  members  of  the  mechan 
ical  staff  of  the  Merrill  (Wis.  > 
Daily  Herald  were  honored  in 
June  for  their  more  than  25 
years  of  continuous  service. 
They  were  Rudolph  Tewes, 
compositor  with  35  years;  Frank 
Daniek,  plant  superintendent; 
Harold  Trantow,  operator  and 
pressman,  and  Otto  Nienow, 
credit  manager,  each  with  25 
years  service  records. 


London  Operation ;  ^ 
Described  by  Aslot  , 


to  Chicago  and  began  his  long 
career  with  JWT. 

The  major  problem  confront¬ 
ing  him  at  that  time  was  the 
quality  of  art,  engraving  and 
printing  work  being  turned  out 
in  Chicago.  “It  was  a  big  mail 
order  town.”  he  recalls,  “and 
the  idea  in  the  shops  was  to 
turn  out  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  During  that  period  an¬ 
other  problem  came  up.  Majga- 
zines  changed  their  printing 
methods.  They  did  away  with 
flat  bed  presses  and  began  to 
use  two  and  four-color  Cothell 
rotaries.  This  required  special 
plate  making  and  special  proof¬ 
ing  to  take  care  of  wet  print¬ 
ing  processes” 

Strove  for  Perfection 

Characteristically.  Speyer 
strove  for  perfection.  He  worked 
with  artists  to  turn  out  prac¬ 
tical  layouts:  he  fought  for  good 
plate  reproduction  and  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  typographical  work. 
He  went  on  the  road  and  visited 
magazine  publishing  firms, 
working  personally  with  etch¬ 
ers  and  color  printers  to  teach 
them  to  make  special  press  elec¬ 
tros  needed  for  wet  printing. 

“It  was  and  always  has  been 
JWT’s  policy  to  produce  the 
highest  grade  of  reproduction  in 
magazines,"  said  Speyer.  “That’s 
what  we  went  after  and  that’s 
what  we  got.” 

He  figures  more  than  10,000 
sets  of  color  ads  •  have  gone 
through  his  hands  since  he  be¬ 
gan  with  JWT  and  “so  many 
black  and  whites  I  couldn’t 
count  them.  ”  He  doesn’t  single 
out  any  dozen  or  so  outstanding 
color  jobs  that  he  especially 
admired,  "The.v’ve  all  been 
good,  ”  he  says,  “I’ve  been  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  each  and 
every  one  or  I  wouldn’t  have  let 
them  go  to  press.” 

He  plans  to  take  things  easy 
for  a  while,  then  he  and  Mrs. 
Speyer  plan  to  travel.  But  when 
we  visited  him  at  the  JWT  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Wrigley  Building  he 
was  still  as  interested  in  jobs 
going  through  the  mill  on  the 
day  of  his  retirement  as  he  has 
always  been.  A  swell  guy  who 
loved  to  say:  “Speyer — J. 
Walter!" 


At  the  annual  convention  of? 
the  Texas  Press  Association  at| 
San  Antonio,  June  18  to  20 
Gavin  Astor.  assistant  to  tht 
publisher  of  the  London  Timei 
gave  some  mechanical  facts 
about  the  British  daily. 

"In  the  composing  room  there 
are  36  linotype  machines,  ij 
monotype  keyboards  and  a 
monotype  casters,”  Astor  said,  | 

“The  Times  is  the  only  I^j 
don  newspaper  which  uses 
monotype,  and  it  is  used  mostly 
for  tabular  work. 

“Partly  to  prevent  breaking 
the  type  and  partly  also  to  ge; 
a  sharper  definition  of  type  and 
blocks,  hot  press  molding  of  the 
mats  has  been  found  the  mor. 
satisfactory. 

“In  the  pressroom  there  are 
nine  double  folders  and  30 
units.  The  average  speed  of 
printing  is  28,000  copies  per 
hour.” 

The  Times  may  print  as  many 
as  seven  editions  during  the 
night,  Astor  said,  the  first  a; 
9:40  p.m.  and  the  last  at  4:15 
am. 

“In  an  endeavor  to  prevent 
errors  appearing  in  the  paper,” 
he  said,  “a  large  staff  of  proof 
readers  is  maintained — 28  by 
day  and  62  by  night.” 

Reporting  on  the  Times’  daily 
Air  Edition.  Astor  called  it 
•’one  of  the  greatest  achieve 
ments  of  the  Times  in  recent 


years. 

"It  is  printed  on  India  paper 
which  is  half  the  weight  of  or 
dinary  newsprint. 

"It  is  manufactured  from 
hemp,  jute  and  flax,  and  is  sim 
ilar  to  that  used  for  Bibles.  It 
has  great  strength  and  stands  up 
well  to  the  tension  of  high 
speed  rotary  presses. 

"The  paper  has  great  opacity, 
but  special  ink  is  used  to  pre 
vent  .show  through  and  pene 
tration.  About  400  copies  of 
this  edition  are  printed  every 
night  for  distribution  by  air 
overseas. 

"It  is  delivered  in  New  York 
on  the  afternoon  of  publication 
It  is  very  expensive  paper  and 
costs  about  $1,000  per  ton.” 


Not  a  Nice  Kitty 


A  stray  cat  from  an  adjoining 
alley  stopped  the  presses  at  the 
Columbia  (S.  C. )  State  for  30 
minutes  recently.  The  cat  wan 
dared  into  the  press  room 
jumped  on  the  web  of  news 
print  stretched  through  the 
press.  The  paper  broke  under 
the  weight,  sending  the  cat 
sprawling  into  a  pit  beneath  the 
press.  A  half  hour  later  press 
men  had  the  press  restrung  with 
paper  and  had  hauled  a  dirty 
grease-soaked  cat  out  of  the  pit 


Dorsey  Retires 


Allen  A.  Dorsey,  61,  has  re 
tired  after  28  years  as  pressman 
for  the  Augusta  (Ga. )  Herald 
Coworkers  gave  him  a  banquet 
and  presented  a  diamond  ring 
and  a  small  purse. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Pneumatic  System 
For  Pumping  Netai 


Plans  for  promoting  a  new 
color  printing  process  devel- 
ped  by  McCorquodale  &  Co.. 
Ltd.,  one  of  Great  Britain’s 
largest  graphic  arts  concerns, 
were  announced  recently  by 
James  C.  Sanderson,  a  company 
director. 

Although  a  primary  use  of  the 
process  is  the  printing  of  color 
cards,  it  can  be  adapted  to  other 
types  of  printing,  Mr.  Sander¬ 
son  said.  The  press,  according 
to  its  makers,  is  capable  of 
printing  as  many  as  77  colors 
in  one  impression,  at  the  rate 
of  1,200  per  hour. 

Basically,  the  machine  is  a 
flatbed  letter-press.  Its  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  is  a  sectional- 
ized  pressure  tank,  from  which 
colored  inks  or  actual  paints 
may  be  fed.  The  number  of 
tubes  employed  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  colors.  The 
tube  outlets  can  be  finely  ad¬ 
justed  to  print  odd-shaped 
forms,  or  designs,  so  that  a 
minimum  of  excess  ink  is  “cut 
out’’  by  the  engraved  plate. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  adaptability,  Mr.  San¬ 
derson  noted  that  “if  you  want¬ 
ed  to  print  a  magazine  cover 
with  77  elephants  on  it.  you 
could  print  each  in  a  different 
color  at  the  same  time.”  Print¬ 
ing  of  advertising  folders,  in 
which  the  same  product  is 
shown  in  different  colors,  is  an¬ 
other  suggested  use  for  the 
process. 

The  first  machines  have  been 
All  10  units  of  the  Dallas  leased  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
(Tex.)  Times  HeralcTs  new  mours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Pitts- 
Walter  Scott  press  have  been  burgh  Plate  Glass  Company, 
delivered. 

The  first  of  the  units,  which  CvAitl  l^rAAII  Ia 
have  been  shipped  piecemeal,  11  will  wlwwII  lU  UIQy 
was  delivered  last  March.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 

It  IS  not  expected  that  the  &  Chronicle  building  has  that 
new  press  will  be  ready  to.  go  “new  look”  inside.  Painters 
into  operation  until  about  mid-  have  completed  redecoration  of 
August  or  Sept.  1.  It  is  equipped  the  four  floors  above  the  ground 
with  full  color  attachments.  floor  Alt  the  rooms  were  trans- 
Installation  is  being  made  in  formed  from  a  light  green  to 
the  basement  of  the  Times  Her-  ughf  gray  with  slightly  darker 
aid  s  five  story  building,  with  gray  trim. 


Hundreds  of  newspapers  can 
now  have  automatic  pumping 
of  molten  metal  into  the  casting 
box  of  their  plating  equipment 
with  the  introduction  of  the 
Wood  Pneumatic  Pumping  Sys¬ 
tem.  it  is  announced  by  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Built  expressly  for  Wood 
Junior  and  Wood  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  machines,  this  system  can 
nevertheless,  be  mounted  ori 
any  pot  a  standard  pump  will 
mount  on.  Hand  operated 
pumps  can  be  altered  and  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  the  attachment 
of  the  new  pumping  system  in 
the  field  by  a  Wood  engineer. 

High  on  the  list  of  prevalent 
problems  solved  by  this  pneu¬ 
matic  system  is  that  of  danger 
from  pouring  metal.  With  the 
Wood  Pnneumatic  Pumping 
System,  only  one  plate  can  be 
poured  at  a  time.  Cylinder  has 
to  be  revolved  180  degrees  be¬ 
fore  a  second  pouring  can  be 
made:  thus  the  dangerous 
double  pour  is  eliminated. 

The  second  danger  overcome 
IS  that  of  pouring  into  an  open 
casting  box.  A  limit-box  switch 
controls  a  normally  closed  sole¬ 
noid  valve  that  is  energized 
only  when  the  casting  box  is 
closed. 

Other  newsworthy  features 
include  an  adjusting  screw  for 
height  of  the 
tail.  With  a  few  turns  you  get 
the  same  size  tail  consistently. 

A  pressure  regulator  controls 
the  amount  of  air  that  goes  into 
the  pneumatic  cylinder.  Air 
pressure  needed  is  never  over 
w  to  4d  pounds  maximum 

It  is  ruggedly  made  of 
wrought  iron,  incorporating  the 
minimum  number  of  parts  in  its 
construction  —  including  sup¬ 
porting  brackets,  hoses,  air  pis¬ 
ton,  piping  and  control  mech¬ 
anisms. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Methods  for  Sawing  and  Routing 
Piastic  Piates  Are  Discussed 


THE  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  questionnaire  design^  to 
survey  the  methods  employ^ 
by  New  England  dailies  in  over¬ 
coming  difficulty  experienced 
by  many  in  sawing  and  routing 
plastic  advertising  plates.  In 
addition  to  the  questionnaire, 
they  went  further,  making  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  mechanical 
superintendents  and  other  au¬ 
thorities  in  an  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  what  is  apparently  a  com¬ 
mon  complaint. 

The  mechanical  committee  of 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  has  just  com¬ 
piled  and  distributed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  of  the  New 
England  survey: 

Twenty-six  newspapers  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire 
with  all  but  three  indicating 
that  they  are  either  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  handling  the  plastic 
plates  or  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  methods  devised 
locally  for  handling  them.  Four 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  latter 
category  reported  that  they 
were  successfully  sawing  the 
plates  on  a  regular  stereotype 
room_  circular  saw,  but  that  the 
plastic  plates  dull  such  saws 
very  quickly. 

Requires  Great  Care 

Five  other  newspapers  are 
sawing  plastic  plates  with  con¬ 
ventional  stereotype  room 
equipment,  but  report  having  to 
exercise  a  great  deal  of  care. 
They  state  that  unless  the  plate 
is  held  very  tightly  and  sawed 
very  slowly  it  shatters,  and  is 
destroyed. 

Seven  newspapers  replied 
that  a  high-speed,  fine-tooth  cir¬ 
cular  saw  is  an  improvement 
over  standard  equipment.  One 
newspaper  specifically  recom¬ 
mends  the  Hammond  high¬ 
speed  72-tooth  saw  blade.  Three 
of  these  newspapers,  without 
being  specific  as  to  their  equip¬ 
ment,  indicate  that  their  com¬ 
posing  room  saws  do  a  better 
job  than  their  stereotype  room 
saws.  Two  others  report  that 
the  composing  room  trimmer 
does  a  better  job  than  the  saw. 

Three  dailies  reported  success 
in  cutting  the  plates  with  tin¬ 
ning  shears.  Another  newspa¬ 
per  cuts  them  with  a  chisel,  but 
reports  that  this  must  be  done 
very  carefully  and  is  not  an  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  method.  Two 
other  newspapers  report  cut¬ 
ting  the  plates  by  hand,  one  us¬ 
ing  a  hand  jig  saw,  the  other  a 
hack  saw. 

Several  of  the  newspapers 
sawing  plastic  plates  with  stand¬ 
ard  sawing  or  trimming  equip¬ 
ment  report  that  the  plate  is 
easier  to  handle  if  cut  on  a 
metal  base.  Two  others  report 
that  it  helps  to  put  a  heavy 
piece  of  cardboard  under  the 
plate  before  cutting.  There  is 
almost  complete  agreement  that 
the  use  of  standard  equipment 
involves  sawing  the  plates  very 
slowly  or  in  small  bites  and 
holding  them  very  tightly. 


Three  newspapers  report 
finding  it  helpful  to  heat  the 
plates  before  cutting  them,  but 
they  add  that  care  must  be  tak¬ 
en  not  to  heat  them  too  much. 

Four  newspapers  report  using 
a  band  saw  and  report  that  this 
method  meets  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  These  newspapers  specify 
that  their  band  saws  are  equip¬ 
ped  with  fine  tooth  blades,  one 
reporting  that  the  teeth  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  a  conunon  hack¬ 
saw  blade.  These  newspapers 
also  state  that  band  saws  of  the 
home  workshop  variety,  such  as 
those  built  by  the  Delta  Com¬ 
pany,  are  preferable  for  this 
work  to  the  larger,  more  ex¬ 
pensive  machines  built  by  the 
manufacturers  of  composing 
and  stereotype  room  equipment. 
This  stated  preference  does  not 
rest  in  the  difference  in  price 
alone,  even  though  such  differ¬ 
ence  is  considerable.  The  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  saw  actually 
does  a  better  job,  these  news¬ 
papers  report. 

Incidentally,  these  newspa¬ 
pers  state  that  the  band  saw 
now  holds  an  important  place 
in  their  stereotype  department 
for  it  can  be  used  with  equal 
success  on  both  plastic  and 
metal  plates  and  for  both  trim¬ 
ming  and  mortising.  One  news¬ 
paper,  which  has  used  a  home 
workshop  band  saw  for  several 
years  with  success,  is  high  in  its 
praise  of  the  time-saving  fea¬ 
tures.  On  a  mortise  this  news¬ 
paper  cuts  into  the  plate 
through  the  nearest  corner,  cuts 
out  the  desired  mortise  and 
then  comes  out  of  the  plate 
through  the  same  cut  made  go¬ 
ing  in.  The  newspaper  states 
that  by  the  time  the  plate  has 
been  stereotyped  and  printed  it 
is  difficult  to  find  on  the  printed 
sheet  the  break  in  the  border 
made  by  the  band  saw.  Even  on 
ads  with  heavy  borders,  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  printed  product  is 
inconsequential,  this  newspaper 
claims. 

One  newspaper  reports  that  if 
a  mortise  is  required,  or  a  line 
cut  out,  it  can  be  done  very 
easily  with  a  hot  iron,  adding 
that  after  making  the  cutout 
with  the  hot  iron  the  plastic 
plate  must  be  thoroughly  cool¬ 
ed,  and  allowed  to  harden,  be¬ 
fore  an  impression  is  made 
from  it. 

Flat  Cast  Method 

Another  method  recommend¬ 
ed  for  handling  these  plates 
permits  a  somewhat  wide  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety,  but  involves  more 
time  than  those  already  noted. 
This  method  involves  pulling  a 
mat  of  the  plastic  plate,  making 
a  flat  cast  from  the  mat  and 
then  preparing  the  flat  cast  for 
the  forms  by  conventional  meth¬ 
ods.  One  newspaper  which 
does  not  regularly  employ  this 
method  reports  that  when  it  has 
a  plastic  plate  which  requires 
cutting  close  to  type  or  an  il¬ 
lustration  which  might  be  dam¬ 
aged.  a  mat  of  the  plate  is 
pulled  first  as  a  safeguard  guar¬ 


Harvey  Ingham,  editor  emeritus  of  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribuni, 
officiated  at  the  setting  of  a  granite  cornerstone  for  the  new  addition  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Company  building.  With  Mr.  Ingham  is  Arthur 
Gormley  (left),  business  manager. 


anteeing  the  newspaper’s  hav¬ 
ing  something  to  work  with  if 
the  plastic  plate  is  destroyed. 

One  paper  reports  mortising 
plastic  plates  on  a  router  or  jig¬ 
saw,  as  it  handles  shell  casts. 
The  jigsaw  has  a  speed  of  900 
strokes  per  minute,  the  router 
16.000  RPM.  This  same  news¬ 
paper,  incidentally.  indicates 
having  no  difficulty  sawing 
plastic  plates  using  a  Hoe  saw 
table  and  monorail  trimmer 
with  a  10-inch  saw.  The  report 
adds  that  plates  may  be 
trimmed  on  saw  or  trimmer, 
but  if  the  trimmer  is  used  the 
operator  takes  fine  cuts  and  has 
no  chipping  or  peeling.  This 
newspaper  adds  that  on  mould¬ 
ing  plastics  it  uses  Plate  Tak 
under  the  plastic  to  offset  creep¬ 
ing  under  the  moulder.  Best 
results  are  noted  if  the  plastic 
is  smaller  than  column  width. 

Advice  Given  by  Wines 

The  association  was  greatly 
assisted  in  its  research  in  this 
problem  by  W.  E.  Wines,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA  mechanical 
department.  Mr.  Wines  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Norton  Company 
and  the  Carborundum  Company 
both  manufacture  an  abrasive 
cutting  wheel  which  has  been 
used  in  cutting  plastic  plates. 

The  recommended  Carborun¬ 
dum  wheel  is  1-16  of  an  inch 
thick,  7  inches  in  diameter  with 
a  1’ '4-inch  hole  and  known  as 
their  No.  A54-S7-B3  Aloxite 
Resinold  Wheel.  One  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  has  already  in¬ 
quired  concerning  these  wheels 
and,  while  it  has  not  as  yet  pur¬ 
chased  any,  reports  that  they 
have  a  list  price  of  $1.50  each. 

With  regard  to  routing  and 
mortising.  Wines  recommends  a 


router  bit  made  of  Carboloy  or 
a  fine  tooth  jigsaw.  Only  objec¬ 
tion  noted  to  Carboloy  bits  is 
that  they  are  reportedly  rather 
expensive.  Both  Wines  and  a  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  bulletin  quote  Edward 
H.  Reilly,  of  the  Reilly  Electro¬ 
type  Co.,  on  this  subject: 

•'The  most  satisfactory  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  in  mortising  plas¬ 
tic  plates  is  a  router  bit  made 
of  Carboloy. 

“These  bits  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dura  Router  Bit  Cor¬ 
poration,  305  East  45th  street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  If  drills 
used  for  metal  are  used  for  plas¬ 
tic  plates,  it  is  preferable  to 
use  the  slow  spiral  type  and 
to  feed  slowly. 

“Plastic  plates  should  not 
have  any  margin.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  trim  Reilly  Plastic- 
types  to  exact  column  width  be¬ 
fore  .shipment,  but  if  trimming 
is  necessary  on  any  plastic  plate, 
and  a  guillotine  Is  not  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  best  to  use  a  band 
saw.  For  best  results,  the  band 
saw  should  be  a  fine-tooth  saw 
with  little  or  no  set  to  the  teeth. 
Speed  should  be  1.000  to  1.500 
ft.  per  min. 

“A  circular  saw  is  not  recoin- 
mended  for  trimming  plastic 
plates  However,  if  neither  a 
guillotine  nor  a  band  saw  is 
available,  and  a  circular  saw 
must  be  used,  just  be  sure  to 
use  a  blade  of  about  one-six¬ 
teenth  inch  thickness,  with 
about  eight  teeth  per  inch.  There 
should  be  no  set  to  the  teeth 
and  the  peripheral  speed  of  the 
saw  should  be  about  10,000  feet 
per  inch.  Feed  slowly,  espec¬ 
ially  as  the  blade  leaves  the  cut. ' 
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sacre  at  the  Little  Big  Horn 
river  in  Montana  in  1876.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  celebrated  its 
third  birhday  by  flashing  news 
of  the  defeat  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Tribune  on  its  program 
of  “Self  Help  in  the  Dust  Bowl.” 
The  newspaper  campaigned  to 
restoie  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  area  following  the  dark, 
dusty  days  of  the  30's.  The  fer¬ 
tility  and  prosperity  of  the  area 
today  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Tribune’s  efforts. 

The  newspaper  actually  cele¬ 
brated  its  diamond  anniversary 
all  through  June  with  daily 
stories  on  the  history  of  the 
Tribune.  Single  column  cuts  of 
all  employes  also  were  run. 

Advertisers  also  took  a  page  J 
of  paid  space  a  day  in  The  Trib¬ 
une  during  June  to  congratulate 
North  Dakota’s  oldest  news¬ 
paper.  I 


Bismarck  Paper 
Becomes  75;  Saw 
West  Develop 

Bismarck,  N.  D.  —  Seventy- 
five  years  ago  July  11,  three 
shirtsleeved  men,  their  hands 
stained  with 


rolled  out  Vol  1, 

Ifo.  1  of  the 
Bismarck  Trib-  H 
une,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory. 

On  July  11 
this  year  the  75 
employes  of  the 
newspaper  will 
celebrate  the 
Tribune’s  75th 
birthday  anni¬ 
versary.  The  Mrs.  Mann 
first  paper  was 

a  four-page,  seven  column  week¬ 
ly.  Today’s  daily  Tribune  is  a 
standard  eight  column  paper 
running  from  eight  to  16  or  20 
pages.  When  Col.  Clement  A. 

Lounsberry,  first  publisher  of 

the  Tribune,  distributed  Vol.  1,  —  -  - -  - - - 

No.  1.  he  had  less  than  500  bona  quarter  of  century  of  publica- 
fide  subscribers.  Today’s  circu-  tion  under  the  ownership  of  Mr. 
lation.  according  to  ABC  fig-  and  Mrs.  Neil  R.  Murray  June 
ures,  exceeds  12,000.  25  by  issuing  a  combined  Pio- 

In  its  75  year  span,  the  Trib-  neer  Days  and  Anniversary  edi- 
une  has  had  only  four  publish-  tion  of  52  pages.  The  Murrays 
ers.  Lounsberry  remained  as  bought  the  paper,  which  was 
publisher  until  1881  when  he  founded  in  1905  as  the  El  Monte 
sold  the  paper  to  Marshall  H.  Gazette,  in  June,  1923. 

Jewell.  Jewell  converted  the  Prior  to  the  purchase  Murray 
newspaper  to  a  daily  and  guided  |iad  been  a  reporter  on  the 
its  destiny  until  his  death  in  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  News  and 
1911.  In  1916  George  D.  Mann  general  assignment  manonNcu; 
became  publisher.  He  was  sue-  YotIc  'Tribune, 
ceeded  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Stella  Frank  McCormack  is  city  edi- 
1.  Mann,  upon  his  death  in  1936.  Edna  Macon,  society  _  and 

The  Tribune's  history  has  been  woman  s  page  editor;  Marjorie 
a  colorful  one.  It  not  only  saw  Dickins^,  business  manager; 
the  settling  of  the  West  but  was  Larry  Crim  circulation  man- 
a  part  and  parcel  of  that  settle-  ag^r;  and  Ed  Soik.  advertising 
ment.  It  was  founded  a  year  manager  Ray  Beebe  is  fore- 
after  Bismarck  was  settled  and  me  shop, 

was  a  strong,  healthy  youngster  .  ■ 

when  North  Dakota  became  a  60  in  CoTnorstone 
state.  To  its  credit  goes  one  of  Lqs  Angeles  —  Sixty  leading 
the  greatest  scoops  _  in  history  newspapers  in  the  11  Western 
and  tbe-  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  states  sent  copies  of  a  June  edi- 
most  disinterested  and  meritori-  tion  to  be  placed,  after  micro- 
ous  public  service  in  1936.  filmin'’',  in  the  two-ton  Rock  of 

The  Tribune,  'while  still  a  Gibraltar  cornerstone  of  the  new 
weekly,  scooped  the  world  on  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  office 
the  nows  of  the  Custer  Mas-  building  here. 
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There  are  more  telephones  in  this  country 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
The  United  States  has  one  telephone  for 
about  every  four  people,  compared  to  one 
telephone  for  every  ninety  people  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Sweden  comes  closest  with  one  telephone 
for  every  five  people.  In  the  British  Isles 
there’s  one  telephone  for  every  eleven  people. 
In  Russia  the  estimate  is  about  one  in  a 
hundred. 

New  York  leads  the  world’s  cities  with  the 
most  telephones.  It  has  2,600,000 —  more 
than  in  all  of  France.  In  relation  to  popula¬ 
tion,  San  F rancisco  is  on  top  with  about  one 
telephone  for  every  two  people.  Washington 
ranks  a  close  second. 

And  we’re  still  building  and  expanding  at 
the  fastest  rate  in  history.  The  value  of 
telephone  service  is  increasing  constantly. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  For  Sale  Ads 
BRING  BUYERS  ON  THE  DOUBLE 


It’s  a  time-proved  fact  that  no  matter  what  you  may  wish  to 
sell,  the  w.ay  to  bring  buyers  a-runnin’  Is  to  contact  them 
through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  For  Sale  Ads.  You  see,  folks 
Just  naturally  like  to  do  things  the  easy  way.  .And  there 
couldn’t  be  any  easier  way  to  buy  than  shopping  all  over  the 
country  via  Classified  Ads. 
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So  here’s  how  to  help  yourself  to  cash  and  help  another  pub¬ 
lisher  fill  his  needs  at  the  same  time.  Tell  him  about  that 
press,  linotype,  office  equipment,  camera,  newsprint  or  other 
equipment  the  way  that’s  easier  for  both  of  you  .  .  .  through 
an  EDITOR  A:  PUBLISHER  For  Sale  Ad.  Phone  or  write 
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1700  Times  Tower 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Tel:  BRyant  9-3052 


Oregon  Group  Adopts 
Policy  on  Legislation 


BEND.  Ore. — The  61st  annual 

convention  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  meeting  the  three  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Fourth  of  July  holi¬ 
day,  passed  resolutions  estab¬ 
lishing  a  strong  legislative  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  coming  year. 

‘ONPA  adopted  as  a  general 
principle: 

1.  That  ONPA  be  not  in  the 
position  of  special  pleaders 
wherever  legislation  comes  up 
or  threatens  which  is  inimical  to 
the  newspaper  business  as  con 
ducted  on  the  principles  of  free 
dom  of  the  press. 

2.  That  the  ONPA  do  not  at 
the  1949  session  ask  any  revi¬ 
sion  of  existing  law. 

3.  That,  instead,  newspaper 
editors  take  steps  to  obtain  by 
direct  legislation  or  constitu- 
tiona’  amendment,  new  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  establish  basic 
law  that  would  recognize  the 
following  principles  as  basic: 
(a)  That  advertising  must  be 
free  v.ithin  the  limits  of  truth 
and  oecency;  (b)  That  right  to 
report  news  and  express  opinion 
must  not  be  abridged  by  regula¬ 
tion  oi  new  legislation:  (c)  That 
the  right  to  work  is  basic  and 
must  be  protected  within  exist¬ 
ing  law. 

4.  That  legislative  reporters 
not  be  asked  to  act  as  lobbyists 
for  newspapers. 

ONPA  also  proposed: 

That  regional  meetings  of 
ONPA  be  held  at  which  all  leg¬ 
islative  candidates  be  invited  to 
discu.'s  basic  principles  of  the 
free  press  before  they  commit 
themselves  tc  pressure  groups 
through  lack  of  information  or 
consciousness  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  principle. 

That  when  deemed  necessary, 
basic  principles  of  fiee  press  be 
given  by  letter  to  all  legislative 
candidates  before  election  and 
afterv.  ards. 

The  open  sessions  began  with 
a  panel  discussion  on  circulation 
department  operations  with 
methods  of  accounting  and  pro¬ 
moting  being  discussed  by  Les¬ 
lie  Schwab,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Bend  Bulletin,  and  Mau¬ 
rice  T.  Miller,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Klamath  Falls  Her¬ 
ald  and  News.  Tom  B.  Purcell, 
publisher  of  the  Gresham  Out¬ 
look.  closed  the  discussion  with 
a  reiteration  that  “sound  circu¬ 
lation  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  a 
newsp.nper.” 

Stuart  Choate,  editor  of  West¬ 
ern  Advertising,  San  Francisco, 
and  a  former  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  man,  talked  on  the 
oconomic  and  population  growth 
of  West  Coast  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

“With  this  growth  all  over 
Oregon.”  Choate  said,  “the  in¬ 
dividual  publisher  has  a  greater 
economic  responsibility  to  his 
community  than  ever  before. 
That  responsiblity  means  that 
the  publisher  gets  out  in  the 
field  to  assay,  measure  and  act 
upon  the  new  economic  forces  at 
work  in  his  community.  It 


means  that  Mr.  Publisher  per¬ 
sonally  talks  over  and  shares 
mutual  problems  with  others. 

"The  newspaper  business  with 
its  huge  common  denominator 
of  public  service  and  interest 
( both  expressed  through  the 
daily  press  and  the  weekly 
press)  has  the  responsibility, 
through  top  management,  to 
nurture  and  keep  this  promising 
future  bright  and  shining.” 

Harry  S.  Grannatt.  member  of 
the  firm  of  Dooly  &  Co.,  Port¬ 
land.  who  is  a  national  expert 
on  newspaper  insurance,  talked 
on  how  to  buy  insurance  cover¬ 
ing  newspaper  operations. 

Grr;nnott  s  advice  was:  “There 
is  lit*lo  against  which  one  may 
not  insure  if  he  wishes  to  pay  an 
adequate  premium.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  let  your 
insurance  costs  get  out  of  hand 
by  allowing  yourselves  to  be 
sold  various  kinds  of  insurance 
which  are  not  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  Get  a  proper  overall  .super¬ 
vision  for  a  well  integrated  in¬ 
surance  program.” 

After  luncheon,  at  which  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Sawyer,  publisher  of  the 
Bent  Bulletin,  presided,  talks 
were  given  by  Norman  Purser, 
public  relations  director  of 
ALCOA.  Vancouver,  Wash.;  Fred 
A.  Btaid.  superintendent  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Press.  Eu¬ 
gene  who  spoke  on  “New  De¬ 
velopment  in  Printing"  and  ex- 
nlairtd  direct  printing  methods: 
F,.  P  Kaen.  publi.sher  of  the 
Orcqnti  City  Banner -Courier, 
who  gave  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  c.f  newsnaper  photography, 
and  Robert  L.  Jones,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Salem  Capital 
Journal,  speaking  on  “Newspa¬ 
per  Accounting  Practices.” 

The  cocktail  partv  which  pre¬ 
ceded  dinner  was  hosted  by  the 
Bend  Bulletin.  Raymond  Law¬ 
rence.  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
and  former  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent.  discussed  “A  Responsible 
Press  ir  Not  a  Free  Press.”  He 
criticized  newspapers  for  re- 
cruit'ng  reporters  from  the  of 
fice  bov  staff  “and  turning  out 
a  product  that  rarely  rises  above 
the  original  level.” 

“Absolute  freedom  of  the 
nress.’  according  to  Lawrence, 
“cannot  be  achieved.  It  is  an 
imnossible  and  theoretical  con¬ 
dition  in  the  same  sense  that 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  state 
is  theoretical  and  unattainable. 

“What  we  need  on  the  nrofes- 
sional  side  is  an  organization  de¬ 
voted  to  the  imnrovement  of 
standards.  One  obiective  of  such 
an  association  would  be  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  working 
personnel.” 

At  the  final  se.ssions.  George 
Tiirpbiill.  retiring  dean  of  the 
school  of  iournalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  was  awarded 
♦he  Amos  F.  Voorhies  award  for 
hi<!  contribution  to  the  iournal- 
isfie  achievements  of  the  state. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  for 
the  coming  vear  were  Frank 
•Tenk'ns.  president  of  Sotithern 
Oregon  Newspapers  and  pub- 


Bonnie  Wiley 
To  Edit  Yakima 
Sunday  Herald 


i  \u 


Standing:  Frank  Jenkins,  new 
president  oi  ONPA,  with  outgoing 
President  O.  G.  Crawford  (left) 
and  R,  E.  Pollock,  new  vice- 
president. 


lisher  of  the  Klamath  Falls  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  O.  G.  Crawford,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Heppner  Gazette- 
Times-;  R.  E.  Pollock,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Helens  Sentinel-Mist, 
vicepresident,  and  Walter  W.  R. 
May,  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
City  Enterprise,  treasurer.  Carl 
C.  Webb,  of  Eugene,  is  secretary- 
manr.ger. 


Northvrestern  Unit 
Wins  Fraternity  Cup 


Northwestern  University 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
national  professional  advertising 
fraternlly,  is  the  W’inner  of  the 
fraternity’s  annual  President’s 
Cup.  Donald  W.  Davis,  national 
president,  announced  last  week. 
The  cup  is  awarded  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  planning  and  prepara¬ 
tion  ot  a  special  advertising 
campaign. 

Judges  of  the  eontest  were: 
Otto  Kleppner,  president  of  the 
Kleppner  Co.,  New  York:  Wes¬ 
ley  1.  Nunn,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana),  Chicago:  Karl  T. 
Finn,  advertising  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times  Star;  and  Fred 
F.  Rowden,  advertising  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Seccind  and  third  awards  of 
engraved  plaques  went  to  ADS 
chapters  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  University  of 
Missouri.  The  judges  cited  the 
New  York  University  chapter 
for  special  honorable  mention 
and  commended  University  of 
Washington  and  Babson  Insti¬ 
tute  chapters  for  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  presentations. 


3,000  'Screwballs' 

Prescott,  Ariz.  —  Publishers 
of  the  Yovapai  County  Mes¬ 
senger  got  out  a  10-poge 
“screwball"  edition  July  3 
called  Frontier  Daze,  in  ob¬ 
servance  oi  Prescott's  61st  an¬ 
nual  rodeo.  In  addition  to 
josh  ads,  the  front  page  was 
devoted  to  take-offs  on  well- 
known  national  newspaper 
columnists  and  local  business 
and  profesional  men.  More 
than  3,000  copies  were  sold  at 
IS  cents  each. 


YAKIMA.  Wash.  —  Returning 

home,  both  to  Yakima  and 
the  Yakima  dailies  to  serve  as 
the  new  editor 
of  the  Yakima 
Sunday  Herald 
is  Miss  Bonnie 
Wiley,  one  of 
the  State  of 
Washing¬ 
ton’s  out¬ 
standing  news- 
p  a  p  e  r  w  o  - 
men.  She 
began  her 

newspaper  ca-  _ _ 

reer  h  e  r  e  in 

1928.  Wiley 

She  held  ^ 

down  the  Western  Feature  edi 
tor  spot  for  AP  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  two  years  prior  to 
serving  as  war  correspondent 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

After  leaving  Yakima  several 
years  ago  she  filled  reportorial 
posts  on  Seattle  and  Portland 
newspapers.  She  was  reporter  i 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Port- 1 
land  Oregonian  before  the  war 
After  war’s  end  she  went  back 
to  the  Oregonian.  Leaving  that 
paper,  she  came  a  bit  closer  to 
home — to  Toppenish,  Wash.,  a 
lower  Yakima  Valley  commu¬ 
nity.  where  she  assumed  part 
ownership  of  the  Toppenish  Re- 
view.  She  left  Toppenish  to 
teach  journalism  at  Oregon 
State  College  in  Corvallis,  from 
where  she  transferred  to  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington. 

She  is  an  avid  photographer 
and  has  taken  several  months’ 
work  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  special  work  in  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Her  enthusiasm  is  boundless 
Years  ago  a  large  lumber  yard 
in  the  downtown  district  of 
Yakima  burned  to  the  ground. 
Outlined  against  the  fiery  glow 
in  the  sky  was  the  figure  of  a 
slim  girl  poised  with  press 
camera,  in  a  precarious  posi¬ 
tion,  on  the  roof  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  coal  yard  building.  It  was 
Bonnie  Wiley,  and  .she  got  her 
picture. 

Graduated  from  Yakima  High 
School  in  1927,  Miss  Wiley  en- 
terea  the  employ  of  the  Yaki¬ 
ma  Daily  Republic  the  follow 
ing  year. 


$7,000,000  in  Pool 
To  Win  Vacationers 

PHiLADELpmA  —  American  va¬ 
cationists  are  going  to  SMnd 
around  $8,000,000,000  for  pleas¬ 
ure  travel  this  year,  according 
to  the  second  annual  survey  on 
tourist  and  vacation  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  conducted  by 
the  Research  Department  of  the 
Curlis  Publishing  Co. 

Chief  feature  of  the  report  is 
that  191  community  and  state 
groups  have  indicated  they  in 
tend  to  spend  $7,06.5  688  to  at¬ 
tract  vacationers  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  industry  and  agriculture. 
Replies  say  this  outlay  is  to  go 
for  advertising  and  promotional 
outlays  only.  The  Curtis  tabu¬ 
lation  does  indicate  the  media 
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prank  R.  Mills 
Buys  Daily  at 
Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Champaign,  Ill.  —  Frank  R. 
jlills  has  resigned  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  News-Gazette 
jnd  WDWS  to  be  publisher  of 
Hoopeston  ( Ill. )  Chronicle- 
Herald.  He  has  acquired  con¬ 
trolling  interest  from  Paul 
2ook  and  Edward  Trego. 

The  Hoopeston  property  in¬ 
cludes  a  modern  building  and  a 
large  commercial  printing  plant. 
The  Chronicle-Herald  is  a  daily 
with  3.200  circulation. 

Mills  was  with  the  News- 
Gazette  for  23  years,  starting  as 
j  copy  boy  in  the  advertising 
department. 


Cormack  Buys  Weekly 
HERBERT  S.  CORMACK,  sports 
editor  of  the  old  Miami  (Fla.) 
Tribune  for  five  years,  and  in 
recent  years  operator  of  a  horse 
racing  news  and  feature  service 
for  a  string  of  newspapers  in 
yew  York  State,  has  purchased 
the  Pacific  Beach  (Calif.)  North 
Shores  Sentinel,  a  weekly.  The 
acquisition  was  made  from 
Frank  Sherwood,  Edwin  F.  Self, 
and  Harold  Zurofl.  Cormack 
serves  as  publisher,  and  Don 
iknblen,  formerly  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif,)  Journal,  is  edi¬ 
tor. 

Kansas  Daily  Sold 
liberal,  Kans. — The  South¬ 
west  Daily  Times  has  been 
sold  to  Kenneth  J.  Powell  and 
fert  H.  Powell,  of  Cofleyville, 
formerly  associated  with  their 
uncle,  Hugh  J.  Powell,  in  the 
Coffeyville  Daily  Journal  and 
its  radio  station.  Seaton  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  acquired  the  Coffeyville 
properties  a  year  ago. 

The  Powells  have  bought  all 
of  the  capital  stock  of  South¬ 
west  Printing  and  Office  Supply 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Times. 
They  said  the  present  staff  will 
remain,  including  James  A.  Cin¬ 
namon,  general  manager;  Ray 
Mman.  editor;  and  H.  R.  Hol- 
li^,  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Cinnamon  announced,  however, 
he  plans  to  re-enter  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  himself  in 
the  near  future. 

Other  Transactions 
HAROLD  P.  BITTNER  and 
(leorge  H.  Scheible,  publishers 
of  three  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  subur¬ 
ban  weeklies,  the  Irondequoit 
frm,  Greece  Press  and  Gates- 
CWIi  Press,  have  divided  their 
properties.  Bittner  becomes  sole 
owner  of  the  three  papers  un¬ 
to  the  firm  name  Harold  B. 
Bittner,  Inc.,  and  Scheible  takes 
over  the  job  printing  business 
u  Scheible  Press,  Inc. 

•  •  * 

KE  Lincoln  County  (N.  C.) 
hfwj,  the  oldest  and  largest 
«  Lincolnton’s  two  semi-weekly 
publications,  was  sold  last  week 
b  Paul  J.  McArver,  Gastonia 
™tor:  O.  M.  Vernon  of  Mt. 
“OUy.  banker;  and  Delbert  La- 
®by,  news  editor  of  WLTC. 
Jh*  former  owner  was  C.  C. 
Greer. 


SPENCER  (W.  Va.)  Publishing 

Co.  has  announced  the  sale  of 
the  70-year-old  weekly  Roane 
County  Register  to  G.  F.  Hedges, 
Jr.,  Spencer  attorney,  who  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Roane 
County  Democratic  Committee. 

Under  the  new  ownership  the 
publication  date  will  be  changed 
to  Tuesday  of  each  week  and 
will  be  printed  on  a  contract 
basis  in  the  Spencer  Times-Rec- 
ord  p.ant. 

•  *  * 

The  Cambria  (Wis.)  News, 
established  in  1884,  has  been 
purchased  by  John,  Richard  and 
Robert  Thompson,  publishers  of 
the  Pardeeville-Wyocena  (Wis.) 
Times  since  1946,  when  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  their  father  who  took 
over  the  paper  in  1901.  The 
Cambria  News  will  retain  its 
identity  but  will  be  published  in 
the  Pardeeville  plant. 

«  ♦  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  F.  Jones 
have  purchased  the  Dayton 
( Ore. )  Tribune  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Leiseth.  Mrs.  Jones  was 
with  the  Albany  (Ore)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald  from  1919  to  1946. 
Jesse  Jones  at  one  time  owned 
the  Franklin  Press  at  Corvallis 
and  has  worked  for  the  Salem 
Statesman,  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  and  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times.  •  *  • 

Charles  N.  Burger  of  Glendale, 
Calif,  has  purchased  the  Molalla 
( Ore. )  Pioneer  from  Monroe 
Sweetland.  The  new  publisher 
was  formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner. 

■ 

14  'Fined'  by  Guild 
And  17  Are  Ousted 

Madison,  Wis. — Fourteen  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  have  been  “fined”  a  to- 
tol  of  $2,000  by  a  “trial  board” 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Madison  for  anti-Guild  activi¬ 
ties.  All  have  been  dismissed 
from  guild  membership.  Three 
others  also  have  been  dismissed, 
without  fines. 

The  “trial”  stemmed  from 
formation  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  victory  over  the 
guild  in  a  bargaining  election  a 
year  ago.  Rex  Karney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  “the  ringleader” 
in  getting  Journal  employes  to 
quit  the  guild.  He  was  fined 
$500. 


Th*  Arrow 
Moans 

NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 

From  Texas  to  Boston, 
through  state  after  state,  our 
engineers.  Installers,  machin¬ 
ists,  rebuilders,  riggers  and 
trailer-truck  equipment  have 
hit  the  service  target  for 
newspapers,  large  and  small. 
65  years  of  rich  experience 
has  won  for  us  the  respect — 
and  gratitude — of  some  very 
exacting  clients. 

Installation  Engineers 
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5  Ways  Smart 

Sellers  use  the 

MARKET  GUIDE 


F  roin  the  many  letters  in  our  files  from  satishetl 
users  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
we  found  these  five  services  stand  out: 

1—  To  expand  te.-t  ranipaigiis 

2—  To  check  advertising  schednles 

3 —  To  locate  new  retail  outlets  • 

1  To  measure  sales  performance  against  s.ales  potentials 
.>  For  selecting  markets  by  population 

Every  day  in  many  ways  the  MARKET  GUIDE  can  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  you.  No  other  reference 
volume  contains  so  many  vital  marketing  statistics. 

A  few  extra  copies  of  the"l948  edition  are  available 
at  $.^.00  each  while  they  last.  The  coupon  below  is 
for  your  convenience. 


Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1948 

MARKET  GUIDE  at  $5.00  each.  Check  enclosed. 
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Guild  Program 

Continued  from  page  7 


chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee. 

A  speaker,  not  positively  iden¬ 
tified  by  anyone  at  the  press 
table,  asked  if  the  convention 
wished  to  hear  charges  that  the 
Communist  Party,  through  Bu¬ 
chanan,  had  tried  to  put  the 
ANG  on  the  spot.  The  conven¬ 
tion  shouted  its  noes. 

Mariam  Ottenberg,  Washing¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  group  mak¬ 
ing  the  minority  report,  said 
Buchanan  had  first  asked  mere¬ 
ly  for  aid  in  finding  a  new  job, 
and  had  not  asked  grievance 
action  until  a  later  guild  meet¬ 
ing. 

In  Washington,  a  reporter's 
value  is  nullified  if  he  is  a 
known  communist,  as  he  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  any  interviews 
with  government  employes.  Miss 
Ottenberg  said.  And  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  case,  if  arbitrated  in 
Washington,  will  be  lost,  she 
forecast.  Publishers  elsewhere 
will  not  make  the  distinction 
necessitated  by  conditions  in  a 
city  where  government  em¬ 
ployes  might  be  fired  if  they 
talked  with  communists.  Miss 
Ottenberg  charged. 

The  resolution  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  report  defined  the  Commun¬ 
ist  Party  as  “in  fact  an  agency 
of  a  foreign  government,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
government,  and  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  labor  and  labor  news.” 

It  held  that  Buchanan,  having 
joined  the  Communists,  “sur¬ 
rendered  a  degree  of  freedom 
of  action  and  independent  judg¬ 
ment  and  became  a  party  mem¬ 
ber  under  discipline,  subject  to 
party  leadership  and  bound  to 
the  Communist  party  line,”  In 
this  action,  the  reporter  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  within  his  civil 
riehts — “which  we  respect  and 
will  defend  in  every  proper 
form,  but  will  not  allow  to  be 
perverted  into  instruments  for 
imposing  upon  others  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  presence  of  party 
members. 

“Resolved,  that  this  discharge 
was  properly  not  resisted  as  a 
breach  of  the  contract  between 
the  Guild  local  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  concerned" 

Of  the  18  1-3  yes  votes.  7  13 
were  from  the  Washington  local 
with  3  2-3  abstaining  votes  from 
that  group.  The  noes  totalled 
273. 

Brennan  again  raised  the 
point  of  how  far  the  guild  could 
expect  to  invade  the  rights  of 
others,  warning  “other  people 
can  invade  all  rights  out  of  our 
invasion  of  other  people's  civil 
liberties.  “But  the  die  had  been 
cast,  and  the  convention  voted 
down  a  motion  to  amend  the 
majority  report  by  striking  out 
the  last  paragraph,  which  read: 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that 
the  Washington  local  be  urged 
to  process  the  Buchanan  griev¬ 
ance.” 

A  motion  to  amend  the  ma¬ 
jority  resolution  by  insertion  of 
a  qualifying  clause  defining  the 
ANG's  stand  on  democratic 
trade  union  principles  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  defeated. 

The  convention  then  adopted 
the  majority  resolution,  which 
stated : 
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“Whereas;  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  action  of  the 
Washington  Star  in  dismissing 
reporter  Thomas  G.  Buchanan, 
Jr.,  for  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  and  regrets  the 
failure  of  the  Washington  Local 
to  prosecute  the  case  as  a  griev¬ 
ance;  and 

“Whereas:  It  has  been  an  in¬ 
violate  principle  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  and  is  so 
stated  in  our  Constitution  that 
no  member  may  be  penalized 
by  reason  of  sex.  race,  or  re¬ 
ligious  or  political  convictions: 

“Whereas:  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  deeply  rooted  as 
it  is  in  the  American  tradition 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  refuses  to  condone 
the  dismissal  of  its  members 
from  employment  during  com¬ 
petent  performance  of  their 
duties  for  reasons  or  allegations 
of  adherence  to  any  political 
party  or  theory;  and 

“Whereas:  The  American 
Newspaper  Guild  repudiates  any 
intimation  that  the  action  of  the 
Washington  Local  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  the  policy  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild; 

“Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved: 
The  convention  declares  it  does 
not  consider  that  political  be¬ 
lief  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
of  overt  acts  of  misfeasance  con¬ 
stitutes  just  and  sufficient 
grounds  for  discharge,  and  ad¬ 
monishes  all  locals  that  any 
such  discharges  should  be  re¬ 
sisted  to  the  fullest:  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved: 
That  the  Washington  Local  be 
urged  to  process  the  Buchanan 
grievance.” 

The  Education  and  Public 
Relations  Committee  report  was 
adopted.  This  advocated  nation¬ 
wide  Page  One  Balls  a  smaller 
“Honesty  in  News”  Committee, 
annual  Hey  wood  Broun 
awards,  wider  use  of  literature, 
continuance  of  more  general 
news  content  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  advancement  of  the 
labor  press  with  guild  assist¬ 
ance,  an  improved  labor  news 
service  and  betterment  of  labor 
public  relations. 

$7,000  for  PAC 

The  convention  voted  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  PAC  report  ten¬ 
dered  by  Dorothy  Rockwell, 
who  said  “unless  the  present 
election  trend  is  reversed  the 
life  of  every  guild  member  will 
be  affected.”  Miss  Rockwell  said 
the  “present  sweep  is  for  re¬ 
action  but  Joe  Public  is  pro¬ 
gressive.”  Zulu  Ferguson,  Los 
Angeles,  conducted  a  PAC  fund 
drive  and  reported  $7,000  in 
cash  and  pledges  for  the  PAC. 

Associate  membership  has 
grown  from  128  to  570  members 
in  its  first  year  of  active  de¬ 
velopment,  and  should  reach  the 
1.000-mark  by  the  end  of  the 
next  school  year,  an  annual  re¬ 
port  stated.  The  report  said  18 
associate  units  are  now  func¬ 
tioning;  that  faculty  response 
has  not  been  unfavorable  de¬ 
spite  growing  publisher  pres- 
sufe;  that  contact  has  been  made 
directly  with  at  least  57  faculty 
members  of  whom  18  are  guilds- 
men.  Some  contact  has  been 
made  with  141  colleges  in  36 
states,  and  a  close  follow-up  is 
planned  on  '48  graduates. 


A  further  new  guild  policy 
was  placed  in  the  general  bar¬ 
gaining  resolution  on  multiple 
use  and  syndication.  This  con¬ 
tended  widespread  practices  of 
s.vndicated  multiple  use  of  ma¬ 
terial  has  reduc^  employment 
seriously.  It  observed  that 
under  almost  all  contracts  a 
newsgatherer  or  writer  is  paid 
“only  for  the  product  of  his 
labor  as  it  is  us^  for  the  prim¬ 
ary  publication  of  his  employ¬ 
er,”  and  advocated  this  clause 
be  included  in  all  contracts: 

“The  ANG  opposes  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  creative  effort  of 
newspaper  workers  by  multiple 
use  of  such  material  in  any  case 
except  those  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  of  the  employer 
is  the  national  or  international 
distribution  of  news  material.” 

Floor  discussion  disclosed  no 
intent  to  apply  this  provision  to 
“blacksheeting”  on  AP  member 
newspapers,  it  being  the  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  AP’s  rights 
are  firmly  fixed  by  law.  The 
measure  was  considered  to  in¬ 
clude  coverage  of  photographs. 

■ 

Mrs.  Victor  Kauffmann 
Dies  in  Washington 

Washington  —  Mrs.  Victor 
Kauffmann,  member  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  associated  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  with  the  ownership  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star, 
died  here  July  4  after  a  long 
illness. 

Mrs.  Kauffmann  was  the 
mother  of  Samuel  Hay  Kauff¬ 
mann,  vicepresident,  business 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Star.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Victor  Kauffmann  who.  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1941,  was 
treasurer  of  the  Star  and  its 
Sunday  editor.  His  father,  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Kauffmann,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star  until  his  death 
in  1906. 

In  addition  to  Samuel  Kauff¬ 
mann,  she  is  survived  by  an¬ 
other  son,  Philip  Christopher 
Kauffmann,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

■ 

Women's  Federation 
Elects  New  Officers 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — New  officers 
were  elected  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women  at 
the  annual  convention  here  re¬ 
cently.  Delegates  represented 
more  than  2,000  press  women 
in  38  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Irene  R.  Bedard,  Hib- 
bing  (Minn.)  Tribune,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  Press 
Women,  and  general  chairman 
of  the  convention,  was  named 
first  vicepresident.  Miss  Mary 
Anne  McNamee,  Denver,  was 
selected  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Miss  Mattie  Dykes, 
Maryville,  Mo.,  treasurer.  Mrs. 
Nell  L.  Brown,  New  Albany 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  continues  as  re¬ 
cording  secretary  and  Miss 
Catherine  Dines  Prosser,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post,  as  president. 

■ 

Page  of  Classified 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Nieman- 
Marcus  store  here  recently  used 
a  full  page  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  to  move  high-fashion  and 
other  merchandise.  Evelyn  Del 
Barrio,  advertising  director,  re¬ 
ports  the  ad,  run  in  both  the 
News  and  Times-Herald,  was 
effective. 


Columnist-Dancer 
Marriage  Revealed 

New  Orleans.  La. — John 
ter,  former  New  Orleans  hts 
chatter  columnist,  has  been  nur. 
ried  to  “Stormy”  ( Stacie  La*, 
rence).  the  French  Quartet 
striptease  dancer  who  made 
front  pages  when  the  Louisiana 
State  University  studatj 
dumped  her  in  a  lake  las; 
March. 

Lester’s  sister  said  they  had 
been  wed  for  the  past  several 
months  and  are  presently  Uj. 
ing  in  New  York  City. 

Editor  Clayton  Fritchey  of  the 
Item  announced  Lester  had  re- 
signed  some  time  ago. 

Dave  Baldwin  is  the  net 
writer  of  “Lagniappe,”  the  It® 
column. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  line 
4  times — .40  par  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  tine 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  live,  6  lettw 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  char9t  d 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  nuia 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charge 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  » 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  bi 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sail 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  bi 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Bo 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  I47S 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Pubiisbini;  &  Printinji  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Cliurch  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  Se  Associates 
427  West  Sth  St.,  Los  Angeles  1) 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokert 
Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calil. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florili 
CALIIXIRNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIK 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Di 

_ Culver  City,  California. 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying, 
ing.  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  ssj- 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trata 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Ml 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFOUMATI0.N 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Cslit 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  S.I 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  botti* 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fssM 


growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  10,  IW 
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^^^-niEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

are  interested  in  listing  only 
^  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
linf  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
125  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

-^LIGATIONS  FOR  SALE 

YOU  interested  in  a  big  weekly, 
"nirersitv  town,  no  competition,  soutli- 
frii  !tate?  If  so.  write: 

len  feighner  agency 

Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

ilORIDA  weekly;  grossed  $5,000 
6  months;  no  plant;  high  net; 
p500  terms,  or  $2,500  cash.  Box 
12K.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

[VDIAN.4  —  Large  weekly  and  com- 
ifrcial  shop.  Very  well  equipped. 
>ini  Isrge  building  housing  plant. 
Srosiing  over  $1M  weekly.  Modern 
(rtnp  in  good  field  for  financially  re- 
mrniible  publisher  with  own  flnanc- 
■a.  Price  1947  gross  plus  low  ap- 
rniial  building.  Box  1244,  Editor  & 
Piblisber. 

FEIGHNER  LISTINGS 

County  seat  weekly  in  Indiana.  .An- 
»;lifr  Indiana  paper  grossing  $50,000 
It  160,000. 

An  excellent  Pennsylvania  paper  in 
;avn  of  6200. 

Pipers  in  nearly  all  sections  of 
Med  States  with  down  payments  as 
!.iv  II  $5,000. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  £2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

\WSWEEKLY-Shopper.  Net  profit 
IMT  $17,000;  easily  increased.  Rich 
SW  New  Jersey  area.  Terms.  Box 
1108.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PSOnTABLE  WEEKLY  near  Los 
tireles  Gross  $26M.  nets  $10M. 
(WM  with  half  down.  ,1.  L.  Stoll. 
:126  Cloverdale,  Los  .Angeles  16.  Cal. 

TffO  Weekly  Newspapers  in  ad.ioin- 
iiftonnties  and  print  shop  with  $50.- 
'IM  innual  capacity  for  sale  at  reas- 
xible  price,  due  to  health  of  majority 
njfkholder.  Gross  this  year  $30,000, 
l!tf  per  cent  increase  over  previous 
t»ir.  All  or  majority  stock  now  avail- 
iblf.  Located  12  miles  of  University 
•1  North  Carolina  and  Duke  Univer- 
lity.  Write  J.  Roy  Parker,  Ahoskie, 
SC. 

TOTE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News- 
uper  Properties  for  sale.  M.AY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

'MPETE.NT  young  newsman  wants 

II  bay  all  or  part  interest  in  small 
Mr  or  good  weekly  in  South.  Box 
!!J0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Cmeeticut  daily  or  weekly  wanted  by 
iuicially  responsible  person  with 
•twipaper  experience.  No  deal  too 
iqo.  Box  1261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ti-XTED  TO  BUY— Daily  in  Mid- 
*at.  10,000-15.000  population.  Box 
M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOTED  to  buy.  Daily  newspaper 
a#  of  the  Rockies.  Small  town  be- 
■Wo  six  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
JibiUntial  down  payment.  Box  1185, 
Uitor  &  Publisher. 

■CHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

ClSTING  BOXES,  Shavers,  Routers, 
w  Trimmers,  Mat  Rollers,  Stere- 
*20  Chases;  Automatic  Cylinder 
"WM,  Paper  Cutters,  both  new  and 
•4;  XE\V  Hall  Form  Tables  and 
jxp  Trucks.  Send  for  Current  List. 
Jwai  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
New  York  18. 

,  FOR  SALE 

A-20  Varitypers  used  only  few 
S’*!!  for  practice.  Perfect  condition. 
;ate  and  Record  News,  Wichita 
■■‘•li,  Texas. 

•21TOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE.  Modei  8  Linotype,  inclnd- 
ing  four  mold  disc,  three  brass  maga¬ 
zines,  220  A.C.  electric  pot.  Modern¬ 
ized  and  in  good  condition,  has  fast 
distributor  screws,  universal  ejector, 
up-to-date  Rouse  tit  saw  and  left 
hand  vise  jaw  change.  Shopping  News, 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each, 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  $26  Linotype  ‘'Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Qoss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Penns. 


FOR  SALE 

3  Linotype  motors,  AC,  2  Linotype  gas 
ots,  one  AC  motor  and  control  for 
uplex  flatbed  press.  Ben  Shulman, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CRA\VBX)RD  SINGLE  WRAPPER— 
New  Model  now  in  production.  Alton 
(III.)  Telegraph  reports  labor  costs 
reduced  $10.00  per  week.  Write 
William  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  Newport, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  page  two  to 
one  model,  AC  drive  and  casting 
equipment.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

QOSS  4  UNITS,  color  cylinder,  all  on 
floor,  AC  drive,  22%"  cut-off.  Box 
903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 


9  B’ONTS  106  Matrices  for  model 
F  4-4.  Universal  Intertype,  New.  Box 
1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  UNIT 

New  single  16-page  Super  Production 
Arch  Type  unit  with  one  set  of  bars 
and  pulling  rollers;  ink  rail;  cyl.  cir. 
45.553  for  22 •)4"  cut-off;  max.  web 
width  72"  plates.  7/16";  Immediate 
delivery. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

B'our  decks  high;  extra  color  fountain; 
GE,  AC  drive;  geared  for  26.000  per 
hour;  press  excellent  condition;  avail¬ 
able  September  1948.  Sheet  cut  22%". 

NINE  GOSS  UNITS  AND 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
Eight  Goss  High  Speed  Units  and  two 
double  folders;  extra  double  folder 
about  75%  comjilete;  extra  single 
16-page  unit  minus  two  impression 
cylinders:  two  upper  formers;  nest  of 
three  sets  of  angle  bars  in  back  of 
each  folder:  four  Cline  reels;  sheet- 
cut  23  9/16";  all  equipment  in  ware¬ 
house  and  available  immediately. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Three  decks  high;  double  folders; 
sheet-cut  22%";  speed  24,000  per 
hour;  DC  drive;  electric  paper  roll 
hoist ;  available  immediately. 

GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRESS 
With  color  unit:  page  size  printed 
matter  94i"  x  1254";  sheet-cut  20.42; 
32-page  capacity;  no  pin  holes,  grip¬ 
per  delivery:  equipped  with  patented 
holders  for  change  plates;  AC  motor 
equipment. 

GO.SS  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 
One  16-page;  other  24-page;  both  with 
one  color  cylinder  each:  2154"  cut¬ 
off;  -AC  drives.  One  32-page  Goss 
.Straightline  23  9'16"  cut-off;  AC 
drive.  Stereo  available  with  all  these 
presses. 

GOSS  COLOR  PRESS 
12-cylinder,  hard  packing,  2154"  sheet- 
cut. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  FLOOR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet-cut  23  9/16";  two 
double  folders;  available  immediately. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-page,  1  to  1.  comb,  folder,  AC. 

THE  W.4LTER  W.  MEZO  CO. 

Geo.  R.  Steele  W.alter  W.  Mezo 

400  W.  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6.  Ill. 


July  10,  1948 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

QOSS — Straight  line  3-deck,  high 
speed,  24-page  press,  $1773,  complete 
with  Cline  A.  C.  drive,  rubber  rollers. 
Blankets  and  some  stereo  equipment. 
Late  model.  Available  in  aWut  six 
months.  $30,000  as  is.  Advertisers 
Press,  Inc.,  209  W.  First  Ave.,  Flint, 
Michigan. 


FOR  SALE;  ONE  KEMP  remelt  pot 
20-inches  inside  diameter,  capacity 
2,000  pounds  with  KEMP  immersion 
heating  element  (new  1943)  together 
with  fittin^ts.  hood  and  vent  pipe  but 
w-ithout  Kemp  carburetor  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Equipment  is  in  good  usable 
condition.  Price  $500.00  f.o.b.  New¬ 
port  News. 

The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  HOE  full  page  flat 
casting  box  complete  with  shell  side 
sticks.  Price  $440.00  (would  cost 
$955.00  new)  f.  o.  b.  Newport  News. 
The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 


FOR  SALE 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

14  Intertype  Machines 
Completely  equipped  composing  rm. 
Including  Monotype  and  Ludlow 
2  Goss  Octuple  Presses 
Complete  Office  Equipment 
(will  sell  complete  or  as  2  plants) 

BEN-  SHULMAN 

500  I’ifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  .  .  .  Greatly  Below 
Replacement  Cost 

Hoe 

Stereotype 

Plate-Making 

Equipment 

All  in  first-grade  condition.  Used 
for  casting  plates  for  rotary  maga¬ 
zine  presses. 

*1054  X  14  29/32  inch  plates 
(‘circumference  dimension) 

For  casting  3/16  inches  thick 
Curved  Plates  for  press  cylinders 
10.862  inches  in  diameter.  1  Vac¬ 
uum-Curved  Casting  Box.  Cover 
fitted  with  reel  rods. 

1  Triple  Cutting-Off  Cylinder  w-ith 
Motor  Drive. 

*8  9/16  X  12  5/16  inch  plates 
(‘circumference  dimension) 

For  casting  3/16  inches  thick 
Curved  Plates  for  press  cylinders 
12.812  inches  in  diameter.  1  Vac¬ 
uum-Curved  Casting  Box.  Cover 
fitted  with  reel  rods. 

1  Three-Knife  Precision  Curved 
Shaver  w-ith  motor  drive. 

1  Single  Page  Cutting-Off  Cylinder 
with  motor  drive. 

‘7  1  16  X  1054  inch  plates 
(‘circumference  dimension) 

For  casting  3/16  inches  thick 
Curved  Plates  for  press  cylinders 
11.145  inches  in  diameter.  1  Vac¬ 
uum-Curved  Casting  Box.  Cover 
fitted  with  reel  rods. 

1  Tliree-Knife  Precision  Curved 
Shaver  with  motor  drive. 

Motors  all  220  volt  3-pbase  60 
cycle. 

Write  for  further  details 
PURCHASING  AGENT 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 


Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1209,  Editor  i  Publisher, 


FOR  SALE 

48-Page  Duplex  Metropolit.an  Press, 
with  Overhead  Feed  22  %"  Cut-Off 
75-H.  P.  Motor,  220-3-Ph,  Electrical 
Equipment.  Includes  Stereotype  Over¬ 
head  Crane.  Press  now  in  operation. 
Delivery  about  October. 

Duplex  12-Page  Flat  Bed  Web  Per¬ 
fecting  Press.  Complete  with  chases. 
Double  Page  Chase,  Motor.  Available 
immediately. 

Duplex  8-Page  Double  Drive  Angle 
Bar  Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press, 
complete  auxiliary  equipment  and  10- 
H,  P.  Motor,  Available  about  90  days. 
For  details  write  P.  0.  Box  549  or 
Charles  H.  Brown.  Retlaw  Hotel, 
Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
223^"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-breali  detectors,  double 
folder,  75  hp  A.C.  motor  and  con¬ 
trol,  conveyors. 

3  Units  or  color  couples  may  bo  pur¬ 
chased  separately. 

Available  immediately 


TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned) 

Model  A, AC  motor  equipment. 
Available  30  da-ys. 


16-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY 
Single  width,  complete  stereo.  AC 


GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder.  22%",  stereo.  A.C. 


GOSS  STRAIQHTLINE 
single-width,  4-declt,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  H.  P.  A.  C. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler-Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
H.P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  Q.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  2144 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers,  3,000 
pound  furnaces,  chipping  blocks, 
Form-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91,  CONN. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  1148,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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NEWSPR1N1  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian,  Scandinavian,  European 

West  Coast  Selling  Agents  for  Skon- 
viks  Aktiebolag,  Sundsvall,  Sweden. 

San  Francisco  Overseas  Corporation 
40o  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  sixe  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT 

5,000  TONS — ROLLS— 
S174  PER  TON 


8.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO.,  54  E.  9th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Phone:  ORcbard 
4-8460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants’  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.  Tel.:  CHelsea  2-460S. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments.  Can* 
adisn,  any  sixe  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rowe  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  59 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


W  A.STED — .Moili-i  Ls  or  high  or  low- 
base  58.  Write  serial  No.,  equipment, 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price.  Box 
1260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Go.ss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1178.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Wanted — Rotary  Newspaper  Press¬ 
es.  Macaxine  and  Gravure  Presses, 
Flat  Red  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
Walter  W.  Mexo  Company.  400  W. 
Madison  .St..  Chicago  6,  III.  Phone 

ANDover  6497  _ 

NEWSPRINT  wanted.  Standard  qual¬ 
ity  32  Ib..  spot  or  tonnage.  Box  1286, 

Editor  A-  Publisher _ 

WANTED — Linotypes  and  Intertypes, 
also  newspaper  presses  —  all  makes. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beckman  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13 \  inch  printing  diameter. 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SINGLE  width  Hoe  or  Goss  press 
23\“  cut-off  preferred.  Box  903. 
Boise.  Idaho. _ _ 

WANTED — Duplex  or  Goss  6atbed  and 
22)4  em  Ludlow  with  electric  pot 
and  AO  drive.  Box  1173,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Wanted  to  buy  eight  pa^e  unit, 
single  width,  two  pages  wide,  or 
super-imposed  color  deck  to  be  added 
to  Scott  press  with  22-inch  cut-off. 
Leader-Call,  Laurel,  Mississippi. 


WANTED  Model  1.  Model  L.  or  high 
or  low  base  Model  5.  Write  serial  No., 
equipment,  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price.  Box  1172,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$lu,uu0  UR  LESS  sought  from  person 
wanting  weekly  front  office  job.  Box 
1251,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


AMERICAN  correspondent  for  Paris 
magaxine  will  be  in  Paris  office  July 
15-Aug.  26.  Will  accept  assiraments. 
Write  F.  B.  Ladd,  Suite  601,  Hotel 
Jefferson,  208  West  56th  St.,  New 
York  19. 


NUT.S  TO  ROUTINE— JOBS  UN¬ 
WANTED  —  Reporter  -  Photographer 
team  planning  resign  present  good¬ 
paying  wire  service  jobs  and  free 
lance  abroad.  We  don’t  want  new 
jobs  at  present,  because  we’re  just 
plain  bored  with  normal  daily,  frus¬ 
trating  routine.  We  want  to  try  our 
own  ideas.  We  w-ant  one  or  more 
contract  picture-story  assignments  for 
newspapers  and  'or  magazines  which 
we  guarantee  to  611  or  ask  no  pay. 
Only  responsihle,  agreeable  offers  eon- 
sidered.  Both  now  liiindred-dollar 
w-eekly  men  working  in  south,  hut 
with  long  New  York  hackgroiinds.  Re¬ 
porter  native  New  Yorker,  photog¬ 
rapher  midwesterner.  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  Both  ,30.  Both  war  veterans 
with  three  years’  European  service  as 
enlisted  man  and  officer.  Present  em- 
tdoyer  relationships  excellent  and 
6nesf  references.  We’re  thoroughly 
responsible  fellows,  hut  we  have  that 
rat-in-a-trap  feeling  of  captivity  and 
want  try  at  freedom  We  have  ideas. 
We  ean  611  your  speeialixed  needs  and 
you  risk  little.  Submit  your  sugges¬ 
tions  and  pronositions.  Box  1267,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Hap  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ASTHMA — SIN  U  S— TB— 
ARTHRITIS! 

If  you’re  sick  we  can’t  use  you.  But 
perhaps  someone  in  your  family  needs 
the  incomparably  healthful  climate  of 
dry,  sunny  Tucson.  We  extend  rare 
opportunity  to  energetic  space  sales¬ 
man  anxious  to  go  West  and  work  for 
superlative  quality  regional  magaxine. 
Must  have  record  as  hard  worker  and 
good  closer.  Good  commission  ar¬ 
rangement  assures  excellent  income. 
Write  details.  Walter  Hartwig,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Magaxine  Tucson,  2744 
East  Broadway,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Wanted  on  California  evening  daily. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  6ve  years’ 
experience  calling  on  department 
stores  in  a  metropolitan  city  or  have 
experience  as  a  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Top  salary  of¬ 
fered.  Write  stating  age,  experience 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  1258, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NORTHWEST  NEWS  AND 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 
1603  E.  Union  Ave.,  Olympia.  Wash. 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  SERVICE 
Trained  researchers  handle  your  read¬ 
ers’  queries.  Authoritative  lively  col¬ 
umn.  Box  1206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
pro6t-packpd :  1.  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department  3.  PAP  Ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
you  more  money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


['ivkummmm 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 

To  handle  AP  wire,  some  sportx  co;- 
on  small  city  daily,  single  mau  po 
ferred,  can  be  without  much  exptr 
ence  if  you  can  write  heads. 

News-Journal 
Wilmington,  Ohio 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  experi«(K 
copyreader;  also  reporter-rewritm 
on  progressive  metropolitan  paper  j 
soutn.  Good  salary,  working  coii 
tions.  Write  Box  1281,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  six- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  6eld.  Pleasant  small  Virginia 
city.  Department  consists  of  manager, 
clerical  assistant  and  teen  ager.  Pres¬ 
ent  circulation  4.500,  ABC.  Good 
small  paper.  Should  go  to  6-7,000 
soon  with  intelligent  effort.  Am  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  producer  good  share  of  rev¬ 
enue  he  produces.  Salary  and  car  ex¬ 
penses,  bonus.  Housing  is  very  tight. 
Apply  stating  history  of  experience 
and  references.  Tliis  is  a  job  for  a 
bustler.  -Apply  Box  1249,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDI’TOR  for  growing  central  Jersey 
weekly,  3,000  circulation.  Ei^erienced 
man.  25  to  35.  car  needed.  Box  1215, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  —  Advertising  Manager  for 
weekly  newspaper  in  town  of  2.000  in 
south  central  agricultural  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  $60  weekly  for  experienced 
man  who  ean  report,  edit  and  sell. 
News  Chronicle  Co.,  Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

F;XPEKIENCEI)  man  reporter  wanted 
liy  evening  daily  in  northern  midwest 
state.  If  tloater,  don’t  aiqily.  We 
want  a  good  man.  Permanent  position. 
City  about  2(1,000.  (live  full  details 
about  exiierience  and  self.  Tell  mini- 
muni  starting  salary  ex|)eeled.  Write 
Box  1283.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDI’TOR  for  after 
noon  daily  in  southweat.  Growing 
town,  congenial  working  conditions, 
desk  and  editorial.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  6rst  reply.  Box  1162.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  with  one  or  two  yeta 
reporting  experience  wanted  for 
sition  gathering,  writing  local  oni 
daily  midwest  10,000  rirculation  cUa 
Box  1253,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


MAN,  thoroughly  familiar  with  Tk 
New'spaper  Presses  and  Stereotjpiq 
to  be  head  Pressman  and  suptnii, 
stereotyping.  Open  shop.  Fine  op 
port  unity  for  advancement  w-ith  so 
publication.  El  Diario,  378  Adami  8i 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


PRINTER-COMPOSITOR  with  wort 
ing  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  one  tl 
America’s  top  weeklies.  Writs  Bo 
1102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SEVEtRAL  steady  situations  on  tk 
night  side  open  in  16-machins  Ok 
plant.  Operators,  6oor  men  or  os 
bination.  Sickness  bene6ts.  accilti! 
hospitalization,  pension  and  vaeilin 
Union  scale,  $2.21)4  pmr  hour.  If 
replies  treated  as  conrtdential.  Vilti 
Box  1160,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


OPEN 

A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
POSITION 

in  New  York  City 


An  outstanding  national  trade  m 
ciatioii  i.s  seeking  an  experienced  new- 
paper  fnan  for  its  public  relitio: 
stafT.  Here  are  some  of  the  quslifin 
tions  de.sired :  college  graduate,  ; 
years  old  or  younger,  press  m 
tion  experience,  iiew.spaper  report., 
and  editing,  publicity  or  public  rei 
tions,  if  po.s8ibie.  Salary  $7,500 
start.  Box  1245,  Editor  A  Publishc 


OPENING  for  two  general,  all-around 
reporters  with  metropolitan  and  inves¬ 
tigatory  experience.  Also  combination 
desk  and  composing  room  make-up 
man.  Also  combination  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  Familiarity  w-ith  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  desirable.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  eonditiuns  on  fast-growing,  w-ell- 
6nanced  newspaper.  Write  Box  1274, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  experienced  in  police  and 
general  news  coverage  in  town  of 
twenty-6ve  thousand;  permanent  job, 
best  conditions.  Lesaer  Republican 
Herald.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  by  fast 
growing  daily.  Lake  Erie  city  of  50,- 
000  Lorain,  Ohio,  Jonrnal. 


.SIDE-LINE  SALESMAN  to  sell  we; 
Iv  package  mat  service  consistinf  • 
Gomirs,  Panels.  House  Plans,  Crw 
word  Puzzles,  Picture  Page  and  efr 
other  features.  The  package  sells  ™ 
$10.00  per  week  and  salesman  i- 
ceives  50%.  Exclusive  territory.  Wr- 
to  ATLAS  FEATURES  SYNDICAT 
6455  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cs- 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  A-' 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Pays  mzrw 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  - 


XbVER'i’lSiNU  MANAU'ER  g  m  a  U 
Georgia  daily,  i*'A  years’  experience, 
metropolitan,  medium,  small  dailies 
(11  yfurs  on  one),  wife,  two  small 
soni  desires  place  as  advertising  man- 
.»er'  or  salesman  larger  field.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  1275,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

JPVERRsTNG  manager  —  Eteady 

builder.  No  llash-in-pau ;  20  years’ 

eioeriencc:  family  man,  now  em- 

olored.  Prefer  10  to  30M  Midwest 
or  Southwest.  Write  Box  1247,  Edi- 
4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  —  Excellent  background  of 
experience  in  every  newsroom  job; 
small  and  large  papers ;  middlewest, 
Washington,  New  York.  Exceptional 
record  on  makeup  and  production 
that  helped  on  Ayer  awards.  Clear 
understanding  of  business  office  prob¬ 
lems  based  on  experience  in  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  labor  relations  and 
cost  correction.  Available  30-60  days. 
Box  1284.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A1  TOP-DRAWER  NEWSMAN,  30, 
married,  college  graduate,  now  with 
prize-winning  metropolitan  daily, 
wants  to  sink  roots  with  established 
trade  journal.  Box  1246,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ABLE  copyreader,  reporter,  40;  de¬ 
pendable;  A-1  references,  college 
trained.  Box  1105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


experienced  Advertising  Display 
Sslesman  seeks  permanent  position  up- 
itste  New  Y'ork  or  New  England.  Good 
It  Layout  and  copy.  Now  employed 
ns  daily  of  40.000.  Advertising  Edu- 
rition,  young,  married.  Box  1239. 
Editor  &  J'ublisher. 

'  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

OR  BUSINESS  .MANAGER 
Arailable  September  Ist.  a  sound  busi- 
MSi  executive  with  25  years  newg- 
ptper  experience  on  small  and  medium 
life  publications.  Excelient  back- 
ironnd  and  splendid  record.  Ninth 
year  a!  present  position,  personal 
reasons  for  desired  change.  Age  43. 
Iimily,  Protestant,  member  of  several 
(itic  organizations.  Western  states 
ureferreii.  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion  as  long  as  newspaper  is  a  solid 
progressive  organization.  Salary- 
bonus  arrangement  preferred.  Will 
ippreciate  P'‘rsonal  interview  at  my 
»5pense.  Write  Box  115.').  Editor  & 
P-bUP.er _ 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT 

Xe»j  and  business  office  manager,  ‘2~y 
yrars'  sound  expiiience  with  metro¬ 
politan  and  siiiuU  city  newspapers, 
vints  to  “take  over”  for  general 
lanagetui-nt.  estate  or  overburdeni-d 
I'wner.  Can  show  n-al  record  under 
diHrult  conditions  on  lioth  i|ua1ity  and 
root.  And  family  will  as.sume  respon- 
liblf  position  in  your  community. 
Box  12?.',,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCl'L.ATIO.N'  Manager  sei-ks  eon- 
iwtion  with  live  daily.  Experienced 
vith  all  circulation  work.  References 
Atiilable  at  once.  Write  Richard 
Ttltmoreland,  Box  632.  Austin.  'Tex 


ORCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist- 
nt.  18  years’  experience,  university 
(Citation — Veteran  World  War  II, 
'loroagh  knowledge  A.  B.  C.,  Little 
lltrthant  Plan,  street  sales,  mail. 
Mtried,  age  40.  Prefer  East.  Can 
'ale  over  entire  department.  Im- 
sedittely  available.  Box  1217,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


CnCDLATION  MANAGER  —  15 
Mrs’  experience  all  phases  of  de- 
PWment.  Seek  opportunity  medium- 
wed  p.m.  daily.  Veteran,  35,  family 
•w.  175  minimum  with  opportunity 
hiscrease.  Available  August  Ist.  Box 
1194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W,  27  years  old,  college  graduate, 
h  work  on  newspaper,  magasine,  cir- 
hlstion.  Vincent  J.  Wright,  909  Belle- 
he  Avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


G  NEWSMAN  AT  LIBERTY  SEP- 
fOfBER  1  —  Just  back  from  trip 
bsugh  Alaska,  China,  Pacific 
*“Uids.  A-1  feature  writer,  photog- 
'•rter,  contributor  national  raaga- 
After  years  of  travel  former 
JU  correspondent  seeks  permanent 
■w — editorial  or  executive.  Martin, 
w  107,  Webhannet,  Maine. 


capable,  seeks  cditorshij 
daily  or  large  weekly  ir 
1279.  Editor  &  Publisher 


A  GOOD  JOB  WANTED — 

ON  AN  EASTERN  DAILY' 
’’East,  competent,  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  dependable,  thoroughly  accept- 
•uhle;  excellent  slot  man.”  Quotes  are 
by  my  former  bosses.  I’d  like  to  be 
your  news  editor.  Box  1257,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

.AGGUE.SSI VE  young  man  experienced 
wriiiii;  advertising  e<i|)v.  radio  scripts, 
wishes  enter  newspaper  field.  College 
gnid  Will  start  at  bottom,  travel 
anywhere,  for  eventual  reporting  po- 
sition.  Box  1280.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man,  single,  24, 
college  graduate,  seeks  position  with 
future  in  editorial  department.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  writing  sports.  Box  1120, 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

-VMBITIOUS  26-year-old  single  vet, 
Missouri  graduate.  1  year  experience, 
seeks  sports,  desk  or  reporting  job 
with  future  on  small  or  medium  sized 
dail.v.  Salary  secondary.  Box  1276, 
Editor  &■  Piihlisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

.Alert,  enthusiastic  reporter,  journalism 
gr.nluate,  young,  single,  small  daily 
exiiericnce,  have  ear.  locate  anywhere. 
Starting  salary  secondary.  Box  1272, 
Editor  it  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR— Financial,  busi¬ 
ness.  industry,  agriculture,  commodity 
reporter.  Desk  experience.  Box  1204, 
Editor  A  Pul)lisher. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  veteran,  single, 
some  writing  experience,  wants  job 
as  reporter.  Area  no  object.  Box 
1106.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

f’O.MPETKNT  all  around  reporter,  5 
years’  experii-nce,  single,  26,  will 
travel  for  good  job.  Box  1277,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CRAFTSMAN:  News,  feature  writing; 
publicity,  public  relations;  weekly  and 
house  organ  editor;  college  instructor; 
Stanford,  Yale  educated;  29.  Offered  ( 
Box  1109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

E.AGER  Y'OUNG  MAN,  Veteran,  23. 
married,  editor  college  paper,  English 
Major,  wants  writing  job  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Features,  news, 
sports.  Have  sold  as  free  lance.  Will 
travel.  Box  1214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-Reportcr,  15  years,  college 
graduate,  seeks  position  with  southern 
California  daily  or  weekly.  Excellent 
references.  Harold  Jerabek,  3503 
Marlborough  Ave.,  San  Diego  5,  Calif. 

Editor,  tops  in  training,  experience, 
references,  would  like  to  trade  public 
relations  job  for  stimulating  editorial 
position  on  West  Coast,  daily  or 
weekly.  Previous  experience  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  city  editor,  advertising 
manager.  Non-drinker,  non-smoker,  bat 
conscientious  and  reliable,  able  to  edit 
vigorous,  aggressive  newspaper  with 
stress  on  local  news.  Also  some  radio 
experience.  Age  34.  married.  Write 
‘‘Editor,’'  1935  N.  W.  Pettygrove, 
Portland  9,  Oregon. _ 

EDITORIAL  artist  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  securing  new 
position.  Six  years’  experience  re- 
tonching,  layout,  political  and  sports 
cartooning.  Prefer  latter.  Box  1266, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  desk  man,  25,  seeks 
position  Mid-Atlantic  states.  Dummy 
papers,  copyread,  write  heads,  two 
wire  services  on  small  city  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  SDX,  Missouri 
graduate.  Box  1110,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

GIRL  REPORTER,  4  years’  all-round 
experience  on  sub-metropolitan  daily, 
university  graduate,  wants  chance  to 
hit  that  women’s  angle  in  reporting  fur 
city  paper.  Specialties:  education,  so¬ 
cial  welfare,  human  interest,  art. 
Good  at  research.  Excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  1254,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  grad,  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  27,  desires  writing  position 
with  future.  Box  1265,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LABOR  RELATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

Available  after  August  15  to  handle 
national  and  local  industry -labor  news- 
feature  coverage.  Leaving  post  as  edi¬ 
tor  t wice-montbly,  32-page  publication 
advising  employers  on  employee  and 
labor  relations.  LMRA.  personnel  tech¬ 
niques.  Mature.  Fast,  efficient  work¬ 
er.  Married.  Minimum,  $5,000.  Box 

1259.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

METROPOLITAN  rewrite  man-report¬ 
er.  single,  24.  college  grad,  veteran. 
Top  foreign  news  background.  Box 

1263.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  EDITOR,  ex-daily,  AP, 
n.P.  man,  seeks  chance  to  edit  West 
Coast  weekly  (California  preferred) 
and  gradually  buy  paper.  Full  details 
and  references  exchanged  confidential 
basis.  Box  1212,  Editor  A  Pub- 

11  jfcer. _ 

NORTH,  East,  South,  AVest,  I'm  not 
particular.  Ambitious,  college  gradn- 
ate,  22,  wants  sports  or  news  re¬ 
porter’s  job.  Box  1226,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

OUTSTANDING  feature  editor.  37. 
would  enliven  daily  in  good  family 
community.  This  man  is  an  expert 
on  world  affairs,  but  he  really  knows 
and  respects  the  local  or  regional  fea¬ 
ture.  College  graduate,  entertaining 
writer  and  disciplined  newsman.  He 
has  15  years  "'lid  experience.  In¬ 
quiries  welcomed  from  papers  large 
or  small.  Opportunity,  environment 
are  the  key  considerations.  Box  1190, 

Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

REPORTER-rewrite  man.  24.  4  years’ 
experience  dailies,  newsmagazine.  Own 
automobile.  Graphic.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences  Box  1227.  Editor  A  Publisher 

REPORTER — Five  years’  experience 
general  news,  police,  city  hall.  Alert 
Feature  Spotter.  Now  on  afternoon 
daily.  Seek.s  larger  paper.  College 
grad.,  28.  SDX.  Box  1240,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  age  27,  varied  experi¬ 
ence  including  desk,  seek.s  change.  Box 
1262.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

STILL  ALERT  at  24  despite  years  of 
College.  M.A.  journalism,  B.S.  econom¬ 
ics.  .single,  vet.  Wants  job  reporting 
any  kind,  anywhere.  AVould  welcome 
chance  to  specialize  in  business,  finance 
or  labor.  References.  Box  1271,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

THE  EXPERIENCED  TYPE 
Desk,  rewrite,  make-up.  Heavy  duty 
man  with  drive:  background  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  city  editor,  slot,  etc., 
21  years  on  nu-tropolitan,  small  city 
papers.  Production  accented,  aged  43, 
sober,  set  for  the  long  haul  in  de- 
sirnlile  Eastern  locale.  Box  1269, 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher, _ 

UNIVERSITY  of  Michigan  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Vet.  Seeks  editorial 
position  in  New  Y'ork  area.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Have  experience  in  writing, 
editing,  eopyreading  F.  C.  Lindberg, 
4435  Willys  Pkwy,,  Toledo  (12)  Ohio. 

VET.  27 — Can  write.  Seeks  cub’s  job 
(as  trainee  under  P.L.  16)  within 
three  hundred  milea  of  New  York 
City.  Box  1264,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VET.,  26,  An^st  College  graduate. 
Journalism  major,  desires  reportorial 
job  anywhere.  Six  months  experience 
on  Sunday  paper  as  reporter,  rewrite, 
feature  writer.  Box  1210,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  college  graduate  wants  start 
as  cub.  Ex-sports  editor  college  paper, 
writing,  eopyreading,  mskenp  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere,  salary  se¬ 
condary.  Box  1201,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

WOMA,N.  3U,  now  editor  Los  Angeies 
neighborhood  seini-weekly,  5  years 
women’s  and  country  editor  on  dailies, 
2  years  college  publicity.  lid  Eas| 
Granada  Court,  Ontario,  California. 
WRITER — Now  writing  advertising 
copy  and  free-lance;  college  graduate; 
Majored  in  English  and  Journalism; 
some  experience  in  writing  news  stor* 
ies;  seeks  position  anywhere  outside 
of  New  York  as  newspaper  reporter  or 
copygirl.  Excellent  references.  Bo2^ 
1219,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ INSTRUCTOR 

MORE  than  ten  years  editorial  exi 
perience  large  and  small  papers,  sac- 
cessful  college  teaching  record,  Ph.  D. 
Address  Box  1156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ _ 

OPEN  SHOP  composing  room  fore¬ 
man — on  present  job  many  years  as 
super — producing  p.m.  daily.  6  days 
running  w'ell  over  *200  pages — desires 
change  from  east  coast  to  middle  west 
— know  hand  and  machine  composi¬ 
tion,  familiar  with  monotypes,  ludlow, 
teletypesetters  plus  maintenance- 
successful  in  training  buys  and  girls 
— can  organize  and  hold  producing 
crew — age  50,  physically  ht — wages 
based  on  local  conditions — available 
about  September  15.  Box  1250,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

PRINTING  EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 

Young  enough  to  be  progressive,  old 
enough  to  have  gathered  extensive 
background  of  experience  as  principal 
in  his  own  business.  Practical  unioa 
compositor.  All  around  printer.  Me-, 
chanical  Superintendent  experience— 
oomposing  room  or  entire  plant.  Keen 
understanding  stereotyping;  job  and) 
web  press  printing.  Color  work.  Box 

1192.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TO  SOME  progressiva  publisher  whoi 
has  or  is  planning  a  modern  plant, 
I  can  offer  twenty-five  years  practical 
experience  in  machanical  production 
gained  by  working  each  job.  Fifteen 
years  as  department  head.  Am  inter¬ 
ested  in  quality  production.  Box  1220, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

.11  NE  GRADUATE  of  the  Photo  Tech. 
Department,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  desires  position  as  pho¬ 
tographer  with  newspaper  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  border  states.  News  ex¬ 
perience  and  reliable  references.  Box 

1278.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRE.SS.  PHO'IOGKAPHER  now  em¬ 
ployed  with  E, astern  daily  circulation 
50.000.  Seeks  change  with  larger  or 
■similar  paper,  magazine  or  publicity. 
Writes  weekly  photo  column.  Formerly 
with  news  syndicate.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  12  years’  experienee,  will 
travel.  Box  1270,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PROFESSIONAL  Photographer  want*, 
work  on  newspaper  or  in  studio.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  darkroom  and  news.  Mil- 
ton  Christenson,  Walum,  North  Da,-, 
kota. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-^ 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONR  io, 
my  field.  June  jonrnalism  graduate; 
Competent  writer  and  photographer, 
for  Nfws  Bureau  and  campus  weekly;. 
Experienced  darkroom  work.  Dora, 
C.  Terbizan.  State  University,  Bowling. 
Green.  Ohio. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  wiiR  five, 
years’  newspaper  experienee,  two. 
years  with  .Associated  Press,  and  two. 
years  in  Public  Relations,  desires  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  spot.  Excellent  refer-, 
cnees.  Box  1252.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  HOUSE  ORGANS  —  Fully . 
skilled,  take  complete  charge  one  pub¬ 
lication  or  a  chain.  Other  experience: 
War-plant  public  relations  executive; 
editorial  executive  daily  newspapers; 
publicity.  New  York  metropmitan. 
area  only.  Box  1268,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  representative, 
large  corporation,  29,  employed,  ex¬ 
ceptional  newspaper,  wire  service 
background,  excellent  variter,  seeks, 
public  relations  post  Maryland,  Dis  ' 
triet  of  Columbia,  or  Virginia.  Box 
1273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WE  DON’T  intend  to  set  our¬ 
selves  up  as  a  dramatic  or 
movie  critic,  but  we  have  just 
seen  a  short  subject  taking  our 
part  in  this  “Battle  for  Amer¬ 
ica"  that  is  worth  plugging. 

Sponsored  by  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Association  of  America, 
this  two-reeler  was  produced 
by  RKO-Pathe  and  is  the  second 
in  the  “This  Is  America”  series. 
It  is  proof  that  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry  has  grappled  with  the 
ideology  problem  and  found 
"free  enterprise,”  or  “capital¬ 
ism,”  the  winner.  It  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  we  all  live  by;  it  is  the 
system  producing  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world; 
it  is  the  only  system  operating 
on  this  earth  under  which  the 
individual  is  master  of  his  own 
destiny. 

This  “short,”  entitled  “Letter 
to  a  Rebel,”  is  about  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  country  weekly.  Now, 
most  movies  about  newspaper¬ 
men  are  traditionally  corny. 
Hollywood  seems  to  think  they 
have  to  be  that  way  to  have 
popular  appeal.  But  there  is  no 
corn  in  this  one.  It  is  a  straight 
documentary  about  a  real  edi¬ 
tor  (with  a  stand-in  actor)  and 
an  actual  community  mixed  up 
with  an  imaginary  plot.  But 
there  is  no  fiction  about  the  les¬ 
son  portrayed.  It  is  straight, 
American  thinking. 

A.  M.  Gregory  is  the  real-life 
editor  of  the  weekly  Monroe 
(N.  Y. )  Gazette  in  an  Orange 
County  town  of  3500,  about  50 
miles  from  New  York  City.  A 
character  actor  plays  his  part 
in  the  film  which  has  only 
three  professional  actors.  The 
townspeople  have  portrayed 
themselves  in  the  other  roles. 

The  theme  of  the  picture  is 
inspired  by  a  letter  the  editor 
writes  to  his  son  in  college.  The 
boy.  an  editor  of  his  college 
publication,  has  been  attacking 
the  capitalistic  system  in  print. 
The  father  points  out  that  every 
businessman  in  their  town  is 
a  capitalist,  although  never 
thought  of  as  such.  The  grocery 
store,  the  service  station,  the 
drug  store — even  the  newspaper 
— are  all  operated  under  the 
system  of  free  economy. 

“Seems  to  me  your  newspa¬ 
per’s  all  for  throwing  out  the 
whole  capitalistic  system  just 
because  some  capitalists  are 
bad,”  writes  father  to  son. 
“Which  would  be  like  old 
Shorty  Stevenson  throwing  out 
a  whole  barrel  of  apples  be¬ 
cause  he  found  a  couple  of 
worms  in  ’em.  I  don’t  suppose 
you  were  thinking  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  grocery  when  you  were 
curling  your  lip  at  free  enter¬ 
prise.  He’s  been  serving  his 
community  across  the  counter 
for  28  years — yes,  he’s  a  capi¬ 
talist  all  right  .  .  .  but  it’ll  be 
a  long  time  before  he  buys  his 
first  yacht.” 

The  editor  next  explains  the 
giant  supermarket  in  terms  of 
the  capitalistic  system  and 
what  it  means  to  consumers  in 
lower  prices;  the  giant  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  how  they  bring 
gasoline  to  the  corner  pump  for 


a  few  cents  a  gallon;  their  new 
automobile  for  which  75  cents 
on  every  dollar  went  for  labor 
and  only  7  cents  for  profit;  the 
local  railroad  spur  which  was 
put  out  of  business  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  group  of  G.I.’s  who 
formed  a  trucking  company  and 
delivered  the  goods  quicker 
and  for  less  money  under  the 
capitalistic  system,  etc. 

“Our  town,  and  most  towns 
like  it,  are  ‘seething  hot-beds  of 
free  enterprise’,”  he  writes. 
Then  the  editor  tells  his  boy  to 
look  around  him  at  college  and 
discover  “how  many  buildings 
are  there  for  your  use  because 
someone  was  able  and  gener¬ 
ous  enough  to  fulfill  a  need  of 
your’s  and  your  classmate’s” — 
endowed  scholarships,  money 
for  scientific  research,  libraries. 

It’s  an  inspiring  17-minutes 
in  the  theater.  It  is  so  inspir¬ 
ing  that  we  were  told  it  pro¬ 
voked  a  two-minute  voluntary 
ovation  from  the  first  audience 
to  see  it  at  Loew’s  State  on 
Broadway.  It  pictures  America 
so  that  anyone  can  understand 
it.  It  is  education  of  the  type 
visualized  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANA  and  the 
AAAA  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  economic  system 
about  which  so  much  has  been 
written  here. 

The  part  that  appealed  to  us 
especially  was  near  the  end  of 
the  two  reels  when  the  editor 
was  instructing  his  fledgling- 
editor  son  to  read  books  for 
knowledge — “Karl  Marx,  if  you 
must,  and  be  one  of  the  first 
young  ‘liberals’  to  be  able  to 
wade  through  the  whole  thing”; 
Mein  Kampf,  “that  other  ‘radi¬ 
cal  handbook’;”  “but  don’t  close 
your  mind  to  the  spirit  of  your 
own  proud  land.  Don’t  draw  a 
voluntary  iron  curtain  across 
your  mind.  Read  Alexander 
Hamilton  .  .  .  and  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Read  the 
newspaper  .  .  And  since  you’re 
already  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  read  the  dic¬ 
tionary. 

“I  say  this  earnestly,  son,  be¬ 
cause  words  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  meaning.  Capitalist’ 
has  become  a  dirty  word  .  .  . 
and  the  same  thing  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  ‘liberal’  and  ‘democracy’ 
and  ‘peace.’  These  words  should 
be  tools  .  .  .  they’re  being  used 
as  weapons.  Maybe  when  you’re 
most  confused,  it  would  help 
if  you  defined  each  of  these 
words  like  this:  ‘The  way  we 
want  to  live  in  Monroe’.” 

There  is  plenty  of  editorial 
food  for  thought  in  this  short ' 
film  for  any  new.spaper  editor. , 
The  motion  picture  industry  has 
done  a  grand  job  of  facing  the  1 
issue  squarely  and  calling  capi- 1 
talism  “capitalism”  and  free  en-  j 
terprise  “free  enterprise”  with- ! 
out  apologies  to  anyone  or  any  , 
ideology.  j 

The  movie  industry  thus  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  proud  of  the  capi-  ] 
talistic  system  so  why  shouldn’t  i 
the  newspapers  be — or  anyone  i 
else  who  enjoys  its  freedoms  or  j 
benefits  from  its  bounties? 


WANT  TO  be  a  brilliant  con¬ 
versationalist?  Want  to  set 
your  friends  and  enemies — plus 
the  little  woman — back  on  their 
heels  with  your  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation? 

It's  easy!  Clip  out  the  “fill¬ 
ers”  from  your  newspaper, 
memorize  them,  and  you  can 
startle  any  audience  —  in  the 
fashion  of  “they  laughed  when 
1  sat  down  at  the  piano.” 

We  never  realized  the  glamor 
of  the  “fillers”  until  we  read 
a  humorous  column  on  it  writ¬ 
ten  recently  by  Louis  Phillips, 
editor  of  the  Laramie  ( Wyo. ) 
Republican- Boomerang.  It’s  a 
hot  weather  natural  for  any 
local  columnist. 

“Don’t  you  find  yourself  feel¬ 
ing  a  bit  inane  at  times  when 
you  try  to  open  or  sustain  a 
conversation  with  some  dull  re¬ 
mark  such  as  ‘Well,  it’s  sure 
been  stinkin’  weather  lately, 
ain't  it’?”  writes  Phillips. 

“Now,  with  the  Phillips  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Conversation,  you  don’t 
say  such  stupid  things.  You 
merely  reach  back  into  your 
memory  for  a  filler  and  casual¬ 
ly  repeat  it.  saying,  for  example. 
‘Polish  hospitals  once  issued 
chloroformed  pajamas  to  in¬ 
somnia  patients.’ 

“At  the  bridge  table,  when 
you  have  trumped  your  part¬ 
ner’s  ace,  instead  of  feeling 
around  blindly  for  some  half¬ 
witted  remark  to  cower  behind, 
you  can  reach  out  and  grab  a 
filler.  For  instance,  you  might 
smile  enigmatically  at  your 
partner  and  say:  ‘After  reach¬ 
ing  an  altitude  of  25,000  feet, 
climbers  on  Mount  Everest  must 
lie  down  for  10  minutes  after 
every  six  feet.’ 

“For  saloon  small  talk,  some 
fillers  are  much  superior  to 
others.  One  should  avoid  those 
wherein  the  habits  of  snakes 
crawling  out  of  their  skins  are 
discussed  .  .  . 

“When  your  wife  asks  you 
how  much  you  lost  in  the  poker 
game  last  night,  don’t  stand 
there  like  a  dummy  and  con¬ 
fess.  Grab  a  filler!  Give  her  your 
loftiest  ivory-tower  look  and 
say  softly:  "The  first  letter  car- 
ri^  by  air  crossed  the  English 
Channel  in  1785  by  balloon.’ 
Before  she  recovers  her  bal¬ 
ance.  hand  her  another  one.” 

A  lot  more  tips  are  contained 
in  Phillips’  column.  We  decid¬ 
ed  to  try  it,  sampling  the  New 
York  Sun. 

For  the  “smoke-filled  room” 
atmosphere,  when  agreement  is 
remote,  wrangling  is  suspended 
and  silence  prevails,  throw  this 
at  the  delegates:  “The  word 
‘tobacco’  is  derived  from  the 
early  West  Indian  name  of  the 
pronged  stick,  ‘tobago.’  James 
Rolfe,  husband  of  Pocahontas, 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Julyl9-21  —  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
20th  Mechanical  Conference 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

July  23  •  24  —  Associated 
New  York  Dailies,  meeting 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

July  23-24 — Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  66th  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Roanoke.  Roanoke,  Va. 

July  26  —  PNPA,  meeting 
daily  paper  members  in  east¬ 
ern  and  central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Naval  Supply  Depot, 
Machanicsburg,  Pa. 


is  credited  with  being  the  first 
civilized  tobacco  grower.” 

When  the  neighbor’s  radio  is 
blaring  forth  and  you  can’t 
sleep,  roll  over  and  astound  your 
wife  with  this  one:  “Band  and 
orchestra  instrument  manufac¬ 
turers  use  an  electronic  fault¬ 
finder  to  achieve  tonal  perfec 
tion.  The  robot’s  ear  is  so  sen¬ 
sitive  it  reveals  when  an  in¬ 
strument  is  flat  or  sharp  by 
even  a  1/ 100th  of  a  semitone." 

When  the  high  cost  of  living 
subject  has  been  exhausted,  try 
this  on  your  friends:  “A  herd 
of  14  dairy  cows  chews  off 
about  one  ton  of  grass  a  day 
from  a  pasture.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Louis 
Phillips  for  this  fascinating  new 
hot  weather  conversation  sys¬ 
tem  to  use  when  it  is  some¬ 
times  too  hot  to  think. 


Federation  Formed 

Continued  from  page  9 


In  closing  the  congress,  after 
expressing  satisfaction  that  the 
Federation  had  been  definitely 
founded.  President  Van  deKieft 
thanked  his  French  friends  for 
the  excellent  arrangements, 
hospitality  and  entertainment. 

M.  Van  de  Kieft  was  born  in 
Amsterdan,  May  21,  1884.  He 
is  the  manager  of  De  Arbei- 
derspers  (The  Workers’  Press), 
a  publishing  and  printing  com¬ 
pany  owned  by  the  Labor  move¬ 
ment  of  The  Netherlands,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
Het  Frije  Volk  (Free  Nation), 
with  a  circulation  of  310,000, 
largest  in  The  Netherlands. 

He  was  connected  with  the 
business  management  of  the 
Arbeiderspers  before  the  war, 
and  imm^iately  following  the 
German  occupation,  he  was 
asked  to  take  over  the  manage¬ 
ment.  During  the  occupation 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  re¬ 
sistance  and  suffered  inmrison- 
ment.  M.  Van  de  Kien  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  and  lead 
er  of  the  Labor  group. 


MAKSNG  SUBSCRIBERS  SMILE 

We  find  that  newspaper  readers  put  first  on  their 
list  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  because— “You  settle  problems  of  a  contro- 
versial  character  that  make  those  of  us  who  send;' 
them  in,  almost  always  correct.** 

Yes— answering  questions  correctly  and  depend- 7:3 
ably  keeps  any  reader  a  jump-up  on  the  grins. 


The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  fM-90,688; 
S’ 103,339)  has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  Haskin 
Service. 
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Parts  and  Supplies 

have  always  been  the  best 
—and  they’re  now  available 

Prompt  shipments  are  now  being  made 
on  thousands  of  items— each  carrying 
the  familiar  (--linotype^^  assurance  of 
dependable  quality  and  service. 

Check  your  I.inotype  needs.  .  .  .  Send  in  your  orders 
for  maintenance  parts  ...  or  let  your  Linotype  Rep¬ 
resentative  look  ovTr  your  inventory  of  items  that  you 
should  keep  on  hand  for  an  emergency. 

Your  Linotype  deserves  the  best—2ivA  that 
means  Genuine  Linotype  Parts  and  Supplies 

MERGENTH.\LER  LINOTYPE  COMP.\NY,  29  Ryfrson  Street,  Brookbyn  S,  N.Y. 


iVffly  12,  1892,  the  first  one 
and  one-half  mile  span  across 
the  Mississippi  Rix>er  xvas  com¬ 
pleted,  Md  longest  in  the 
ii'orld  at  that  time,  and  Mem¬ 
phis’  first  Trans-Mississippi 
gateway  to  the  Southwest. 
The  double-track  Harahan 
liridge  got  underway  in  19lfi. 


Memphis  is  taking  another  great  stride  toward  solidarity  of  its  trade 
area  in  the  construction  of  a  giant  new  span  (the  third)  across  the 
"Father  of  Waters."  MidSouth  manufacturers  have  long  found  this 
city's  rail  and  truck  lines  an  important  link  with  the  Southwest  in 
distribution  of  their  products.  This  factor,  combined  with  its  excellent 
air,  highway  and  waterway  facilities,  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  157  new  industries  in  Memphis  within  the  past  two 
years.  The  new  four  lane  highway  bridge  accelerating  automobile 
traffic  and  making  it  safe  for  pedestrians  to  walk  across  the  river 
places  Memphis,  more  than  ever  before,  CENTER  in  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  a  billion  and  one-half  dollar  market  area. 

Broad  coverage  by  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  in  the  rich  Memphis  Market  today  offers  advertisers  bigger 
dividends  from  each  advertising  dollar. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfWYORK  ....  WorW.r«4«gnim 
CtfVHAND . fnu 


mrsMiROH . rnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N»wi 

INOIANAFOltS . Jimtt 

C»«fol  AdftrHimt  DcparNwnI  • 


igroffl  COLUMSUS  .  . .  Citizen 

Fr*u  CINCINNATI . Foil 

Froit  KiNTUCKY . Foil 

Nowi  Covinglon  tdUim,  Cincinnali  Foil 

Tim0s  KNOXVALi . Nowi-Sonlinol 

•  230  Farii  Avoimm  •  Now  York 


DENVER . Rockr  Ml.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Froii 

BIRMINGHAM . Foil  HOUSTON . Froii 

MEMPHIS ....  Conmorci'ol  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . Froii 

MEMPHIS . Froii-Sciniilar  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribom 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . HoroU-Foil 


Chicago  •  Son  Froncioco  •  DolroH  •  CIncinnoli  •  Philodolphla  •  Forf  Worfi 


